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OUR RIVER. 


RIVERS are aS various in their forms as | 


forest trees. The Mississippi is like an oak 
with enormous branches. 
is the Red River, the Arkansas, the Ohio, 
the Missouri! The Hudson is like the pine 
or poplar—mainly trunk. 

From New York to Albany there is only 
an inconsiderable limb or two, and but 
few gnarls and excrescences. Cut off. the 
Rondout, the Esopus, the Catskill and two 
or three similar tributaries on the east side, 
and only some twigs remain. There are 
some crooked places, it is true, but, on the 
whole, the Hudson presents a fine, symmetri- 
cal shaft that would be hard to match in 
any river of the world. 

Among our own water-courses it stands 
pre-eminent. The Columbia—called by 
Major Winthrop the Achilles of rivers—is 
amore haughty and impetuous stream ; the 
Mississippi is, of course, vastly larger and 
longer; the St. Lawrence would carry the 
Hudson as a trophy in his belt and hardly 
know the difference ; yet our river is doubt- 
less the most beautiful of them all. — It 
pleases like a mountain lake. 

It has all the sweetness and placidity 


that go with such bodies of water, on the | 


one hand, and all their bold and rugged 
scenery on *he other. In summer, a pas- 
sage up or Own its course in one of the 
day steamers is as near an idyl of travel as 
can be had, perhaps, anywhere in the world. 


Then its permanent and uniform volume, its 


fullness and equipoise at all seasons, and its 
gently flowing currents give it further the 
character of a lake, or of the sea itself. 
When Henry Hudson discovered it, he 
was searching for the North-west passage to 
India, and he may well have hoped that 
this stately ebbing and flowing water led 
ito some northern sea, by means of which 


the vexed problem might at last be solved. | 


VoL. XX.—32. 


What a branch | 








Of the Hudson it may be said that it is 
a very large river for its size,—that is, for 
the quantity of water it discharges into the 
sea. Its water-shed is comparatively small 
—less, I think, than that of the Connecticut. 

It is a huge trough with a very slight in- 
cline, through which the current moves 
very slowly, and which would fill from the 
sea were its supplies from the mountains 
cut off. Its fall from Albany to the bay is 
only about five feet. Any object upon it, 


| drifting with the current, progresses south- 


ward no more than eight miles in twenty- 
four hours.’ The ebb tide will carry it 
about twelve miles, and the flood set it 
back from seven to nine. A drop of water 
at Albany, therefore, will be nearly three 
weeks in reaching New York, though it will 
get pretty well pickled some days earlier. 

Some rivers by their volume and impetu- 
osity penetrate the sea, but here the sea 
is the aggressor, and sometimes meets the 
mountain water nearly half-way. 

This fact was illustrated a couple of years 
ago, when the basin of the Hudson was 
visited by one of the most severe droughts 
ever known in this part of the State. In 
the early winter, after the river was frozen 
over above Poughkeepsie, it was discovered 


| that immense numbers of fish were retreat- 


ing up stream - before the slow encroach- 
ment of the salt water. There was a 
general exodus of the finny tribes from the 
whole lower part of the nver; it was like 
the spring and fall migration oi the birds, 
or the fleeing of the population of a district 
before some approaching danger: vast 
swarms of cat-fish, white and yellow perch 
and striped bass were ¢n route for the fresh 
water farther north. When the people 
along shore made the discovery, they turned 
out as they do in the rural districts when 
the pigeons appear, and, with small gill-nets 
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SPRING FLOODS. 


let down through holes in the ice, captured | the line of the present Mohawk; in other 


them in fabulous numbers. On the heels 
of the retreating perch and cat-fish came 
the denizens of the salt water, and cod-fish 
were taken ninety miles above New York. 
When the February thaw came and brought 
up the volume of fresh water again, the sea 
brine was beaten back, and the fish, what 
were left of them, resumed their old feeding- 
grounds. 

It is this character of the Hudson, this 
encroachment of the sea upon it, that 
led Professor Newberry to speak of it as a 
drowned river. Wehave heard of drowned 
lands, but here is a river overflowed and sub- 
merged in the same manner. It is quite 
certain, however, that this has not always 
been the character of the Hudson, Its 
great trough bears evidence of having been 
worn to its present dimensions by much 
swifter and stronger currents than those that 
course through it now. Hence, Professor 
Newberry has recently advanced the bold 
and striking theory that in pre-glacial times 
this part of the continent was several hun- 
dred feet higher than at present, and that 
the Hudson was then a very large and 
rapid stream, that drew its main supplies from 
the basin of the Great Lakes through an 
ancient river-bed that followed pretty nearly 





words, that the waters of the St. Lawrence 
once found an outlet. through this channel, 
debouching into the ocean from a broad, 
littoral plain, at a point eighty miles south- 
east of New York, where the sea now rolls 
500 feet deep. According to the soundings 
of the coast survey, this ancient bed of the 
Hudson is distinctly marked upon the ocean 
floor to the point indicated. ; 
To the gradual subsidence of this part of 
the continent, in connection with the great 
changes wrought by the huge glacier that 
crept down from the north during what Is 
called the ice period, is owing the char- 
acter and aspects of the Hudson as we see 
and know them. The Mohawk valley was 
filled up by the drift, the Great Lakes scooped 
out, and an opening for their pent-up waters 
found through what is now the St. Lawrence. 
The trough of the Hudson was also partially 
filled, and has remained so to the pres- 
ent day. There is, perhaps, no poimt i 
the river where the mud and clay are not 
from two to three times as deep as the 
water. . 
That ancient and grander Hudson lies 
back of us several hundred thousand years— 
perhaps more, fora million years are but asone 
tick of the time-piece of the Lord ; yet even 
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it was a juvenile compared with some of the 
rocks and mountains the Hudson of to-day 
mirrors. The Highlands date from the ear- 
liest geological age—the primary ; the river 
—the old river—from the latest, the terti- 
ary; and what that difference means in terres- 
trial years hath not entered into the mind of 
man to conceive. Yet how the venerable 
mountains open their ranks for the strip- 
ling to pass through. Of course, the river 
did not force its way through this barrier, 
but has doubtless found an opening there 
of which it has availed itself, and which it 
has enlarged. 

In thinking of these things, one only has 
to allow time enough, and the most stupen- 
dous changes in the topography of the 
country are as easy and natural as the going 
out or the coming in of spring or summer. | 
According to the authority above referred | 
to, that part of our coast that flanks the 


| course. 


mouth of the Hudson is still sinking at the 
rate of a few inches per century, so that in 
the twinkling of a hundred thousand years 
or so, the sea will completely submerge the 
city of New York, the top of Trinity-church 
steeple alone standing above the flood. 
We who live so far inland, and sigh for 
the salt water, need only to have a little 
patience, and we shall wake up some fine 
morning and find the surf beating upon 
our door-steps. 

But I must not tarry longer over this 
phase of my subject. 

No man sows, yet many men reap a har- 
vest from the Hudson. Not the least im- 
portant is the ice harvest, which is eagerly 
looked for, and counted upon by hundreds, 
yes, thousands of laboring men along its 
Ice or no ice sometimes means 
bread or no bread to scores of families, 
and it means added or diminished comfort 
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to many more. It is a crop that takes two 


or three weeks of rugged winter weather | 


to grow, and, if the water is very roily or 
brackish, even longer. It is seldom worked 
till it presents seven or eight inches of 
clear-water ice. Men go out from time 


CROSSING ON THE 


to time and examine it, as the farmer goes 
out and examines his grain or grass, to see 
when it will do to cut. If there comes a 
deep fall of snow, the ice is “ pricked” so 
as to let the water up through and form 
snow ice. A band of fifteen or twenty men, 
about a yard apart, each armed with a 
chisel-bar, and marching in line, puncture 
the ice at each step, with a single sharp 
thrust. To and fro they go, leaving a belt 
behind them that presently becomes satu- 
rated with water. But ice, to be first qual- 
ity, must grow from beneath, not from above. 
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straight, blue-black canal emerging into 
view, and running nearly across the river: 
this is the highway that lays open the farm. 
On either side lie the fields, or ice meadows, 
each marked out by cedar or hemlock 
boughs. The farther one is cut first, and, 





ICE TO THE TRAIN. 








It is a crop quite as uncertain as any other. | 


A good yield every two or three years, as 
they say of wheat out West, is about all 


that can be counted upon. When there is | 


an abundant harvest, after the ice-houses 
are filled, they stack great quantities of it, 
as the farmer stacks his surplus hay. Such a 
fruitful winter was that of ’74—5, when the ice 
formed twenty inches thick. The stacks 
are given only a temporary covering of 
boards, and are the first ice removed in the 
season. 

The cutting and gathering of the ice en- 
livens these broad, white, desolate fields 
amazingly. My house happens to stand 
where I look down upon the busy scene, as 
from a hill-top upon a river meadow in hay- 
ing time, only here the figures stand out 
much more sharply than they do from a 
summer meadow. There is the broad, 


| 


when cleared, shows a large, long, black par- 
allelogram in the midst of the plain of snow. 
Then the next one is cut, leaving a strip or 
tongue of ice between the two for the horses 
to move and turn upon. Sometimes nearly 
zoo men and boys, with numerous horses, 
are at work at once, marking, plowing, 


| planing, scraping, sawing, hauling, chiseling; 


some floating down the pond on great square 
islands towed by a horse, or their fellow 
workmen; others distributed along the canal, 
bending to their ice-hooks; others upon the 
bridges, separating the blocks with their 
chisel-bars; others feeding the elevators; 
while knots and straggling lines of idlers 
here and there look on in cold discontent, 
unable to get a job. 

The best crop of ice is an early crop. 
Late in the season or after January, the 
ice is apt to get “sun-struck,” when it be- 
comes “ shaky,” like a piece of poor timber. 
The sun, when he sets about destroying the 
ice, does not simply melt it from the surface 
—that were a slow process; but he sends 
his shafts into it and separates it into spikes 
and needles—in short, makes kindling-wood 
of it, so as to consume it the quicker. _ 

One of the prettiest sights about the ice 
harvesting is the elevator in operation. 
When all works well, there is an unbroken 
procession of the great crystal blocks slowly 
ascending this incline. They go up im 
couples, arm in arm, as it were, like friends 
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AN OLD RIVER-ROAD. 


up a stairway, glowing and changing in 
the sun, and recalling the precious stones 
that adorned the walls of the celestial city. 
When they reach the platform where they 
leave the elevator, they seem to step off like 
things of life and volition ; they are still in 
pairs and separate only as they enter upon 
the “runs.” But here they have an ordeal 
to pass through, for they are subjected 
to a rapid inspection and the black sheep 
are separated from the flock; every square 
with a trace of sediment or earth-stain in it, 
whose texture is not the perfect and un- 
clouded crystal, is rejected and sent hurling 
down into the abyss; a man with a sharp 
eye in his head and a sharp ice-hook in his 
hand picks out the impure and fragmentary 
ones as they come along and sends them 
quickly overboard. Those that pass the 
examination glide into the building along 
the gentle incline, and are switched off here 
and there upon branch runs, and distributed 
to all parts of the immense interior. When 
the momentum becomes too great, the blocks 
run over a board full of nails or spikes, that 





scratch 
their bot- 
toms and 
retard 
their pro- 
gress, 
giving 
the looker-on an uncomfortable feeling. 

No sooner has the river pulled his icy 
coverlid over him than he begins to snore in 
his winter sleep. It is a singular sound. 
Thoreau calls it a “whoop,” Emerson a 
“ cannonade,” and in “ Merlin” speaks of 








“The gasp and moan 
Of the ice-imprisoned flood.” 


Sometimes it is a well-defined grunt—e-h-h, 
e-h-h, as if some ice-god turned uneasily in 
his bed. 

Then again I am reminded of loud 
croaking, as if some huge ice-frogs had 
come down from the polar regions; 7-vif, 
they go, now here, now there. One hears 
it in the still winter night as he sits beside 
his fire, and again in the morning when the 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


sun first strikes the ice. At other times it is 
like a great gong; then it sounds like a 
giant staff beating the air. It is more no- 
ticeable during a change of temperature 
either way, but is most pronounced when 
the water is yielding up its heat under the 
pressure of severe cold. It seems to pro- 
ceed from something in swift motion. It 
bounds and rebounds from shore to shore. 
It will apparently start from under one’s 
very feet, with a snort or a whoop, and van- 
ish in the distance. When the ice is new 
and strong it makes a shining path through 
it, as if it might be a current of electricity ; 
this path or track has a spiral character, as 
if the force that made it went with a twist. 
It is quite different from an ordinary crack. 

The expansive force of the sun upon the 
ice is sometimes enormous. I have seen 
the ice explode with a loud noise and a 
great commotion in the water, and a crevasse 
shoot like a thunderbolt from shore to shore, 


with its edges overlapping and shivered into | 


fragments. 

A beautiful phenomenon may at times be 
witnessed in the morning after a night of 
extreme cold. The new block ice is found 
to be covered with a sudden growth of frost- 
ferns—exquisite fern-like formations from a 





| half-inch to an inch in length, standing 
singly and in clusters, and under the mom- 
ing sun presenting a most novel appearance. 
They impede the skate, and are presently 
| broken down and blown about by the wind. 

The scenes and doings of summer are 
counterfeited in other particulars upon these 


crystal plains. Some bright, breezy day you 
casually glance down the river and behold 
a sail—a sail like that of a pleasure yacht of 
summer. Is the river open again below 
there, is your first half-defined inquiry. But 
with what unwonted speed the sail is mov- 
ing across the view! Before you have 
fairly drawn another breath it has tumed, 
unperceived, and is shooting with equal 
swiftness in the opposite direction. Who 
ever saw such a lively sail! It does not 
bend before the breeze, but darts to and 
fro as if it moved in a vacuum, or like a 
shadow over a scene. Then you remember 
the ice-boats and you open your eyes to the 
fact. Another and another come into view 
around the elbow, turning and flashing 0 
the sun, and huriling across each other's 
paths like white-winged gulls. They tum 
so quickly and dash off again at such speed, 
that they produce the illusion of something 
singularly light and intangible. In fact, an 
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ice-boat is a sort of disembodied yacht ; it is 
asail on skates. The only semblance to a 
boat is the sail andthe rudder. The platform 
under which the skates or runners—three in 
number—are rigged, is broad and low; 
upon this the pleasure-seekers, wrapt in their 
furs or blankets, lie at full length, and, look- 
ing under the sail, skim the frozen surface 
with their eyes. 
sometimes very great—more than a mile per 
minute, and sufficient to carry them ahead of 
the fastest express train. When going at this 
rate the boat will leap like a greyhound, 
and thrilling stories are told of the fearful 
crevasses, or open places in the ice, that are 
cleared at a bound. And yet, withal, she 
can be brought up to the wind so suddenly 
as to shoot the unwary occupants off, and 
send them skating on their noses some 
yards. 

‘ Navigation on the Hudson stops about 
the last of November. There is usually more 
or less floating ice by that time, and the river 
may close very abruptly. Beside that, new 
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| the naked earth with great intensity. On the 


The speed attained is | 





29th the ground was a rock, and, after the 
sun went down, the sky all around the hori- 
zon looked like a wall of chilled iron. The 
river was quickly covered with great floating 
fields of smooth, thin ice. About three 
o’clock the next morning—the mercury two 
degrees below zero—the silence of our part 
of the river was suddenly broken by the 
alarm bell of a passing steamer ; she was in 
the jaws of the icy legions, and was crying for 
help ; many sleepers along shore remembered 
next day that the sound of a bell had floated 
across their dreams, without arousing them. 
One man was awakened before long by a 
loud pounding at his door. On opening it, 
a tall form, wet and icy, fell in upon him with 
the cry, “ The Sunnyside is sunk!” The man 
proved to be one of her officers and was in 
quest of help.. He had made his way up a 
long hill through the darkness, his wet 
clothes freezing upon him, and his strength 
gave way the moment succor was found. 
Other dwellers in the vicinity were aroused, 


THE OLD CEMETERY AT MARLBOROUGH LANDING. 


ice an inch or two thick is the most danger- | 


ous of all; it will cut through a vessel’s hull 
like aknife. In ’75, there wasa sudden fall 
of the mercury the 28th of November. The 
hard and merciless cold came down upon 


and with their boats rendered all the assist- 
ance possible. The steamer sank but a few 
yards from shore, only a part of her upper 
deck remaining above water, yet a panic 
among the passengers—the men behaving 





KNITTING 


very badly—swamped the boats as they were 
being filled with the women, and a dozen or | 


more persons were drowned. 

The subsequent fate of the sunken steam- 
er was tragic enough. The tide presently 
carried her out, when she sunk in twelve 
fathoms of water. Here she lay until the 


May following, slowly filling up with mud. | 
In May a band of wreckers from New | 


York undertook to raise her. Floats and 
boxes and canal-boats, and various non- 
descript crafts were collected above her, 
with great derricks and cables and colossal 
timbers. Divers went down, and after many 
efforts succeeded in getting huge chains 
under her, when the work of lifting her 
began. 


mous outlay of power. 

Late in June, the vessel swung in her 
chains many feet from the bottom. One 
day, with an auspicious wind and tide, the 
wreckers started with her for the shallower 
water of the flats, a few miles above. It 
was no holiday procession that went by. It 
moved slowly and solemnly. The steamer 
could not be seen, but the great empty 
hulls that bore her settled low in the water 
under their enormous burden. The scene 
was tragic and impressive. The flats were 


It was a tedious process, and re- | 
quired great skill and patience and an enor- | 
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reached, and at low water another hitch was 
taken on her. Then the flood tide lifted 
| her again. Finally her upper works emerged 
| from the water. Her walking-beam was 
| exposed ; her bell emerged, and was cleaned 

and rung in triumph. But the jealous river 
| gods were not going to be robbed of their 
victim so easily. That night the wind shifted 
and blew a furious gale from the north ; the 
tide joined hands with it, and before the two 
the wrecker’s fleet was unable to stand; 
hawsers and anchor-chains broke, steam 
| was powerless, and back the procession 
started. The hold upon the steamer was 
maintained, but every effort to arrest its 
backward progress proved futile. ‘The tide 
below, the wind above, and fate at the helm! 
When within a few yards of her old ceme- 
| tery—again in the early morning—she 

broke loose from her captors, demolished or 
| overturned the floats, parted huge timbers, 
and, with a sound like a young earthquake, 
plunged to the bottom again, in seventy 
feet of water. 

The wrecking fleet was literally scattered 
to the four winds. The next day one boat 
was observed tied to the shore here, another 
there, while some had disappeared entirely. 
But the wreckers were plucky, and were not 
going to give up their prey neither. After 











weeks of delay they got together their 
forces, strengthened and recruited, and grap- 
Jed with the sunken vessel a second time, 
and in the fall bore her again in their talons 
to the flats above. Here she was finally 
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but a slow and deliberate movement of the 
whole body of the ice, like an enormous 
raft quietly untied. You are looking out up- 
on the usually rigid and motionless surface, 
when presently you are conscious that some 
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ON ITS WAY TO THE RIVER. 


taken out piecemeal, a complete and almost 
worthless wreck. 

In March, usually, though some seasons 
not till April, the river breaks up. It is no 
sudden and tumultuous breaking of the fet- 
ters,as in more rapid and fluctuating streams, 


point, perhaps a cedar bough used by the 
ice men, or the large black square of open 
water which they recently uncovered, has 
changed its place; you take steadier aim 
with your eye, and with a thrill of pleasure 
discover that the great ice-fields are slowly 
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drifting southward. I happened to be cross- 
ing the river one spring when the first move- 
ment of the ice took place. My attention 
was attracted by a heavy crunching and 
grinding sound on shore, in front of me. 
Looking thither I saw, but not with a feel- 
ing of pleasure this time, that I was being 
borne up stream. My dog, who was a few 
rods in advance of me, had taken the 
hint before I had, and was now making 
a sudden rush for shore. I was quick 
to act upon the same impulse, and reached 
the land in safety, though I quite neglected 
the precaution I had hitherto taken of 
examining the ice with the heavy staff 


—- 


presents: in one part of the day the great 
masses hurrying down stream, crowding and 
jostling each other, and struggling for the 
right of way; in the other, all running up 
stream again, as if sure of escape in that 
direction. Thus they race up and down, 
the sport of the ebb and flow; but the flow 
wins each time by some distance. Large 
fields from above, where the men were at 
work but a day or two since, come down: 
there is their pond yet clearly defined and 
full of marked ice; yonder is a section of 
their canal partly filled with the square 
blocks on their way to the elevators; a 
piece of a race-course, or a part of a road 
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I carried in my hand, avoiding the places 
—and there were many of them—where 
I could punch it through. Both dog and 
man were considerably demoralized, and 
it was some time before either could 
bring his courage up to the point of mak- 
ing the return trip home, though the ice 
had moved up thirty feet, the width of the 
ice-harvesters’ canal above, and had stopped. 
If it had been a downward movement or 
the work of the ebb tide, any attempt to 
recross would have been foolhardy indeed. 
After the ice is once in motion, a few 
hours suffice to break it up pretty thoroughly. 
Then what a wild, chaotic scene the river 


———— 
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AND SHAD-NETS. 


where teams crossed, comes drifting by. 
The people up above have written their 
winter pleasure and occupations upon this 
page, and we read the signs as the tide 
bears it slowly past. Some calm, bright 
days the scattered and diminished masses 
flash by, like white clouds across an April 
sky. 

Ducks now begin to appear upon the 
river, and the sportsman, with his white 
canvas cap and cape, crouched in his low 
| white skiff, simulates as far as possible a 

shapeless mass of snow ice, and thus seeks 
| to drift upon them. 
| When the river is at its wildest, usually 
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FISHERMAN’S HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 


in March, the eagles appear. They prowl 
about amid the ice-floes, alighting upon 
them or flying heavily above them in quest 
of fish, or a wounded duck, or other game. 

Ihave counted ten of these noble birds 
at one time, some seated grim and motion- 
less upon cakes of ice, usually surrounded 
by crows, others flapping along, sharply 
scrutinizing the surface beneath. Where 
the eagles are, there the crows do congre- 
gate. The crow follows the eagle as the 
jackal follows the lion, in hope of getting 
the leavings of the royal table. Then I 
suspect the crow is a real hero-worshiper. 
I have seen a dozen or more of them sitting 
ina circle about an eagle upon the ice, all 
with their faces turned toward him, and 
enty in silent admiration of the dusky 
king. 


The eagle seldom or never turns his 


back upon a storm. I think he loves to 
face the wildest elemental commotion. I 
shall long carry the picture of one I saw 
floating northward on a large raft of ice one 
day, in the face of a furious gale of snow. 
He stood with his talons buried in the ice, 


| his head straight out before him, his closed 


| 


wings showing their strong elbows—a type 
of stern defiance and power. 

When the chill of the ice is out of the 
river, and of the snow and frost out of the 
air, the fishermen along shore are on the 
lookout for the first arrival of shad. A few 
days of warm south wind the latter part of 
April will soon blow them up: it is true, 
also, that a cold north wind will as quickly 
blow them back. Preparations have been 
making for them all winter. In many a 
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farm-house or other humble dwelling along 
the river, the ancient occupation of knitting 
of fish-nets has been plied through the long 
winter evenings, perhaps every grown mem- 


ber of the household, the mother and her | 


daughters as well as the father and his sons, 
lending a hand. 

The ordinary gill or drift net used for 
shad fishing in the Hudson is from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile long, and thirty feet 
wide, containing about fifty or sixty pounds 
of fine linen twine, and it is a labor of many 
months to knit one. Formerly the fish were 
taken mainly by immense seines, hauled by 
a large number of men; but now all the 
deeper part of the river is fished with the 
long, delicate gill-nets, that drift to and fro 
with the tide, and are managed by two men 
in a boat. The net is of fine linen thread, 
and is practically invisible to the shad 
in the obscure river current; it hangs sus- 
pended perpendicularly in the water, kept in 
position by buoys at the top, and by weights 
at the bottom; the buoys are attached by 
cords twelve or fifteen feet long, which allow 
the net to sink out of the reach of the keels 
of passing vessels. 

The net is thrown out on the ebb tide, 
stretching nearly across the river, and drifts 
down and then back on the flood, the fish 
being snared behind the gills in their efforts 
to pass through the meshes. 


Sensis 

I envy the fishermen their intimate ay. 
quaintance with the river. They knoy j 
by night as well as by day, and learn all jt 
moods and phases. The net is a delicat, 
instrument that reveals all the hidden cy. 
rents and by-ways, as well as all the sunke; 
snags and wrecks at the bottom, By da 
the fisherman notes the shape and position 
of his net by means of the line of buoys ; } 
night he marks the far end of it with a Jan 
tern fastened upon a board or block. 

The night-tides he finds differ from th 
day—the flood at night being much stronger 
than at other times, as if some pressure had 
been removed with the sun, and the freed 
currents found less hindrance. 

The fishermen have terms and _ phrases 
of their own. The wooden tray upor 
which the net is coiled, and which sits j 
the stern of the boat, is called a “cuddy.” 
The net is divided into “shots.” If a pass- 
ing sloop or schooner catches it with her 
center-board or her anchor, it gives way 
where two of these shots meet, and thus the 
whole net is not torn. The top cord or 
line of the net is called a “cimline.” One 
fisherman “plugs” another when he puts 
out from the shore and casts in ahead of 
him, instead of going to the general starting 
place, and taking his turn. This always 
makes bad blood. 

The luck of the born fisherman is about 
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_— 

> as conspicuous with the gill-net as with the to leap unwittingly into a passing boat, to 
NOW }: rod and line, some boats being noted for his own great surprise, and to the alarm and 
all its their great catches the season through. No | consternation of the inmates. _ . 
rate doubt the secret is mainly thorough applica- I have spoken of the equipoise and in- 
1 =. tion to the business in hand, but that is about | variableness of the Hudson as like that of 
inken all that distinguishes the successful angler. a lake or of the sea itself. Only once or 


The shad campaign is one that requires | twice, perhaps, in a life-time is there a fall 
pluck and endurance: no regular sleep, no | of rain upon its water-shed sufficiently heavy 
regular meals, wet and cold, heat and wind | to markedly increase its volume. 
and tempest, and no great gains at last. The Columbia during the spring floods 
But the sturgeon fishers, who come later and | often rises fifteen feet, completely over- 
are seen the whole summer through, have | coming and annulling the tides its entire 
an indolent, lazy time of it. They fish | length, but the heaviest fall of rain in the 
around the “slack-water,” catching the last | valley of the Hudson for fifty years (that 
of the ebb and the first of the flow, and | of December gth and roth, 1878) only 
hence drift but little either way.. To a | caused the river to rise three or four feet. 
casual observer they appear as if anchored | But this was sufficient at the point where my 
and asleep. But they wake up when they | observations were made—namely, midway 
have a “strike,” which may be every day, | of its course—to push back the tide, and the 
or not once a week. ‘The fisherman keeps | current ran down for three days. Its waters 
his eye on his line of buoys, and when two or | were as turbid as those of the Missouri, and 
more of them are hauled under, he knows his | its surface covered with the wrecks of farms 
game has run foul of the net, and he hastens | and villages, brought down mainly by the 
tothe point. ‘The sturgeon is a pig, without | Rondout and the Esopus. It was an un- 
the pig’s obstinacy. Hespends much of the | wonted spectacle to dwellers upon its banks to 
time rooting and feeding in the mud at the | seebarns, and sheds, and out-houses, and hay- 
bottom, and encounters the net, which is also | stacks, together with vast masses of d¢bris and 
a gill-net, coarse and strong, when he goes | drift-wood,in which were mingled beds,chairs, 
abroad. He strikesandis presently hopelessly | tables, parts of houses and roofs of barns, and 
entangled, when he comes to the top and is | the contents of the cellars and larders, apples, 
pulled into the boat, like a great sleepysucker. | cabbages, barreled pork, flour, cider, fowls, 

For so dull and lubberly a fish, the stur- | alive and dead, the bodies of horses, borne 
geon is capable of some very lively aatics; | along by the current or driven by the wind 
as, for instance, his habit of leaping full | into the coves and bays along shore. By 
length into the air and coming down with | rare good luck no lives were lost, but many 
a great splash. He has thus been known | humble homes were engulfed and blotted out. 
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THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


Ox, whip-poor-will,—oh, whip-poor-will! | When moonlight fills the summer night 
When all the joyous day is still, | With a soft vision of delight, 

When from the sky’s fast deepening blue | We listen till we fain would ask 

Fades out the last soft sunset hue, For thee some respite from thy task ; 
Thy tender plaints the silence fill, | At dawn we wake and hear it still,— 
Oh, whip-poor-will,—oh, whip-poor-will ! Thy ceaseless song,—oh, whip-poor-will ! 


In the sweet dusk of dewy May, We hear thy voice, but see not thee; 
Or pensive close of Autumn day, | Thou seemest but a voice to be,— 
Though other birds may silent be, A wandering spirit,—breathing yet 

Or flood the air with minstrelsy, | For parted joys a vain regret ;— 

Thou carest not,—eve brings us still | So plaintive thine untiring thrill, 

Thy plaintive burden,—whip-poor-will ! ' Oh, whip-poor-will,—oh, whip-poor-will ! 


Oh, faithful to thy strange refrain,— 

Is it the voice of love or pain? 

We cannot know—thou wilt not tell 
The secret kept so long and well; 
What moves thee thus to warble still, 
Oh, whip-poor-will,—oh, whip-poor-will ? 
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Ricw as England is in historic mem- 
ories, she possesses a charm far . subtler 
than this. The associations which bind city 
and country alike to the creations of her 
great novelists have a fascination to Ameri- 
cans impossible to an Englishman, to whom 
such places have long been familiar in a 
common, every-day sort of way. Of no 
one of the great English romancers is tuis 
truer than of Charles Dickens. He caught 
the inspiration of the ancient dramatists, 
and made nature herself serve as the scenic 
background to his dramatis persona. He 
felt what he wrote with such vividness, his 
characters were to him so real, that it would 
have been scarcely possible for him to assign 
them to shadowy homes in imaginary places. 

It is somewhat singular that, while the 
scenes which Scott and Burns used in their 
pictures of life have been illustrated, the 
same has never been attempted for Dickens. 
No modern author has ever given surer 


data for the identification of the localities | 


to which he refers. Many of the most 
interesting of these old landmarks are 
disappearing, and many more are irrevo- 
cably gone, but enough still remain to war- 
rant an attempt to bring them together in 
this way; and these few which do remain, 
- like the remnant of the sibylline books, 
have gained an added preciousness. The 
country landmarks are naturally more per- 
manent, though usually more difficult to dis- 
cover, than those of the city, where reform 
is wiping out in the purlieus of London 
many of those buildings, streets or neigh- 
borhoods with which he made his pages 
picturesque. Being more at home in the 
city, and so surer of his ground, he usually 
gives there the clearest indications of the 
place to which he is referring, sometimes 
naming street after street, so that one can 
follow with perfect ease expeditions through 
the by-ways of old London. 

Again and again, in reading the life or 
letters of Dickens, the reader is impressed 
with the reality which his characters had to 
himself. They were no more phantasms to 
him than to his readers ; the wonderful life- 
likeness which he has imparted to them was 
no mere trick of writing; the power which 
has peopled our memories and added to 
our experiences lay far below the mere 
zsthetic perceptions, or even the coid intel- 
lectual faculties, deep down in the heart 


of the man. His life was so bound up 
with the life of his own creations that he 
seems sometimes a little dazed, and hardly 
to know which world he lives in—the world 
he was born into or the world to which he 
has given birth. Speaking of Nell, who 
seems to have taken peculiar hold upon his 
affections, he says, in a letter to Forster; 

“ You can’t imagine how exhausted I am 
with yesterday’s labors. I went to bed last 
night utterly dispirited and done up. Aji 
night I have been pursued by the child, and 
this morning I am unrefreshed and miser. 
able. I don’t know what to do with 
myself, * * ® JI have only this mo 
ment put the finishing touch to it. The 
difficulty has been tremendous, the anguish 
unspeakable.” 

In the volume of letters comes another 
| allusion. In writing to Cattermole, with ref. 
| erence to an illustration for the “ Old Cur- 
osity Shop,” he says: 

“T am breaking my heart over this story, 
and cannot bear to finish it.” 

It is not only the pathetic characters 
which possess this reality to him. He has 
a whimsical and altogether charming way 
of mixing up his own experiences with those 
of the creatures of his imagination. Relat- 
ing something in regard to his miserable 
childhood, he says : 

“A back attic was found for me at the 
house of an insolvent court agent, who 
lived in Lant street, in the borough where 
Bob Sawyer lodged many years afterward.” 

What is true of his people was, in a lesser 
degree, true of the places where they lived. 
He usually, perhaps always, mastered the 
situation topographically, as well as dra- 
matically. He studied up the localities of his 
novels with nearly the same zeal which he 
bestowed upon the study of the characters 
themselves. This is common enough now, 
| when studying from “ the life” is the fash- 
| ion, and has become a cant expression In 
everybody’s mouth, but Dickens was work- 
ing from conviction, and in the face of the 
fashion of his day. 

By such faithful study persons and places 
| alike became complete, rounded realities m 
| his memory or imagination; and even the 

mere hints which we find scattered through 
| his books hold together because, however 








slight they may be, they are always parts of 
| an organic whole. His bits of testimony, ! 
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incomplete, are yet true, and so cannot be | 
As an illustration | really are—forever skulking uneasily through 
| the dirtiest paths of life, with the great, 
| black, ghastly gallows closing up their pros- 


recipr« cally destructive. 
of the pains he took, even in minor matters, 
afew words may be quoted from a-letter to 
Forster : 

«] intended calling on you this morning 
on my way back from Bevis Marks, whither 
| went to look for a house for Sampson 
Brass.” 

This house, it will be remembered, scarcely 
figures in the story, receiving little more 
than an allusion. 

Since “ Oliver Twist ” is the first complete 
novel by Dickens,—the earliest work which 
possesses a connected plot and serious pur- 

se, and since, moreover, the scenes through 
which Oliver passed recall much of Dickens’s 
own early life,—it has some claim to be con- 
sidered first in this imperfect series. 

The new poor-law had come into force, 
and some of its provisions had served to 
grouse the righteous anger of Dickens. 
Against these enormities, and many others 
besides, this earliest novel of the great author 
was directed. The time had come when a 
reaction against the idealizing of crime was 
to take place, and this reaction was led 
by Dickens. There is no romantic flavor 


about the pictures which he so graphically 


drew. Vice is always hateful under his de- 
lineations, and usually loathsome. To the 
charge that, in dealing with vice and misery, 
he is liable to work an evil to society, he 
brings rebutting testimony, enforced by a 
plea full of eloquence and earnestness. “I 
have yet to learn,” he says, “ that a lesson 
of the purest good may not be drawn from 
the vilest evil. I have always believed this 
tobe a recognized and established truth laid 
down by the greatest men the world has ever 
seen, constantly acted upon by the best and 
wisest natures, and confirmed by the reason 
and experience of every thinking mind.” 
He evidently had in mind Pelham, or some 
of the earlier works of “ Sawedwadgeorge- 
wlittnbulwig.” For, in his own terse Eng- 
lish, he goes on to define his purpose : 

“T had read of thieves by scores—seduct- 
ive fellows (amiable for the most part), fault- 
less in dress, plump in pocket; choice in 


horseflesh, bold in bearing, fortunate in gal- | 


lantry ; great at a song, a bottle, pack of 
cards, or dice-box—fit companions for the 
bravest. But I had never met (except in 
Hogarth) with the miserable reality. It 
appeared to me that to draw a knot of such 
associates in crime as really do exist; to 
paint them in all their deformity; in all 
their wretchedness ; in all the squalid pov- 





erty of their lives; to show them as they 


pect, turn where they may,—it appeared to 
me that to do this would be to attempt 
something which was greatly needed, and 
which would be a service to society.” 

No sound and healthy mind can fail to 
respond to such words. It is not the sub- 
jects selected, but the manner in which they 
are treated, that constitutes the difference 
between a bad or a good, a helpful or a 


| hurtful literature. 


“ Oliver Twist” opens, as every one knows, 
in the parish work-house. Just where this 
work house was to be found it is impossible 
to determine. Later on in the book, we 
find that the city of Oliver's nativity was 
seventy-five or eighty miles north of London. 
With a radius corresponding with this dis- 
tance, and taking London as a center, a 
circle may be described which passes through 
Market Harboro and Peterboro—either of 
which might claimthe honor. The minuter 
description given in the thirty-eighth chapter 
enables us to select Peterboro as the more 
likely of the two, though not precisely to 
identify the place. 

He there speaks of “a scattered little 
colony of ruinous houses, distant from it 
[the town] some mile and a half, or there- 
abouts, and erected in a low, unwholesome 
swamp bordering upon the river. * * * 
This place was far from being of a doubt- 
ful character, for it had long been known as 
the residence of none but low ruffians, who, 
under various pretenses of living by their 
labor, subsisted chiefly on plunder and crime.” 

A collection of houses resembling that 
described in the passage just quoted may 
be found in Peterboro, bordering on the 
Nen River, though, perhaps, not quite so 
disreputable in all respects as Dickens has 
made it. It appears to be a collection of 
dwellings occupied by the poorer class of 
bargemen or fishermen. 

It is, however, probable that Dickens 
selected no special work-house, nor beadle, 
but only some good type, which Peterboro, 
as well as another city, might afford, for it 
was not against places but against powers 
that he directed his artillery. He made 
war upon such institutions as the poor- 
houses ; such systems- as that of uncondi- 
tional apprenticeship; such wrongs as arose 
from intrusting irresponsible power to the 
keeping of dense ignorance, or brutal indif- 
ference, if to nothing worse. He showed the 
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BARNET, WHERE OLIVER TWIST MET THE ARTFUL DODGER. 


crime, and shame, and misery into which 
thousands upon thousands of innocent chil- 
dren were every year born, and the dens 
of infamy which alone were open to the 
penniless outcast in the midst of a prosper- 
ous, Christian civilization. 

A little later on in the story, where 
Oliver, shaking off the intolerable burden 
of parish tyranny, escapes, and, taking his 
life in his hands, sets out on his weary 
trudge of seventy-five miles, we leave the 
region of conjecture and are able to follow 
upon the map his journey. “On the seventh 
morning after he had left his native place,” 
says the record, “ Oliver limped slowly into 
the little town of Barnet. The window- 
shutters were closed, thé street was empty; 
not a soul had awakened to the business of 
the day. The sun was rising in all his 
splendid beauty ; but the light only seemed 
to show the boy his own lonesomeness and 
desolation as he sat, with bleeding feet and 
covered with dust, upon a cold door-step.” 

Here it was, crouching desolate and 


eae 


“th” | 
a 


weary, that Oliver was accosted by the 
immortal Mr. John Dawkins, the Artfy 
Dodger, who undertook to supply his tem. 
porary wants, and to find him a home 
in London. 

It is somewhat difficult for an Ameri- 
can, used to the all-embracing charity of 
our city limits, to understand 
what a number of villages, 
ia" each bearing its own name, 
go to make up London, and 
are mere suburbs of the great 
city. Barnet is one of thes 
suburbs, though eleven miles 
north of London proper 
It is a pretty village, 
still retaining some 
thing of its rural char 
acter, and built upon 
the highest ground be- 
tween London and 
York, its full name be- 

ing High Barnet. 
We now follow the 
poor child from the 
misery of such guardianship as the law 
afforded him, to the equally wretched life 
where lawlessness reigned. Under the 
guidance of the Artful Dodger, at eleven 


THE CLOCK OF ST. ANDREW'S. 
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a 
o'clock at night Oliver struck into the 
«turnpike at Islington. They crossed from 
the Angel into St. John’s road, struck down 
the small street which terminates at Sadler’s 
Wells Theater ; through Exmouth street and 
Coppice Row, down the little court by the 
side of the work-house, across the classic 
ground which 
‘Hockley in the Hole,’ thence into Little 


Saffron Hill and so into Saffron Hill the | 








once bore the name of | 


| bravery of brick, and plate-glass, and many- 

jetted gas, it figures merely as the stop- 
| ping-place for many of the London omni- 
| buses and as a first-class beer and spirit 

shop. After leaving the Angel, they struck 
| down St. John’s road, and passed Sadler’s 
Wells Theater. This place has experienced 
many vicissitudes, being at one time a favor- 
ite resort for invalids, the water resembling 
that of Tunbridge Wells, and at another 


SEVEN DIALS. 


Great ; along which the Dodger scudded at 
a rapid pace, directing Oliver to follow 


close at his heels. * * * * Oliver 
was just considering whether he hadn’t 
better run away, when they reached the 
bottom of the hill. His conductor, catch- 
ing him by the arm, pushed open the door 
of a house near Field Lane, and, drawing 
~ into the passage, closed it behind 

im.” 

The Angel Inn at Islington, as seen by 
Dickens, is no longer in existence: it has 
been replaced by a spick and span new 
hostelry bearing the same name. It for- 
merly possessed some interest from the fact 
that it was the terminus for the line of 
northern coaches. Now, with all its new 

Vor. XX.—33. 


, containing one of the most widely known 
| theaters in Europe. 


At this theater the 
celebrated clown Grimaldi, whose life 
Dickens edited, acted and made himself 
famous. After being for many years under 
a cloud, the theater has again been opened 
under the auspices of Mrs. Bateman. 
After passing the work-house, or Clerken- 
well house of correction, as it is now called, 
they probably took Farringdon road, and so, 
through an intricate maze of streets, came 
into Field Lane. Hockley in the Hole was 
the ancient ground for outdoor sports: 
bull-baiting, bear-fights, contests with back- 
sword, dagger, single falchion and quarter- 
staff were held here. Thackeray several 





times alludes to this fact in “ The Virginians.” 
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The name Hockley is the Saxon for muddy 
field,——a name derived from the overflow- 
ing of the Fleet. 
the greatest feats of modern engineering 
skill in London, has greatly changed that 
portion of the city, and in doing this has 
excised that foul ulcer from the city’s life. 
It is extremely interesting to follow on a 
map of London the route of the poor foot- 
sore Oliver from the streets of Barnet 
to Fagin’s loathsome den. The desolate 
childhood of Oliver Twist after coming to 
London holds in it a suggestion of Dickens’s 
own experience, more fully shown forth in 
young Copperfield’s London life. He came, 
like Oliver Twist, a little boy to the great 
city, and received his impressions at a 
similar age. ‘Though not, as Oliver was, an 
orphan, he was scarcely better off in point 
of parental care; with a father who was 
the original Mr. Micawber, and a mother 
pictured in Mrs. Nickleby, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the boy had pretty much to 
shift for himself. 

It is very interesting to notice how, out 
of the barrenness of his early experiences, 
the germ of his future life began to push 
itself up. London, at first the type of 
dreary desolation to his childish eyes, as his 
vision became adjusted presented to him 
the richest field his genius ever found. 
Even as a little child, the picturesqueness 
of its misery laid hold upon his fancy. 
Long before he was able to formulate his 
feelings, he had begun to recognize the 
fascination of its most squalid life, as no 
ordinary child would have done. Forster 
says, speaking of the time when Dickens as 
a child lived there: 

“There were then at the top of Bayham 
street some almshouses, and were still when 
he revisited it with me nearly twenty-seven 
years ago, and to go to this spot, he told 
me, and look from it over the dust-heaps, 
and dock-leaves, and fields (no longer there 
when we saw it together), at the cupola of 
St. Paul’s looming through the smoke, was 
a treat that served him for hours of vague 
reflection afterward. To be taken out for 
a walk into the real town, especially if it 
were anywhere about Covent Garden, or 
the Strand, perfectly entranced him with 
pleasure.” 

This last, of course, was normal to any 
observant child, but what was really re- 
markable Forster goes on to tell : 

“ But, most of all, he had a profound 
attraction of repulsion to St. Giles. If he 
could only induce whomsoever took him 


| supremely happy. 
Holborn viaduct, one of | 





——— 


out to take him through Seven Dials he was 
‘Good heavens!’ he 
would exclaim, ‘ what wild visions of prod- 
igies of wickedness, want and beggary arose 


| in my mind out of that place!’” 


But to return to Oliver’s new home, or 
rather his Aaditat. Saffron Hill, formerly 
the abode of Fagin and his crew, has utterly 
changed character; yet, though the dirt, the 
crime and the misery are gone, the place 
has not entirely lost all interest. When the 
old houses of Field Lane were torn down to 
make improvements in the district, it was 
discovered that they were built over an 
ancient ditch, and that some of them were 
provided with convenient trap-doors for the 
safe and easy disposal of the bodies of such 
unfortunates as had been lured to these dens 
and made away with. Saffron Hill is now 
the abode of the peripatetic Italian organ- 
grinders of London, while in Field Lane 
the miserable buildings of fifty years ago are 
replaced by large warehouses, decent beer- 
houses and apartment-houses for the poor, 
their unpleasing baldness touched to bright- 
ness, here and there, by the brilliant conti 
dina dress of some Italian girl. Upon the 
sign of the first warehouse which greets the 
eye as one enters the precincts of old Field 
Lane from the Holborn side, one reads, 
oddly enough, “T. Dawkins, warehouse- 
man.” Has the Artful as well as Mr. Charles 
Bates reformed, and taken unto himself with 
his new trade a new Christian name? 

Though Field Lane, with all the squalid 
misery which infested it, is no more, it is 
not difficult to discover in London and in 
Liverpool streets which answer accurately to 
Dickens’s description of this resort of thieves. 
Fontenoy street, in Liverpool, for example, is 
said to be its counterpart by one who is well 
acquainted with both. 

Exception has been taken to the fact that 
Dickens should have chosen a Jew as the 
typical trainer of thieves. But it must be 
borne in mind that Fagin’s heavy business 
was not as a mere thief-trainer, but as a 
broker in the spoils of their calling. Like a 
true Jew, he traded first in their industry and 
finally in themselves, when they were suf- 
ficiently involved to be worth selling to the 
law; and moreover Fagin was a portrait 
from the life. Later on, to the charge of 
having held the Jews up, in the person 
of this wretch, to undeserved opprobrium, 
Dickens offered the amende honorable in the 
creation of Riah, the stately old Hebrew 
in “ Our Mutual Friend.” 

The facility with which street robberies 
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KEW BRIDGE ON THE THAMES. 


were committed in those days seems some- | of the happy manner in which Dickens has 


what surprising to us, and more so to an | caught his characteristics. 


Englishman, for the new police present a On one occasion a witness came into 

happy contrast to the old. The ancient | court, attended by a stray dog which had 

night-watchman was a fit companion to | attached himself to him. 

Dogberry and Verges. When the darkness “ Why do you bring your dog into court ?” 

closed in, this official was wont to retire to | demanded the magistrate. 

his watch-box, and, if he did not “snore “ He is not mine, your worship,” said the 

out the watch of night,” he contented him- | witness. 

self with taking his rounds periodically, “ Not yours! Whose is it, then ?” said the 

giving ample warning of his approach to | justice. “I, myself, saw it come into court 

misdoers by vociferating the hour. The | with you.” 

new police which superseded the watchman “ T do not know whose it is, your worship.” 

were introduced by Sir Robert Peel,—hence “Do you hear that?” said the vigilant 

the sobriquets “ Peelers” and “ Bobbies,” | administrator of justice, with cheerful alacrity, 

as the members of the force are indifferently | —“ a dog stealer!” 

called by their natural enemies, the populace. | “ But, your worship,” said the unfortunate 
When, at last, Oliver’s marvelously inno- | witness, “ he followed me, and I could not 

cent eyes were opened to the real calling | shake him off.” 

of his companions by the picking of Mr.| “Well, well, sirrah!” said the irate mag- 

Brownlow’s pocket, when he found himself | istrate, “give your evidence for what it is 

under arrest as the thief, and brought to | worth, and, clerk! make out a dog case to 

the police court to answer before the magis- | follow. A very likely story, indeed!” 

trate Fang, we have a portrait from the life. The witness, however, escaped the trial 

This magistrate, whose name was Laing, | by the favor of the clerk, who understood 

actually ruled in one of the London courts. | how to manage the magnate, and succeeded 

Some of his sentences are no less extraordi- | in settling the matter without appeal to 

nary than that pronounced upon Oliver, and | the law. 

very similar in character. One may be cited The expedition of Sikes and Oliver to 

which will give some idea of the fitness of | Chertsey, on the house-breaking business, is 

this gentleman for the magisterial office, and | one of the finest pieces of description in all 
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Dickens’s writings. They set out from Sikes’s 
den in Clerkenwell and passed through Beth- 
nal Green, which was near his abode. ‘This 
was then a most disreputable neighborhood, 
but it has since been greatly improved. A 


————_. 


gives it, is full of color. The dull, cheerless 
morning ; the somber light of the coming 
day, “ only seeming to pale that which the 
street lamps afforded, without shedding any 
warmer or brighter tint upon the wet house. 
tops and dreary streets”; the waking 
of the busier portions of the great 





town as they came along, until the 
center of activity was reached jn 
Smithfield market. The description 
of the market was applicable then 
as it is not now. ‘The stalls and 
spaces filled with sheep, and oxen, 
and pigs all tell of the time whena 
lively trade was driven here in cattle 
“upon the hoof.” Annually a mill- 
ion and a half animals were brought 
thus into the very heart of London, 
and offered up in sacrifice on the 
ground made sacred by the Smith- 
field fires of centuries before. Now 
the slaughtering is done upon the 
farms where the cattle are raised 
—much of it on this side of the 
water; and the market, instead of 
the open squares filled with booths 
and shambles, is a fine building, 
within which the comparatively quiet 
traffic in “dead meat” goes on. 
Upon all this medley and these 
shifting scenes, St. Bartholomew's, 
in its cloistered calm, has looked 
down unchanged for centuries. 

As they turned out of Smithfield 
market into Holborn—“‘ Now, 
young un,’ said Sikes, looking up at 
the clock of St. Andrew’s church, 
‘hard upon seven! You must step 
out. Come, don’t lag behind al- 
ready, lazy legs.’” The face of St 
Andrew’s clock, which is transparent 
and lighted from within, had prob- 
ably served to tell the time to Sikes 
and his companions on many of 











LONDON BRIDGE—THE LANDING STAIRS. 


committee of the council on education have 
redeemed in part this forsaken locality. A 
branch of the Kensington Museum has been 
established here, where there are some per- 


manent collections, though in the main it is | 


supplied by loans—the first of which was the 
magnificent collection of paintings and other 
works of art which for three years were lent 
by Sir Richard Wallace; and after they were 
removed their place was supplied by other 
loans, including the Indian presents to the 
Prince of Wales—admission being usually 


free. The picture of this walk, as Dickens | 


their nocturnal expeditions. 
Passing Hyde Park corner and 
so on through Kensington, Isleworth and 
Hammersmith, they came to Kew Bridge. A 
very good idea of this latter is given in the 
illustration. Notwithstanding its nearness 
to London it retains a quiet country look, 
having lost less of its distinctive character 
than most of the resorts about the city. 
The bridge is an old stone structure, one 
end of which abuts on the village green and 


| the other on Brentford. The chief inter- 


est of Kew belongs to its botanic garden 
and its botanists, the Hookers, father and 
son, with whom it is closely associated. 
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Having passed Brentford,—Falstaff’s 
Brentford,—Hampton, Sunbury and Shep- 

rton, they finally, through the city’s roar 
and the country’s quiet, reached the dilapi- 
dated dwelling where flash Toby Crackit 
and Barney received them, till the hour for 
the burglary in Chertsey should arrive. 


By far the most touching portion of | 
“Qliver Twist,” and that which shows the | 


most masterly perception of character, is the 
story of Nancy—the lost, degraded creature 


who yet feels an outgoing of tenderness | 


toward the innocent boy whom she has 
helped to recapture, and a loyalty for the 
man who maltreats her. The story culmi- 
nates after her visit to London Bridge, where 
she endeavors to harmonize the two best 
instincts of her nature,—to save the boy and 
cling still to the man who would ruin him, 
—and for the effort pays the penalty of her 
life. 

The steps down which Nancy and Oliver’s 
friends go to escape all observation are on 
the further end in the illustration—the Surrey 
side. 
bridge is one of the busiest in the world; 
four streams of wagon traffic flow on in a 
steady stream, while on each side is an un- 
broken procession of pedestrians. 


Nancy’s murder is the pivot upon which 
the whole story turns: by it Oliver is saved, 


and Fagin and Sikes are lost. It is one of 
those scenes in which the brutal and the 
pathetic are so closely interwoven that one 
shrinks from re-reading, and even from too 
vividly recalling it. 

Newgate Prison, the predestined end of 
Fagin’s miserable career, stands under the 
same roof as the Central Criminal courts. 
It fronts on the Old Bailey, the street lead- 
ing from Ludgate Hill to Newgate street. 
This portion of the city itself, low and vile 
in the olden time, formed an outskirt of 
the neighborhood which extends between 
Blackfriars Bridge and the Temple. This, 
region is interesting from the fact that here 


By day this thoroughfare across the | 





lay the old Alsatia, that portion of London 
which was reserved as a city of refuge for | 
criminals. Here they could flee and be | 
safe from pursuit, for into this “ sanctuary ” 
no officer of justice was permitted to enter. | 
A cesspool of wickedness in the very heart | 
of the city, into which crime and lawless- | 
hess were permitted to pour unchecked, | 
and there to lie festering and rotting un- 
disturbed. What hope could there be for 
the moral health of London while the cen- 
ters of disease and death were sacredly 
guarded from purification by the will of the 


king? Later, this sanctuary was removed 
south of the Thames to the Borough, and 
called the Mint. 

At Newgate was originally one of the old 
city gates, of which only the names remain, 
such as Ludgate, Bishop’s gate, etc., to 
remind modern London that she was once 
a walled town. The debtor’s prison which 
was formerly here has been removed. 
Pictures drawn with great power are to be 
found in “ Pickwick,” “ David Copperfield ” 
and “ Little Dorrit,” of the miserable fatuity 
of the laws which condemned a man, who 
had been unfortunate or thriftless, to perpetu- 


| ate his folly to the end of time in these 


debtors’ prisons. But “ Oliver Twist” deals 
with the somberer side of prison life. 

Dickens had occasion to learn some- 
thing of the courts from the fact that he 
was at first clerk in a law office, and later 
a reporter in Doctors’ Commons and other 
courts ; and this intimate knowledge is mani- 
fest in the correct and characteristic sketches 
he gives of them, and of the administration 
of—let us say—justice in them. 

The ease with which Oliver and Mr. 


one res ee _ ot, 

NEWGATE PRISON, THE OLD BAILEY. 
Brownlow gained admission to Fagin’s 
cell is calculated to excite some surprise in 
these days, when such access is very difficult. 
Prison reform was still in its inception. A 
glance into “ Sketches by Boz” shows how 
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“THAT PART OF THE THAMES ON WHICH 


easily Dickens was admitted into Newgate 
—that singular court where life waits in the 


antechambers of death—and to what pur- | 


pose he used his opportunities. 

Close by Newgate stands St. Sepulchre’s 
church. Here the knell is tolled for the poor 
wretch who is about to pay the penalty of 
his crimes, and here, at one time, the singular 
and beautiful custom prevailed, of present- 
ing a bunch of flowers to the malefactor, as 
he passed from the prison to the gallows 
at Tyburn Hill. 
same journey he was supplied with a tankard 
of beer. 

The companion picture to the Jew’s 
death is that of his coadjutor Sikes. The 
contrast between the Jew’s miserable end, 
almost like that of a poisoned rat dying in 
his hole, and the desperate death of the 
robber, brought to bay, is drawn with a 
masterly hand. The scene of Sikes’s death 
is on the southern or Surrey side of the 
Thames, just at the bend below Tower Hill. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE CHURCH AT ROTHERHITHE ABUTS.” 


was denied, even at the time of Dickens's 
description; and one Alderman Lawrie 
publicly expressed his belief that “there 
aint no sich a place as Jacob’s Island.” In 
consequence of which, in his new edition 
of 1867, the novelist declared in his preface 
that it might even then be seen, just as he 
had originally described it. Now, the crazy 


| old houses with their overhanging galleries, 


A little further on in the 


the great, empty warehouses, roofless and 
decaying, the shaky little bridge, spanning 
the slimy ditch,—all are swept away. The 
description of the pursuit, and the escape of 


| Sikes from the hands of his pursuers, is thus 


introduced : 

“ Near that part of the Thames on which 
the church at Rotherhithe abuts, where the 
buildings on the banks are dirtiest and the 
vessels on the river blackest with the dust 
of the colliers and the smoke of close-built 


| and low-roofed houses, there exists at the 


The little island formed by the mill-pond | 


or Folly ditch, into which the wretched 
man attempted to escape, is still to be found 
upon the maps of London. But the place 
itself no longer exists. Indeed, its existence 


present day the filthiest, the strangest, the 
most extraordinary of the many localities 
that are hidden in London, wholly unknown 
even by name to the great mass of its nhab- 
itants.” 

Near here were gathered, in the upper 
rooms of a crumbling and deserted ware- 
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house, the three men who constituted the 
remnant of the gang scattered by Sikes’s 
flight and Fagin’s apprehension, and hither 
Sikes had fled before the fury of the mob. 

« Oliver Twist” is strongest in the iso- 
lated dramatic scenes, like these illustrated 


THE 
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INTERIOR 


Fra GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, priest and 
prophet, patriot and politician, is one of the 
grandest figures of Italian history. His 
whole life was a protest against the corrup- 
tion of his age, his death, the fitting and 
inevitable crown of the career of one who— 
in that age—*“conceived and almost 


PLAIN STORY OF SAVONAROLA’S 





in the present article. Not even in “ Bleak 
House,” or “ The Tale of Two Cities,” has 
the author been more forcible in effect, as is 
evinced in the fact that one of the very few 
successful attempts at dramatization of his 
works has been based upon this theme. 


LIFE. 


OF THE CHURCH OF SAN DOMENICO. 


achieved the splendid notion of an equal 
republic of Christian men acting on the 
highest Christian principles.’’* 

Savonarola has been the subject of so 
much controversy, his career the theme of 
so many celebrated works, that it is no part 
of our purpose to enter into any examina- 


* Dean Milman. 











SAVONAROLA PREACHING IN THE DUOMO, FLORENCE. 


tion of his doctrines. One fact, however, | 
emerges, clear as sunlight, from the mass of | 
evidence collected by his most competent | 
biographers ; namely: that although to main- 
tain his cause of reform he braved single- | 
handed the whole power of the Papacy, he 
was a reformer of morals rather than of 
creed, and remained to the last a devout 
believer in the dogmas of the Roman Cath- 
olic church. 

The plain story of his life will serve to 
show what ardent faith stirred this man’s 
soul, burnt through all obstacles, and con- 
verted the shrinking, meditative student into 
the fervid orator whose words roused sin- 
ners to repentance, into the sagacious ruler, 
who, for a space of more than three years, | 
evolved order out of chaos, and governed 
factious Florence with consummate tact and 
statesmanship. 





| character. 


Girolamo Savonarola saw the light at 
Ferrara on the 21st September, 1452, and 
was the third-born of an honorable family of 
Paduan origin. His grandfather, a physician 
of talent and celebrity, author of many 
works on medicine, settled in Ferrara at the 
invitation of Marchese Nicholas III. of Este. 
But little is known of Michele, Girolamo’s 
father ; he is said to have devoted much time 
to scholastic learning, but he does not appear 
to have turned his studies to any practical 
account, for he led the life of a courtier and 
speedily dissipated the fortune accumulated 
by the elder Michele’s labors. But his wife, 
Elena Buonaccorsi, of Mantua, was of an- 
other stamp, and, like the majority of the 
mothers of great men, was a woman of 
elevated mind and remarkable strength of 
Girolamo’s letters to her prove 
the depth of tender, respectful affection she 
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Mi- 


yossessed his fullest confidence in every | chele Savonarola being a hanger-on of the 


vicissitude of his extraordinary career. 

The little Girolamo was a serious, quiet 
child, and his biographers agree that he 
showed precocious signs of superior capacity. 
Even in his early childhood the hopes of 
the family were centered in his future; he 
was to be a great physician, good and gifted 
as the wise old grandfather who guided 
his first footsteps to knowledge. He was 
barely ten years old when his grandfather 
died, but he had already drawn much profit 
from his teachings, and was passionately 
fond of study. Few details remain to us of 
his boyish years; we only know that he read 
St. Thomas Aquinas and the Arab com- 
mentators upon Aristotle with intense de- 


light, and acquired much mastery of scho- | 


lastic subtleties. He also wrote verses; 
learnt drawing and music, avoided gayety 
and pleasure, and loved to take solitary 
walks by the banks of the Po. In those 
days Ferrara was a busy, populous city, its 
reigning prince, Duke Borso D’Este, one of 
the most magnificent potentates of the times, 
and his glittering court the scene of per- 
petual festivities and entertainments. All 


sorts of exalted personages, popes and em- 


perors even, were continually passing 
through Ferrara, and, of course, all sorts of 





| time he was not yet twenty. 


court, his household must have breathed an 
atmosphere of parade and excitement, and 
Girolamo’s repulsion for all these pagan re- 
joicings proves the early development of his 
individuality. Once, while still a mere child, 
he was taken by his parents to the Ducal Pal- 
ace, but they could never persuade him to 
go there again. It may be that his first fer- 
vor for religion was awakened by the pas- 
sage of Pope Pius II. on his way to Mantua 
to preach the crusade against the Turks; at 


| any rate the grave, quiet child soon devel- 


oped into an earnest, melancholy student, 
zealous in fasting and in prayer, and strangely 
out of harmony with his gay surroundings. 
Before long a fresh element of unrest, in the 
shape of an unrequited love, came to add 
to the tumult in his soul. He conceived an 
ardent passion for the daughter of an exiled 
Strozzi with whom his family lived on neigh- 
borly terms, but when one day he found 
courage to reveal his love, he was crushed 
by the girl’s scornful reply that no Strozzi 
could stoop to wed a Savonarola. At that 
Then followed 
two years of bitter internal struggle. His 
mind revolted from his destined profession, 
and day by day it became clearer to him 
that his vocation was to cure men’s souls in- 


THE DEATH-BED 9F LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 
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PIAZZA, CHURCH AND CONVENT OF SAN MARCO, FLORENCE. 


stead of men’s bodies. Yet he was distracted 
by a thousand doubts, a thousand conflicting 
emotions. His longing for the cloister was 
no desperate resolve born of Madamigella 
Strozzi’s disdain, though the pain of rejection 
must have confirmed his disgust for the 
world. His purpose had nobler roots than 
any personal suffering, and he was slowly 
gathering strength to flower into action. 
His daily prayer was “ Lord! teach me the 


| ual mortification of the flesh; 


| 


way my soul must walk,” and suddenly, in | 


1474, when he was twenty-two, he heard a 
sermon at Faenza that gave him the answer 
he sought. 


His way was clear now, and he | 


returned home decided to become a monk. | 


But nowcame a still more painful wrestle with 
domestic affections; his resolution often 
quailed when he met his mother’s eyes, 
fixed upon him with a sad tenderness that 
seemed to divine his unspoken purpose. He 
could not face the ordeal of farewell, so, on 
the 24th of April, 1475, when all the rest of 
the family were abroad at the festival of St. 
George, he stole away from the empty 
house and, hurrying to Bologna, entered the 
convent of St. Domenico. The same day 
he wrote a tender letter to his father, asking 
his blessing, and explaining why he had 
sought refuge in the cloister. The world 
was intolerably wicked, he said ; everywhere 


| unadorned and almost uncultivated. 


spised. Among the papers he left at Ferrara 
was an epistle on “ Contempt of the World,” 
in which he inveighed against the prevailing 
corruption, and foretold divine punishment 
—such as had befallen Sodom and Go- 
morrah. 

But now, with fasting, prayer and contin- 
Girolamo 
entered upon his novitiate and gave himself 
up to the contemplation of celestial things. 
Contemporary writers tell us that, at this 
period, he looked more like a shadow than 
a man, 

All painted portraits of this extraordinary 
monk are, at first “sight, almost repulsive, 
but written descriptions assure us that those 
strange, irregular features of his were beau- 
tified by an expression of singular force and 
goodness; that his blue eyes sparkled and 
flamed beneath his black eyebrows and 
rugged forehead, that the large mouth and 
projecting under-lip, if sometimes closed in 
lines of power and resolve, would also relax 
into smiles of exceeding sweetness and 
gentleness. He was of middle height, of dark 
complexion, of a sanguine bilious tempera- 
ment and a nervous system of very <elicate 
fiber. His manners were simple, his “— 

1S 
wonderful power of oratory was as yet un- 


in Italy he beheld vice exalted, virtue de- | suspected, although his superiors, recognizing 
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his intellectual gifts, employed him to in- | 


struct the novices instead of in the menial 
offices he had humbly asked to fulfill. He re- 
mained in this Bologna convent for six years, 
years of outward tranquillity, although the 
poems he composed during the period attest 
to his fever of indignation against the grow- 
ing corruptions of the church, and his intense 
grief for the afflictions of his country. 

~ In 1482 he was sent to Ferrara. He went 
with reluctance, and avoided his family as 
much as possible, regarding the promptings 
of earthly affections as so many snares of the 
evil one. His sermons seem to have made 
little mark in the city, for, as he lamented 
later, nO man is a prophet in his own land. 
He was soon recalled, for, one of the usual 
petty wars with Venice being imminent, 
Ferrara was no longer a fitting home for the 
peaceable Dominican, and he was then dis- 
patched to Florence to the convent of St. 
Mark, the scene of his future triumphs and 
trials. 


Il. 


Ar the time of Savonarola’s arrival in 
Florence, Lorenzo il Magnifico was in the 
heyday of his power and prosperity, the city 


was given up to pleasure, and lost liberty was 
forgotten in a trance of luxurious ease. Fresh 
from gloomy Bologna, the friar was at first 
enchanted with his new surroundings. It 
seemed like a foretaste of heaven to become 
the inmate of a cloister sanctified by the 
memory of St. Antonino, adorned by the 
inspired paintings of Fra Angelico, in the 
midst of this fairest of Italian cities. But 
his illusions were speedily dispelled; he 
heard Lorenzo’s canti carnascialeschi re- 
sounding through the streets, he found the 
smooth, cultured citizens dead to all sense 
of faith or virtue, St. Marco itself invaded by 
the prevailing mania for pagan philosophy. 
In 1483, Savonarola was appointed Lenten 
preacher at St. Lorenzo, but his sermons 
had no attraction for hearers accustomed to 
pulpit oratory replete with classic learning 
and fashionable graces of style. How could 
they listen to a man who, in plain rough 
words, earnestly called them to repentance, 
instead of pleasing their taste by a display 
of elegant subtleties? So all the world 
thronged to Fra Mariano’s adorned dis- 
courses in Santo Spirito, and San Lorenzo 
was deserted. 

Discouraged by this failure, which seemed 
to close one career of usefulness, Savona- 


WITH THE NOVICES AT SAN MARCO. 
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rola almost determined to abandon the 
pulpit and devote himself to teaching in 
the convent, but zeal for the redemption of 
those corrupt Florentines soon prevailed 
over self-love ; he must, he would stir them 
from their lethargy of sin—the Almighty 
would show him the way to their hearts. 
For, already convinced of his divine mission, 
the colder, the more indifferent his hearers, 
the greater the need of saving them from 
perdition. Already, too, he saw visions, and 
discovered, in the Apocalypse, symbols of 
the heavenly vengeance about to overtake 
this guilty people. We find his pent-up 
fecling expressed in a poem addressed to 
the Saviour, written at this period. Innocent 
XIII. now occupied the pontifical throne, 
and the atrocious scandals of his reign threw 
into the shade the infamy of his predecessor, 
Sixtus IV. 

It was at the little hill town of St. Gemig- 
nano that the friar had the first gleam of 
success as a preacher, found his voice, as it 
were, and gained some confidence in his 
own powers, but it was only a year or two 
later, at Brescia, that he suddenly revealed 
his might as an orator. On this occasion 
he had to treat of his favorite theme, the 
Apocalypse, and he shook men’s souls by 


THE CLOISTER. 


his predictions, brought them around him 


in panting, awe-struck crowds. This mis- 
sion proved the foundation of his fame; his 
hearers were transported by an ecstasy of 
mingled terror and faith, when, at the close 
of awful denunciations of the wrath to come, 
his tones of thunder sank to accents of in- 
finite tenderness in describing the loving 
mercy of God. A Brescian friar relates 
that more than once an aureole of light was 
seen flashing round the preacher’s head. 

Soon, at Reggio, during a Dominican 
council attended by many eminent laymen, 
Savonarola had an opportunity of showing 
himself to be not only a fervid orator but a 
learned theologian, versed in all the subtle- 
ties of the schools. The celebrated Pico 
Della Mirandola was so impressed by the 
friar’s ability, that he is said to have urged 
Lorenzo de’ Medici to obtain his recall to 
Florence. Thither he finally returned in 
the Lent of 1490, intending to resume his 
humble office of reader to the novices, but 
his fame had gone before him, the great 
Pico had sounded his praises, and the 
Florentines were in a fever of impatience 
to listen to the orator they had formerly 
despised. 

At first,—perhaps doubtful of his power 
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THE ARREST OF 


to compel Florentine attention,—his lectures | 
were delivered in the convent garden, and 
only a small audience admitted. But day | 
by day fresh hearers obtained entrance; 
they besought him to choose a wider arena, 
and at last one Saturday, at the conclusion 
of his discourse, the friar implored the | 
— of his congregation, and simply 
said : 

“To-morrow we will address you in | 


SAVONAROLA. 


church; there will be a lecture and a ser- 


| mon.” 


Legend adds that he announced that he 


| should preach for eight years. 


The morrow was the 1st of August, 1490. 
St. Mark’s was crowded to suffocation, and 
Savonarola delivered—as he himself tells us 
—a “terrible sermon.” From that moment 
his success was complete. Florence went 
mad with admiration, and in discussing the 
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was the aim of every word, every line, every act 
of Girolamo Savonarola. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE EXECUTION, 


merits of this wonderful preacher even 
Plato was for a time forgotten. 

But Savonarola, warned by experience, 
knew that this momentary triumph would 
not silence learned skeptics ; he foresaw that 
he would be accused of insufficient doctrine, 
and determined to publish a collection of 
his writings for the mstruction of the people, 
and a confutation of hostile pedants. These 
writings proved him to be an accurate stu- 
dent Of the pagan philosophy he so fiercely 
denounced, and that it was no ignorance of 
the fathers that drove him to seek texts and 
inspiration from the Word of God alone. 
“ The Triumph of the Cross” is his princi- 
pal theological work, and all are animated 

y the burning religious spirit that informed 
his whole life. 


To bring mankind to God 





And now, early in 1491, St. Mark’s church no 


longer sufficing for the friar’s hearers, he 
was invited to preach in the cathedral, 
and from the moment when his voice 
was first heard beneath Brunelles. 
chi’s dome, his rule over Flor. 
ence may be said to 
That he was now ; 
was plain from the anger 
and uneasiness of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici. Five of the 
leading men were deputed 
to recommend th« 
to moderate his t 
—in his own and the 
convent’s interest—shoy 
more respect to author- 
ties. This Savonarola curt- 
ly refused to do, adding 
that he well knew who 
had prompted the advice. 
“Tell your master,” he 
said, in conclusion, “ that 
although I am an humble 
stranger, he the city’s lord, 
yet that I shall remain, he 
will depart.” Afterward, 
in the presence of many 
witnesses, he declared that 
mighty changes were over- 
hanging Italy ; that Loren- 
zo, the Pope and the king 
of Naples were all near 

unto death. 
In July of the same year 
he was eiected Prior of St. 
Mark’s. The convent had 
been rebuilt by Cosimo, 
enriched by the donations 
of the Medici; it was therefore judged 
necessary for the new Prior to pay a visit of 
respect and homage to Lorenzo. Savona- 
rola would not conform to the usage. He 
owed his election to God, not to Lorenzo, 
and to God alone would he render obedi- 
ence. Lorenzo was furious. “ This strap- 
ger comes to inhabit my house, and does 
not stoop to pay me a visit.” He ted 
conciliatory measures; it was beneath 
his dignity to recognize the hostility of 
a simple monk. Accordingly, he several 
times attended mass at St. Mark’s, and 
then walked in the convent garden, 
but the Prior always remained invisible, 
and took no notice of the Magnifico’s pres- 
ence. He then placed large sums of money 
in the alms-box, - and Savonarola sent his 


begin, 


pe wer 


pre acher 
Ie, and 
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gold-pieces to the Buoni Uomini di S. Mar- 
tino, for distribution among the poor. He 
felt nothing but the keenest abhorrence for 


the tyrant who had robbed Florence of her | 


liberty, and demoralized her people. In 
his eyes, Lorenzo’s pagan learning and rare 
intellectual gifts were only so many engines 
of ill and corruption. To come to any 
compromise with the Magnifico would be 
an offense against God. 

Lorenzo now tried other means. Fra 
Mariano da Genazzano was invited to re- 
sume his preachings, and on Ascension Day 
chose for his text: “It is not for you to 
know the times and seasons” (Acts 1. 7). 
Crowds flocked to hear him; he had the 
prestige of former popularity; had he kept 
his temper, he might have severely damaged 
his rival’s rising reputation. But rage and 
envy carried him beyond all bounds, and 
his scandalous invectives and accusations 
against Savonarola thoroughly disgusted his 
hearers. Meanwhile, Fra Girolamo had 
taken up the challenge by preaching on 
the same text, and his arguments and elo- 
quence combined made his victory so com- 
plete that Fra Mariano was silenced. The 
Franciscan feigned indifference to his defeat, 
invited Savonarola to his convent, and there 
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SAVONAROLA’S CELL IN THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCO. 





was an interchange of: clerical courtesies. 
But he never forgave him, and later, in Rome, 
became one of the most active instruments 
of his downfall. 


Ill, 


WE now approach one of the best-known 


| scenes of Savonarola’s life. In April, 1492, 


Lorenzo de’ Medici lay dying in his pleasure 
palace at Careggi, burdened by the load of 
his crimes. Neither the affection of his 
most faithful friends nor the full absolution 
granted by his confessor, availed to appease 
his guilty terrors. How could he feel as- 
sured of Divine pardon when it was only 
announced by lips too obsequious to contra- 
dict his lightest wish ? Formerly it was his 
boast that no man dared to say him nay ; now 
it was his despair. Suddenly he remembered 
the unyielding monk who had withstood 
both his flattery and his threats ; this man, at 
least, would tell him the truth ; absolved by 
him, his sins would drop from him and leave 
him white as snow! In hottest haste a 
messenger was dispatched to St. Mark’s, 
and, although with much reluctance, Savon- 
arola obeyed the surprising summons. Of 
the many versions of this celebrated inter- 
view Politian’s and Burlamacchi’s are the 
best known. Politian denies that Savona- 
rola refused absolution, but Politian was a 


= courtier and a devoted adherent of the 


Medici. Burlamacchi was a contemporary 
and friend of Savonarola, and wrote his ac- 
count at a period when public opinion was 
hostile to the friar’s memory, and many were 
living to contradict his tale had it been false. 

This, then, is what he tells us: Savonarola 
gravely listened to Lorenzo’s agitated con- 
fession, and tried to soothe him by repeat- 
ing: “ God is good, God is merciful.” But 
to obtain Divine forgiveness three things 
are necessary : I. Sincere and living faith in 
His mercy. 

Lorenzo professed his faith. 

II. The restitution of all ill-gotten gains. 

The dying man hesitated, but soon bowed 
his head in token of assent. 

Then Savonarola rose up, and fixed his 
wonderful, blazing eyes on the cowering 
prince—*“ And thirdly,” he solemnly cried, 
“thirdly, you must restore the liberty of 
Florence.” Upon this, Lorenzo turned his 
face to the wall and made noreply. Savon- 
arola waited a few moments, but the silence 
was unbroken, so he left the room without 
giving absolution, and shortly after Lorenzo 
de’ Medici drew his last breath, aged only 
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TOMB OF SAN DOMENICO, 


forty-four years. After this event Savona- 
rola’s influence rapidly increased, and he 
gained many fresh adherents among men 
who had been admirers of Lorenzo, but 
who were disgusted by the coarse violence 
and inefficient policy of his successor, Piero. 


The affairs of the state went from bad to | 


worse ; Florence was fast losing the pre- 
dominance she had acquired under the 
astute rule of Lorenzo. Men recalled Sa- 
vonarola’s predictions, and in the July of 
the same year the second of these was ful- 


| filled by the death of Innocent XIII. The 
| woes of Italy approached their climax in the 
| scandalous election of Cardinal Borgia to 
| the Papal chair. 

Savonarola’s discourses were marked by 
| continually increasing fervor; his medita- 
| tions on the state of his country, on the 
| one hand, on the other his study of the 

prophets, had wound him up to a religious 
frenzy, in which he saw visions and believed 
himself the mouth-piece of Divine revelation. 
It was while preaching one of his terrible ad- 
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vent sermons that he beheld the famous 
yision, recorded in contemporary medals and 
wood-cuts, which has almost become a sym- 
bol of his doctrines. He saw a hand with a 
faming sword, on which was. inscribed : 
«Gladius Domini supra terram cito et veloc- 
itr.” He heard supernatural voices pro- 
claiming mercy tothe faithful and punishment 
to sinners, and cries that the wrath of God 
was at hand. Then the sword bent toward 
earth, the sky darkened, thunder pealed, 
lightning flashed and the whole earth was 
wasted by famine, war and pestilence. 

Soon after this, Savonarola was removed 
from Florence, and we find him preaching 
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happen in Bologna.” He is said to have seen 
visions on his lonely journey, to have been 
accompanied by a celestial messenger who 
restored his strength with food and drink, 
and who only disappeared at the St. Gallo 
gate. Certain itis, that he reached Florence 
without molestation, and was rapturously 
welcomed by his brethren at St. Mark’s. 

His first undertaktng was to re-establish 
the former rigid discipline of his order, and 
the better to carry out this reform, he con- 
trived, after battling through innumerable 
difficulties, to obtain a Papal brief freeing 
St. Mark’s from its subjection to the Lom- 
bard vicars of the Dominican order. Now, 
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THE EXECUTION OF SAVONAROLA. 


(FROM AN OLD PAINTING.) 


to excited crowds in the north of Italy. | at last, his hands were free; he was an in- 


The principal incident of these missions 
was the danger he ran at Bologna, by pub- 
licly rebuking the wife of Bentivoglio, lord 
of that city, for her noisy entrance in church 
during divine service. Assassins were sent 
to dispatch the insolent monk, but it is 
said, they were so awed by Savonarola’s 
words and demeanor, that they fled in 
dismay from his presence. At the conclu- 
sion of his last sermon, the friar, with 
characteristic boldness, announced the day 
and hour of his departure from Bologna, 
bade those who had business with him seek 
him at once and added with significant 
emphasis: “I know that my death will not 
Vow. XX.—34. 





| dependent authority, and no longer liable to 


be sent hither and thither at the pleasure of 
superiors in the north. One of his new 
measures wgs to relegate a portion of the 
brotherhood to a quieter retreat outside the 
city, only leaving in Florence those best 
furnished with intellectual gifts. Henceforth 
the convent was to be self-supporting, and 
the friar opened schools for various branches 
of art, and promoted the study of Oriental 
languages. St. Mark’s flourished as it had 
never flourished before and many Floren- 
tines of noble birth flocked to take the vows, 
fired with enthusiasm for Savonarola’s saintly 
life. Meanwhile he was hurling from the 
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pulpit fiercer and fiercer denunciations of 
the abuses of the church and the sins and 
corruptions of mankind, never ceasing his 
prediction of divine wrath. 

And now, in 1494, the sword of God was 
in truth near at hand, forthe Duke of Milan 
had summoned France to his aid, and King 
Charles and his army had crossed the Alps. 
Piero de’ Medici, in an agony of weak con- 
sternation, forgot that in all former wars 
Florence had been the firm ally of the 
French, and entered into close alliance with 
the Neapolitan king whose throne Charles 
claimed as his own. But, with characteristic 
vacillation, Piero immediately repented this 
step, and hurried in person tothe French camp 
at Pietra Santa. Here, without asking coun- 
sel of any one, he at once succumbed before 
Charles VIII., conceded even more than was 
asked, promising a huge sum of money and 
the surrender of the fortresses of Pisa and 
Leghorn up to the termination of the war. 

Thereupon Florence rose to arms. The 
popular fury was so great that excesses of 
the worst kind seemed inevitable. But, 
wonderful to relate—notwithstanding the 
confusion of those terrible days—Savona- 
rola’s sermons quieted the passions of the 
mob and a bloodless revolution was effected. 
Piero di Gino Capponi was the first to 
embody in words the universal feeling that 
“it was time to have done with this baby 
government,” and to declare the deposition 
of Piero de’ Medici. The first act of the re- 
suscitated republic was to dispatch a fresh 
embassy to the French king, to arrange 
the terms of that dangerous friend’s recep- 
tion in Florence. Of course Savonarola 
was one of the envoys, for it was known 
that Charles had an almost superstitious 
veneration for the friar who had so long 
prophesied his descent into Italy and de- 
clared it to be divinely ordained. With 
characteristic humility, Fra Girolamo elected 
to make the journey on foot, and lingered 
in Florence after the departure of Cappo- 
ni and the other embassadors in order once 
more to exhort the citizens to maintain 
peace and order. ‘“ Remember,” he said, 
“ the cry of the Lord: ‘ Mfisericordiam volo.’” 
Woe, woe to those who should disobey the 
command. Probably it was to these exhort- 
ations that Piero de’ Medici owed his life, 
for when the arrival of the new embassa- 
dors showed him that Florence rejected 
his yoke, and he hurried back to the city to 
snatch hysterically at the reins that had 
dropped from his impotent fingers, he was 
allowed to re-enter without molestation, and 





though driven into exile after a few days of 
agitated, purposeless striving, he was peacea- 
bly expelled. His former subjects treated him 
like a bad child and literally hissed him out 
of the city. His brother, the Cardinal, re. 
mained behind for a day or so, and stealthily 
collecting his more portable treasures, jp- 
trusted them to the safe keeping of the 
monks of St. Mark’s. When we remember 
that the convent was the head-quarters of 
the victorious party, it is hard to imagine a 
stronger proof of the esteem inspired by 
Savonarola’s community. 

During these events, Savonarola had been 
received in the French camp with every 
demonstration of respect. The king listened 
more attentively to the friar’s emphatic dis- 
course than to the conciliatory statements 
of his fellow envoys, and although he de. 
clined binding himself to any definite course 
of action before going to Florence, Savon- 
arola returned there full of hope and cour- 
age. Yet to ordinary minds the aspect of 
public affairs was, from all points of view, 
of the gloomiest. Pisa had revolted on the 
very day of the expulsion of Piero from 
Florence, and the rebellion was—at least 
tacitly——encouraged by the French king; no 
new government had as yet been organized, 
and the foreigner was knocking at their 
gates. To preserve public confidence at this 
crisis needed all the efforts of Savonarola 
and Capponi, who were truly the head and 
arm of the bewildered city. 

And now, on November 17th, Charles 
entered Florence at the head of an impos- 
ing force—more like a conqueror than a 
visitor—and encircled by a pompous cortege 
of unprecedented magnificence. Yet, not- 
withstanding their just cause for fear, much 
of the uneasiness of the Florentines vanished 
at the first sight of the dreaded monarch. 
This the threatened-scourge! They beheld 
a puny, ill-made youngster, with a ridicu- 
lously ugly face, ignoble gestures and hesi- 
tating speech, whose weak insignificance 
was all the more apparent in this setting of 
regal splendor. Florence was moved to 
laughter rather than awe. Charles was 
lodged in the Medici palace (Palazzo Ric- 
cardi), and soon, under the influence of 
Piero’s wife and mother, began to show his 
hostility toward the Florentines, and to put 
forward the most exorbitant pretensions. 
The greatest agitation reigned in the city, 
serious collision with the foreign troops 
seemed inevitable, already riots had broken 
out, and the citizens had shown their teeth. 

The Signory saw that the moment had 
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come to make a decisive arrangement with 
their troublesome guest, and when the king 
again dictated ridiculous terms, 4. ¢., the 
restoration of the Medici and exorbitant 


sums of money, the magistrates indignantly | 
councils or assemblies of the Republic. The 


refused their consent. 
“Then we will sound our trumpets!” 


cried the little sovereign, beside himself | 


with rage. At this Capponi snatched the 
treaty from the secretary’s hands, indignantly 


| could be converted into efficacious engines 
of tyranny. 


Thus, while it proved easy 
enough to choose the twenty Accoppiatori 
charged with the nomination of the magis- 
trates, serious disputes arose regarding the 


Council of Seventy, so flexible in the hands 
of the Medici, was promptly abolished, but 
it was found impossible to reconstitute the 


| councils of the people and the commune, 


tore it to shreds, and made his immortal reply: | 
| things, a division of citizens, no longer in 


“ And we will ring our bells.” 

The king was cowed, he withdrew his 
pretensions, signed a more satisfactory 
treaty, and, yielding to Savonarola’s urgent 
persuasions, rid Florence of his presence on 
November 28th. 

We may imagine the joy of the Floren- 
tines. Now, at last, they could breathe 
freely, and so great was their relief that at 
first they hardly grudged their light-fingered 
guests the numberless art-treasures they had 
carried off from the precious accumulations 
in the Medici palace. But if Florence was 
free she had yet to learn the use of her 
liberty. During the seventy years of Medi- 
cian rule, there had been more than time 
enough to forget the art of self-government, 
and, like a newly released prisoner, her eyes 
were still dazzled by the light of day, her 
limbs still stiff with the weight of her chains. 
With commerce ruined, exchequer drained, 
disorder everywhere, Florence felt the need 
of a strong hand to guide her tottering steps, 
and with one accord all eyes were turned 
toward the patriot monk whose words had 
nd them of King Charles, and Savonarola 
became the lawgiver of Florence. 


IV. 


SAVONAROLA’s first care was to provide 
for the material necessities of his flock. He 
collected money for the poor of the city 
and of the outlying territory; he caused 
shops to be opened to give employment to 
the needy; he lightened all taxes, especially 
those weighing on the lower classes; he en- 
forced strict justice and exhorted all men to 
implore the Divine assistance. 

It was soon found that the exigencies of 
the times precluded the revival of the old 
machinery of government as it existed before 
the domination of the Medici. It was alto- 
gether too cumbrous for a state, at war with 
the three revolted provinces of Pisa, Arezzo 
and Montipulciano, and the Medici had 
shown how easily all the jealous precautions 
for insuring impartiality and independence 





because these had represented a state of 


existence and impossible to be renewed. 
Animated discussions took place,—noisy de- 
bates in council-chamber, street and market- 
place. The popular party, headed by Paolo 
Antonio Soderini, fresh from Venice and 
hot with admiration for Venetian institu- 
tions, proposed a great council, open to all 
citizens, and a less numerous council of 
Ottimati, precisely on the pattern of the 
Grand Council and the Pregadi of 
Venice. This proposal was combated by 
the party led by Guido Antonio Vespucci, 
who desired a more restricted form of 
government. The great council, they said, 
might be useful in Venice, where it was 
composed of aristocrats, but would be most 
perilous in Florence, where—for lack of 
nobles—it would be necessary to admit citi- 
zens of all ranks. The majority of the 
magistrates sided with Vespucci, for they 
numbered many secret partisans of the 
Medici, and also the Accoppiatori whose 
office was about to cease, and who desired a 
government in which they could retain 
power. Fortunately, at the moment when 
it seemed most impossible to come to an 
agreement, Savonarola threw the weight of 
his influence on Soderini’s side by preaching 
in favor of an “Universal” or general 
government, with a great council on the 
Venetian plan, but modified to the needs 
and customs of Florence. 

Great was the joy of the Florentine people 
when, after long days of anxiety haunted by 
fears of a narrow rule that would lead the 
way to tyranny as grievous as that from 
which they had but now escaped, they 
heard the voice of their beloved preacher 
boldly uplifted in defense of their rights. 
They were given a great council of 1500 
citizens, of blameless antecedents and over 
twenty-five years of age,—a third of this 
total number was to sit for six months in 
turn ;* and also a sort of upper council of 





*The Hall of the Cinque Cento in the Palazzo 
Vecchio was built expressly for this assembly. 
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eighty, in which all magistrates were entitled 
to sit, and which—conjoined with the Sig- 
nory—held weekly meetings to decide ques- 
tions of too grave and delicate a nature to 
be discussed in the larger assembly. These 
institutions amply satisfied the demands of 
the people, and offered a fair prospect of 
equitable government. And here—space 
lacking for closer details—it may be inter- 
esting to give the precise formula in which 


Savonarola summed up his programme of 


the new constitution : 


I. The fear of God, and purification of | 


manners. II. The promotion of public 
well-being rather than of private interests. 
III. A general amnesty to all political of- 
fenders. IV. A council on the model of 
that of Venice, without a Doge. 

At first all went well, public business was 
carried on with sufficient regularity, men’s 
minds were at rest, and the war with Pisa, 
not as yet of threatening proportions, served 
the good purpose of keeping the Floren- 
tines from quarreling among themselves. 
What, it may be asked, was the position in 
the new commonwealth of the man to whose 
authority it owed its birth? He held no 
recognized office save his normal one of 
Prior of St. Mark’s, yet he was chief guard- 
ian of the public weal, and de facto Dictator 
of Florence. As an instance of his remark- 
able political wisdom, we may mention that it 
was at his instance that the whole oppressive 
system of arbitrary imports, and so-called 
voluntary loans, was swept away, and re- 
placed by a tax of ten per cent. (/a decima ) 
on all real property. All the laws and edicts 
of this memorable period read like para- 
phrases of Savonarola’s sermons, although 
his political counsels were only, as it were, 
interpolated among his religious admoni- 
tions, with which he tasked the sins of his 
countrymen, the degradation of the church, 
and urged Florence to purge itself of its 
corruptions until it should become a truly 
Christian city, a model, not to Rome only, 
but to the world at large. Now it was that 
his eloquence poured forth in fullest tide. 
Day after day his impassioned exhortations, 
pregnant with the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment, wrought upon the minds of the Flor- 
entines, stirring them to a fervor of holiness 
to which they had never before—have 
never since attained. The tension, indeed, 
was too strong to be lasting, and Savona- 
rola was too uncompromising a partisan not 
to arouse the keenest hatred of his political 





| the days when he preached. 
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seemed most firmly established, when jj 
fame drew even inhabitants of distant cities 
around his pulpit, and the Piazza del Py. 


| omo would frequently be filled with th. 


overflowing throng who could find no place 
within the vast cathedral, his enemies 
as yet afraid to raise their voices—wer 
secretly intriguing for his downfall. 

Meanwhile, pleasure-loving Florence {). 
lowed the routine of the cloister ; half the 
year was devoted to abstinence, and hardly 
any citizen ventured to purchase meat or 
a day set apart by Savonarola as a fas, 
Houses, schools and shops were closed on 
Lauds, chants 
and psalms were heard in the streets that 
not long before had echoed the ribald songs 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Men dressed in so. 
ber colors, and women discarded finery and 
jewels. Wives quitted their husbands to enter 
convents, and husbands left their wives. Mar. 
riage became an awful and barely permitted 
rite; women now nursed their own infants 
and people of all ranks, scholars, artists, 
literati, gave up the world, and assumed the 
Dominican habit. But it was to the childre: 
of Florence that Savonaroia addressed his 
tenderest appeals, and there is no greater 


| proof of the marvelous magnetic power of 


the man, of his genuine goodness and purity 
of soul, than the enthusiasm with which the 
youth of the city responded to his call 
Soon he had them organized into a sort of 
sacred militia, into a republic within the 
republic, with special magistrates and func- 
tionaries charged with the enforcement of 
all his rules of holy living. It was with the 
aid of these youthful bands of inquisitors— 
who, as was to be expected, frequently 
abused their singular power, and tyrannized 
over the elder citizens—that Savonarola or- 
ganized the sacred carnival of 1496, when 
people surrendered their costliest possessions 
for the good of the poor, and the square of 
St. Mark’s beheld the curious spectacle of 
tonsured monks, crowned with garlands, 
singing lauds and performing wild dances for 
the glory of God. David had danced be- 
fore the ark, and therefore Savonarola init'- 
ated and encouraged these novel religious 
exercises. The following year, in the same 
spirit, and to emphasize the doctrine of re- 
nunciation of carnal gauds, he celebrated 
the carnival by the famous Burning of the 
Vanities. This ceremony, however, had 4 
modern .precedent, for St. Bernardino of 
Sierra had held a bonfire at Perugia of the 


adversaries, as well as of the shameless court | same species, although on a smaller scale. 


of Rome. 


Thus, even when his authority | 


Some of the old writers have greatly exag- 
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gerated the value of the objects consumed 
on Savonarola’s pyre in the Piazza deila 
Signoria, but it is a fact that a certain Vene- 
tian merchant scandalized the Miagnone Sig- 
nory, then in office, by asking to be allowed 
to purchase the pyramid of vanities, and 
offering the sum of 22,000 gold florins. The 
offer was indignantly rejected, and a por- 
trait of the godless Venetian promptly added 
to the pile. 

Meanwhile, events were darkening; Sa- 
yonarola’s power drooping to its fall. 
Already, two years before, Pope Alexander 
had repented his consent to the enfran- 
chisement of St. Mark’s from the authority 
of the Lombard Dominicans. A transcript 
of one of the terribly graphic sermons, in 
which the Priar ascnbed the past and 
present evils of Italy and the whole world 
to the scandalous vice of the pontifical 
court, had reached the Pope’s eyes, and 
he resolved to silence the daring preacher, 
who so openly denounced his crimes. Fair 
means were first tried; the Prior was even 
ofered the archbishopric of Florence ; hints 
of a forthcoming cardinal’s hat whispered 
in his ear. 

But Alexander had mistaken the man 
with whom he had to deal; personal ambi- 
tion had no entrance in Fra Girolamo’s soul. 
His indignation rose to its fiercest height, 
and from his pulpit he uttered these pro- 
phetic words: “I will have no hat but that 
of the martyr, red with mine own blood.” 

As long as the French king remained in 
Italy, the Pope was too much harassed about 
his own safety to take any vigorous steps 
to indulge his hatred of Savonarola. But 
he was only biding his time; the Borgias 
never forgot their enemies, and the news of 
the marvels accomplished by the friar—of 
skeptical Florence transformed into an 
austerely Christian republic, claiming our 
Saviour for its head—served to inflame his 
rage and dread to the highest pitch. This 
friar must be crushed! Other enemies 
were also at work, among them Ludovico 
Sforza, the powerful Duke of Milan, and 
already, in July, 1495, a Papal brief had 
courteously summoned Savonarola to Rome. 
The Prior, with equal courtesy, alleged vari- 
ous excuses for declining to go. In Sep- 
tember came another summons—less softly 
worded—and soon after a third, threatening 
to lay an interdict on Florence in case of 
refusal. Savonarola would not obey the 
citation, but for a while he suspended his 
sermons in Florence, preaching instead in 
other Tuscan cities. In the Lent of 1496 he 





gave his famous series of sermons upon the 
Prophet Amos, reiterated the necessity of 
church reform and ingeniously strove to rec- 
oncile his rebellion against Alexander, the 
man, with his unalterable fidelity to the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. By this time the eyes 
of all Italy were turned on the simple fnar, 
who dared, single-handed, to brave the 
Papal authority. It was a deadly duel, in 
which one of the combatants must succumb, 
and Savonarola’s utterances were arousing 
a storm which might not impossibly van- 
quish even the tremendous force of Rome. 
This the Pope knew, so his enemy must be 
destroyed. The religious carnival of 1496 
furnished the desired pretext for new pro- 
ceedings against Savonarola. A commission 
of Dominicans found him guilty of her- 
esy, schism and disobedience to the Holy 
See. The threatened sentence of anathema 
was still, for some reason, delayed; but 
meanwhile a fresh brief united the convent 
of St. Mark’s to a new Tuscan province of 
the order, and Savonarola was no longer 
vicar-general. Fortunately for him, the 
Piagnoni were in power at the beginning of 
1497, and his firm friend, Francesco Valori, 
took the lead in public affairs. In March, 
however, things changed. The Arrabbiati 


and the partisans of the Medici merged 


their political differences in common hatred 
of the friar. Piero de’ Medici attempted to 
enter the city, and, although he failed, his ad- 
herents actively pursued their intrigues, and 
party spirit burst out with all its virulence. 
The citizens were growing weary of the re- 
ligious constraints imposed upon them, and 
Alexander saw that the moment was coming 
when revenge would be within his grasp. 
In May, a Signory avowedly hostile to the 
friar came into office, and on Ascension 
Day his enemies exchanged sullen silence 
for active insult. Stealing secretly into the 
cathedral, they heaped his pulpit with filth, 
spread an ass’s skin over the cushion, and 
ran sharp nails into the board on which the 
preacher would strike his hand. His vigilant 
disciples discovered the atrocity. In time 
the pulpit was purified, and, although the 
church was half-filled with clamoring Ar- 
rabbiati, who even tried to make an attempt 
upon his life, Savonarola calmly delivered 
a most impressive sermon, which speedily 
found its way to distant provinces. Still, the 
incident showed the strength of the hostile 
current, and the Signory, in feigned anxiety 
for the public peace, begged the Prior to 
suspend his preaching for a while. 

Almost immediately afterward, the long- 
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threatened bull of excommunication was 
launched. Fra Mariano was in Rome, and 
had urged the Pope to no longer delay 
his vengeance. Still Savonarola was un- 
daunted, and declared the sentence to be 
null and void ; adding, too, that his mission 
came direct from the Almighty, and that 
Alexander, elected simoniacally and stained 
with crime, could be no true Pope. Never- 
theless, the public proclamation of the sen- 
tence, on the 22d of June, could not fail to 
make a deep impression on the public mind. 
All the clergy and the members of several 
orders hostile to Savonarola assembled in 
the Duomo; the brief was solemnly read, 
and then all the lights were extinguished to 
symbolize the spiritual darkness that had 
fallen on the friar and his disciples. The 
Arrabbiati being still in office, the Com- 
pagnacci had full liberty of action, and the 
city gave itself up to license as in the days 
of Lorenzo il Magnifico. But in July the 
new Government was favorable to the friar, 
and corresponded actively with Rome to ob- 
tain the removal of the excommunication. 
Meanwhile, the plague had broken out in 
Florence, and for a time party strife was 
stayed by the presence of this invincible 
foe. Savonarola calmly faced the danger 


and supported the courage of his two hun- 
dred and fifty brethren, taking wise pre- 
cautions for their safety, and sending the 
younger monks into the country away from 


the contagion. His enemies blamed him 
for not going about the town visiting the 
sick, willfully forgetting that such ministra- 
tions were forbidden to an excommunicated 
man. About this time Rome was in com- 
motion about the mysterious murder of the 
Duke of Gandia, and the Pope, his bereaved 
father, was plunged in the wildest despair. 
Savonarola sent a letter of condolence in 
which he, the excommunicated, boldly bade 
the Pontiff bow to the heavenly wrath, and 
repent of his sins while there was yet time. 

The cessation of the plague brought no 
peace to Florence, for Medician intrigues 
were spreading, and a powerful conspiracy 
aiming at Piero’s restoration was discov- 
ered. Five leading citizens were impli- 
cated in the plot ; among them Bernardo del 
Nero, an old man of seventy-five years, of 
high talent and position. The Gonfalonier, 
Francesco Valori, exercised his influence 
to obtain their condemnation, and all five 
were put to death. It is said that Sa- 
vonarola might have saved at least Ber- 
nardo del Nero, had he wished; and it is 
certain that, although he took no active 





i 
part against the prisoners, he refused to raise 
his voice in the cause of mercy. Whatever 
his motives, his silence destroyed his pop- 
ularity with moderate men, and gained the 
Arrabbiati—crushed as they were for the 
moment—numerous fresh adherents, The 
execution of the guilty men served to ey. 
asperate the fury of the Pope, of Sforza and 
all potentates friendly to the Medici, to 
the highest point. Fra Girolamo was noy 
interdicted from preaching even in his own 
convent, and he was again summoned to 
Rome. He again refused obedience, and 
although consenting to abstain from pub. 
lic preaching, he held conferences jn § 
Mark’s that were attended by all his dis. 
ciples, and on Christmas day he defied the 
interdict by publicly celebrating mass and 
heading a solemn procession through the 
cloisters. 


V. 


THE next year, 1498, which was to wit 
ness the close of his wonderful career, 
opened under apparently favorable auspices. 
Now, again, the Piagnoni ruled affairs, and 
at their invitation Savonarola resumed his 
sermons in the Duomo, while his best-be- 
loved disciple, Fra Domenico Buonvicini, 
preached in San Lorenzo. Again a scaffold. 
ing of seats had to be erected in the cathe- 
dral to accommodate the throng of the Prior's 
hearers, and the Arrabbiati could only vent 
their spite by rioting on the Piazza outside. 
This year—for the last time—the camival 
was again celebrated with fantastic religious 
displays, and a second burning of the Vani- 
ties, in which perished many priceless vol- 
umes and treasures of art. 

Briefs more and more furious arrived from 
Rome; the Pope had read one of Savona- 
rola’s recent sermons on Exodus; Florence 
itself was threatened with interdict, and the 
Florentine embassador with difficulty ob- 
tained a short delay. But now the Piag- 
noni term of office had expired; the new 
men were less favorable to the Prior, and 
accordingly his friends persuaded him to 
withdraw to St. Mark’s. There, however 
he continued to preach with unabated fer- 
vor, and one day in the week was set apart 
for his sermons to women who could not 
brook entire deprivation of his teachings. 
The Signory tried to mitigate the Pope's 
rage by representing the wonderful spiritual 
effects of Savonarola’s words; the Pope re- 
plied that they must either silence the fnar 
or send him to be judged in Rome 
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But in his own danger Savonarola saw 
only an additional motive for denouncing 
the unrighteous ruler of the church. He 
resolved to appeal to all Christendom against 
this wicked Pope, and dispatched letters to 
all the potentates of Europe, solemnly ad- 
juring them to call a council to judge this 
anti-pope. The council of Constance and the 
deposition of John XXIII. were still fresh in 
men’s memories. One of these letters was 
destined to be the friar’s death-blow, for, 
being intercepted by the Duke of Milan, it 
was by him forwarded to Rome. And now 
so tremendous a bull was hurled at Florence 
that the Signory were thoroughly alarmed, 
and entreated the friar to cease preaching. 
Savonarola unwillingly consented. He bade 
his hearers a tender farewell, and so mourn- 
ful, so solemn were his concluding words, 
that possibly he felt a presentiment that he 
would never again mount his pulpit stairs. 
It was hoped that now the Pope would 
be appeased, and Florence permitted to 
breathe. 

The prophet was dumb, but now the folly 
of his disciples brought about the often 
related event that precipitated his fate. In- 
stigated by the Arrabbiati, a Franciscan 
monk, Fra Francesco di Vuglia, challenged 


Savonarola to the ordeal by fire, in order to 
prove the falsity of the friar’s doctrines. 
At first Savonarola treatetl the unseemly 
provocation with the contempt it deserved, 
but unfortunately his zealous disciple, Fra 
Domenico, took it upon him to accept the 


challenge. The Franciscan declared that 
his defiance was directed to Savonarola; with 
him only would he go through the fire. 
Fra Domenico, conceiving the honor of the 
whole Dominican order to be at stake, vowed 
to maintain by the trial of fire the truth 
of his master’s prophecies. As Savonarola 
persisted in refusing the trial for himself, 
Fra Francesco deputed a convert, one Giu- 
liano di Rondinelli, to go through the ordeal 
with Fra Domenico. The preliminaries of 
this dispute were long ; Savonarola perceived 
that his foes were laying a trap for him, and 
discountenanced the “ experiment” until 
overcome by Fra Domenico’s supplications. 
Indeed, he showed a curious wavering of 
mind throughout this affair, which. was a 
kind of reductio ad absurdum of his most 
cherished beliefs. Yet, so genuine was his 
faith in the divinity of his mission that, in 
his more ardent moments, he anticipated the 
success of the terrible ordeal a sferimento. 
Sohe hesitated, now listening to the voice 
of reason, now swayed by passionate zeal, 





till at last he let his calmer judgment be 
overborne by the fanaticism of his followers. 
The Arrabbiati and Compagnacci pressed 
the matter on, aided therein by the Signors 
who were playing into the hands of Rome. 
Now, at last, the way was clear to the ac- 
complishment of the friar’s destruction. 

On the7th April, 149, an immense crowd 
gathered in the Piazza della Signoria to wit- 
ness the barbarous spectacle. The Francis- 
cans on one side, the Dominicans on the 
other, came in procession to the scene of 
action, and stationed themselves beneath the 
Loggia di Langi, divided by a boarding into 
two compartments. A double hedge of 
combustibles, forty yards long, with a nar- 
row path between, had been erected in front 
of the palace, and a force of five hundred 
soldiers kept a clear circle around. Some 
writers assert that the pile was charged with 
gunpowder. Never, perhaps, had so dense 
a throng been seen in Florence. Not only 
the square itself, but every roof, every win- 
dow, every balcony commanding the small- 
est glimpse of it, was filled with eager 
spectators. Savonarola, after celebrating 
mass at St. Mark’s, headed in person the 
Dominican procession. He bore the Host 
in his hands, and placed it on an altar 
erected in his portion of the Loggia. As 
Fra Domenico bent his knee before it, 
the Piagnoni burst into an_ enthusiastic 
chant. The magistrates now gave the 
signal for the advance of the two champions. 
Fra Domenico stepped forward, but neither 
Rondinelli nor Fra Francesco, the origi- 
nator of the strife, was anywhere to be seen. 
Then the Franciscans began to make all 
manner of strange objections. Fra Domen- 
ico’s sacerdotal robes might be enchanted, 
they said. He quickly changed his dress 
for a friar’s robe; still they were not con- 
tent; he had stood near -the friar and 
probably had been re-enchanted. At least, 
he must remove his cross. He removed it; 
he was ready to consent to anything in 
order to enter the fire: Still the Francis- 
cans found fresh pretexts for delay, and 
when Savonarola insisted that his champion 
should bear the Host, they raised loud cries 
against the sacrilege of exposing the Re- 
deemer’s body to the flames. The crowd, 
meanwhile, was frenzied with impatience— 
all was confusion and turmoil. Fra Giulio 
came not, yet the Signory sent an impatient 
message to inquire of the Dominicans 
why the trial was delayed. The Arrabbiati 
went about among the people foment- 
ing their discontent, and throwing the 
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blame of all upon Savonarola. A band of 
Compagnacci made a rush toward the 
Loggia, intending to seize the Prior and 
slaughter him on the spot, but were re- 
pulsed by Salviati and his Piagnoni. The 
foreign troops, seeing the excited crowd 
pressing toward the Palazzo Vecchio, reso- 
lutely drove them back, and for a moment 
the tumult was hushed. By this time it 
was late in the afternoon ; a heavy thunder- 
shower gave the Signory an excuse for de- 
claring that heaven was opposed to the 
ordeal. The wily Franciscans quietly dis- 
appeared, but Savonarola, bearing the Host, 
began to lead his brethren away across the 
Piazza in the same solemn order as they had 
come. ‘This was the signal for the bursting 
of the storm. Cheated of their bloody 
diversion, the populace were mad with rage 
and excitement. Fra Girolamo’s power 
had suddenly crumbled away; these Flor- 
entines who had worshiped him now 
turned on him with virulent hate; their 
blind devotion had changed to blind fury. 
But for the efforts of Salviati and his men, 
neither Savonarola nor his brethren would 
have regained St. Mark’s alive. As it was, 
they were pelted, stoned, and insulted by 
the bitterest execrations. No word of 
blame for the real culprits, the cowardly 
Franciscans; the devoted friar, the prophet, 
the lawgiver was the popular scapegoat. 
We may imagine the intensity of Savon- 
arola’s grief. Yet he preserved a noble 
calm, and going straight to his own pulpit 
in St. Mark’s, he quietly recounted the 
events of the day to the kneeling congre- 
gation and then withdrew to his own cell, 
while the Piazza outside was ringing with 
the yells of the mob. 

On the following day the Signory decreed 
the Prior’s banishment from Florence, and 
Francesco Valori, with other Piagnoni, hur- 
ried to St. Mark’s to deliberate how best to 
assure his safety. Presently it was made 
public that the Government had decided to 
arrest Savonarola, and this was the signal 
for a ferocious assault upon the convent. 
The gates of St. Mark’s were hastily secured, 
arms and munitions were brought out, and 
it was found that, unknown to the Prior, 
his adherents had carefully prepared it for a 
siege. Thereupon the Signory commanded 
all laymen to quit the convent, and specially 
summoned Francesco Valori to appear 
before them. After much hesitation he 
decided on obedience, in the hope that his 
influence would rally all Piagnoni to the 
rescue. A few minutes later he was mur- 





dered in the street, and his palace was sacked 
by the mob. The monks and their remain. 
ing companions rushed to arms, prepared 
to resist to the death. Savonarola in yaip 
begged them to desist. The defense was 
desperate. Some tore tiles from the roof 
and hurled them down on the assailants. 
Fra Benedetto, the painter, and others 
fought like lions. When at last the church 
was stormed, Savonarola was seen praying 
at the altar, with Fra Domenico near him, 
keeping off the assassins with the blows of 
an enormous candlestick. Then, amid the 
smoke and confusion, Savonarola was bome 
by his disciples to the inner convent library, 
and earnestly besought to seek safety by 
flight from a window. For a moment he 
seemed about to consent; then the voice of 
a cowardly monk, one Malatesta, was heard 
crying that the shepherd ought to lay down 
his life to save his flock. Savonarola’s brief 
hesitation ended. In a few soul-touching 
words he bade farewell to his friends, and, 
with faithful Fra Domenico at his side. 
quietly gave himself up to his enemies. 
Later followed the arrest of Fra Silvestro, 
betrayed by the same Malatesta. The pris. 
oners were conveyed through the streets sur 
rounded by the exultant, bloodthirsty mob, 
who reviled them, spat upon them and tor- 
tured them as they passed. Savonarola was 
confined in the same little cell in the tower 
of the Palazzo Vecchio in which Cosimo de’ 
Medici had once been a prisoner. 

The Pope was intoxicated with joy on 
receipt of the welcome news from Florence. 
Now the Florentines—said his brief—were 
indeed true sons of the church; all their 
prayers should be granted, fullest absolution 
should be theirs, but—the trial over, the 
three friars must forthwith be sent to Rome 
to suffer punishment. Sforza was equally 
rejoiced at Savonarola’s downfall, and the 
single potentate who would perhaps have 
interposed to save him from the stake— 
Charles of France—had expired on the 
very day appointed for the ordeal by fire. 

Thus another of the friar’s prophecies 
was fulfilled, at a moment when its fulfillment 
deprived him of his sole protector. 


vi. 


WE must hurry to the fatal end. The 
result of the trial was decided even before 
it began. The Signory would not send 
their prisoners to Rome, but they determined 


to do Rome’s will. The judges charge¢ 
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with Savonarola’s examination were chosen 
from his worst enemies. His fragile body, 
weakened by asceticism and by the anxie- 
ties and mental struggles of the past months, 
was brutally tortured day after day. And 
day after day, for nearly a fortnight, his 
delicate frame quivering in agony, he ad- 
mitted all that his tormentors wished, only 
to recant the forced confession directly the 
examination was over. The first wrench of 
the cords threw him into delirium, and 
no legal process could be framed on his 
incoherent declarations. At last, a notary 
of infamous character, one Ceccone, offered 
his services as reporter. Concealed in the 
torture-chamber, he composed a garbled 
account of the friar’s confessions, filled with 
monstrous falsehoods and exaggerations, 
and this was published instead of the genu- 
ine report. 

Notwithstanding Savonarola’s physical 
incapacity to resist torture, his mind regained 
its clearness whenever he was left in peace 
in his prison. Until pen and paper were 
withheld, he employed himself in composing 
a commentary on the Psalms, in which, 
while re-asserting all his doctrines, he de- 
clared his innocence of heresy, and his un- 
shaken belief in the Roman Catholic faith. 
His death, however, was resolved upon, and 


was only delayed by the difficulty of ob- 
taining the Pope’s permission for the exe- 
cution to take place in Florence. Alexander 
frantically desired to have his enemy in his 
own hands, and to enjoy the satisfaction of 


punishing him himself. But the Signory 
remained firm. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, they said, that the deluded Florentines 
should witness the death of the false prophet 
who had for so long led them astray. 

At last, the matter was compromised by 
the appointment of Apostolic commissioners 
to hold a second mock trial of the doomed 
man and his fellow-prisoners. It was nec- 
essary to preserve a certain show of for- 
mality and justice in the prosecution of a 
member of the priesthood. One of the 
new judges was a Venetian, general of the 
Dominican order, the other a Spaniard of 
the true inquisitorial type. Meanwhile, the 
trial of Fra Domenico and Fra Silvestro was 
gong on. The former remained nobly 
consistent with his faith, true to his master 
and to himself. The most atrocious torture 
could not induce him to recant, nor to utter 
a syllable to the injury of Savonarola. He 
had the genuine martyr spirit, and it was 
plain that his ardor for the ordeal by fire 
had been no passing fit of zeal, but the 





expression of firm—if fanatic—conviction in 
the divinity of his master’s mission. As 
for poor Fra Silvestro, the hysteric seer of 
visions, he at once gave way utterly, own- 
ing himself and his master guilty of every 
crime laid to their charge. 

The Papal Commissioners made short 
work of their deadly task. They came 
armed with the Pontiff's command that 
Savonarola must die, “ were he even another 
St. John the Baptist.” On three successive 
days the Prior appeared before them, and was 
tortured more cruelly than at first. Now, 
however, he withstood the pain better, and, 
although now and again the intensity of 
his sufferings made him promise to recant, 
no sooner was he unbound than he re-asserted 
his innocence, crying: “Oh, God! I have 
denied thee for fear of pain.” Then, on the 
evening of the 22d May, the death sentence 
was communicated to him and his two fol- 
lowers. Savonarola listened calmly to the 
awful words, and quietly resumed his inter- 
rupted prayers. Fra Domenico heard his 
doom with joy; at least he should die by 
his master’s side. Fra Silvestro, as might 
have been expected, fell into weak trans- 
ports of despair. Then came the most 
touching scene of this cruel tragedy. 

When Jacopo Niccolini, member of a re- 
ligious association dedicated to the office of 
consoling the last hours of condemned pris- 
oners, entered Savonarola’s cell and asked 
what service he could render him, the Prior 
begged to be allowed a short interview with 
his fellow-prisoners. Niccolini hastened to 
the Signory to obtain the favor, only granted 
after long debate,—for the tortured victim 
still excited the fears of his judges,—and 
meanwhile a monk was sent to shrive the 
dying men. They were then conducted to 
the hall of the Cinque Cento. This was 
their first meeting after forty days of confine- 
ment and torture, forty days during which 
each had been told that the others had re- 
tracted everything, and the two monks had 
been shown the false report of Savonarola’s 
confessions. Yet, the instant the two men 
beheld the face of their chief, their old love 
and loyalty was rekindled. Savonarola 
prayed with them, blessed them and ex- 
horted them to copy their Divine Master, 
and submit silently to their fate. 

The night was far advanced by the time 
Savonarola was led back to his prison. 
Spent with fatigue and weakness, he asked 
permission to rest his head on Niccolini’s 
lap and quickly fell into a quiet sleep. As 
he slumbered, happy smiles flitted over his 
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face and. his wan, worn features became se- | “I separate you from the church militany 
rene as a child’s. On awakening, he spoke | and the church triumphant,” said the Bishop 
kind words to Niccolini, and then is said | “ ot from the church triumphant,” 1. 
to have prophesied that heavy calamities | plied Savonarola, in a firm voice. “ 7h 
would befall Florence during the reign of | zs beyond thy power.” 
a pope named Clement. The carefully By a refinement of cruelty, Savonarol, 
recorded prediction was verified by the was the last to be put to death. On) 
siege of 1527. when his companions’ bodies were already 
The next morning the execution took dangling from the two arms of the cross 
place. Onthe spot before occupied by the was he hung from the center stake. Then 
pile for the ordeal a great platform had _ the pile was fired. For a moment the wind 
been erected, with a huge cross at one end | blew the flames aside, leaving the corpses 
heaped about with fagots. The scaffold was untouched. “A miracle, a miracle! ” cried 
connected, by means of a wooden bridge, the trembling Piagnoni, but the next instant 
with the Ringhiera, which was occupied by | the fire leapt up and the Piazza resounded 
the magistrate. As the prisoners crossed with shouts of ferocious triumph. The 
the bridge, clad in penitential garb, wanton | martyrs’ remains were carted away at dusk 
boys thrust pointed sticks between the | and cast into the Arno. 
planks to wound their bare feet. Then Savonarola was dead, his party crushed, 
followed the ceremony of degradation. For , but when, in later years, Florence was a 
the last time they were dressed in their | prey to the horrors his voice had predicted, 
sacerdotal robes, which were then roughly | the most heroic defenders of his beloved and 
stripped off by two Dominicans, the Bishop | ungrateful city were Piagnoni who ruled 
of Vasona and the Prior of Santa Maria | their lives by the Prior’s precepts and 
Novella. | revered his memory as that of a saint. 
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“FRANCE, gradually transformed, has become a pure democracy.”—Jules Grévy (Le Geurvernement 
Né&essaire, pamphlet, 1873). 


WHEN an American, even one the most | himself unworthy of the suffrages of free 
friendly toward France, questions a French | men. 

republican regarding his government, he | After the Frankish conquest, while a 
always finds in some moment of the con- | victorious foreign aristocracy raised the 
versation, no matter how amicable it may | walls of its strongholds, to oppress and 
be, an occasion for saying: “You have | dominate the slaves, the freemen and the 
already overthrown two republics, almost | affranchised colonists of Rome, reconciled 
three, if, as your great Lafayette affirmed, | before the common enemy, imitated the 
he selected the best one for you in 1830; | Latin cities, fortified the Gaulish clans, 
do you believe that this one will last?” raised the ramparts of towns, to close with- 

I reply to the doubt : in them and to defend therein democracy 
and liberty. 

Without going back as far as the Deluge, At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
it is easy to show that the primitive char- | Philippe-le-Bel, copying the old Gaulish 
acter of our race was democratic. charters that were carefully guarded in the 

Our ancestors, the Gauls, were levelers, | archives of cities, convoked the assemblies 
attached to the form of an elective govern- | of the nation. At the Zfats-Généraux the 
ment; they only recognized worth in those | democratic element re-appeared in two 
who proved it individually, either in the | orders: in the clergy,—composed of the 
art of speech in the assemblies of the nation, | younger sons of the nobility, of merchants’ 
or in the art of war in battle. At the time | sons, of dourgeois, of affranchised serfs,—and 
of great national crises the Gaulish confed- | in the Third Estate. 
erations elected a chief for the duration The great Gaulish tribe of free men, the 
of the danger, and set him aside if he proved | Latin colony of citizens, had not therefore 
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been annihilated by the feudal aristocracy. 
It found itself again, after eight centuries, in 
the communes that were affranchised by royal 
ower, ready to deliverroyalty‘from the yoke 
of the lords and from the yoke of Papacy. 

Scarcely rescued, by the united help of 
the cities and of the States, the French 
monarchy, attributing to itself the tyrannical 
privileges of the vanquished powers, became 
despotic, declared itself infallible, and op- 
pressed those who had snatched it from 
oppression. The king of France, throwing 
a challenge to the nation, dared to say: 
“«“ [’ Etat, Cest moi!” 

The old Latin-Gaul at once re-under- 
took, against royalty, the struggle it had 
carried on against feudalism. It was the 
national assemblies, the fats-Généraux, 
that overthrew the monarchy which had be- 
come aristocratic and Frankish in its turn. 

The French Revolution proclaimed the 
victory of democracy, which had not ceased 
its growth throughout the ages of our his- 
tory; to the recognition of the Gaulish 
principles of the nghts of free men, the 
revolution added the classical form of the 
Latin republic. 

There issued from this great national up- 
rising—like a tempest that throws impuri- 
ties to the shore—a singular fact: while 
the Gaulish territories and the Gallo- 
Roman cities proclaimed the triumph of 
the nation, the Frankish nobility returned 
to Coblentz, on the other side of the Rhine, 
whence it had come. 

At this moment, the Gallo-Latin revolu- 
tion was personified in three men belonging 
to the Third Estate: Mirabeau, of a Latin 
family ; Danton, born in the Aube, (whence 
foreigners were driven by the law which 
compelled forfeiture to the crown of an 
alien's property, on his death ;) and Monsieur 
de Robespierre, of a Picard stock, a Gaulish 
race that had given birth to Velleda. 

Why did not the French Revolution that 
had been prepared so long, during centuries, 
and that was based upon the primitive 
elements of democracy, which had unceas- 
ingly increased,—why did not this revolu- 
tion that remained, after all, mistress of the 
power of the nation—why did it not know 
how to preserve, on its first trial of govern- 
ment, the republican form ? 

Because the lower classes of France that 
were thoroughly Gaulish did not identify 
the republic with the revolution. Left to 
themselves they would have raised a military 
chief, which they did do later. Still bar- 
barous, they were ignorant of the traditions 





of the Latin or Italian republics, from which 
the cities gathered strength,—and it was the 
cities that proclaimed the republic. 

What the majority of the nation wished 
was that democracy should reign, should 
govern. Not one of the castes that was 
favored by the revolution would have con- 
sented to have allowed itself to be dis- 
possessed of a franchise. The earth was 
cultivated without taxation; the merchant 
followed his trade freely ; the soldier did not 
see fetters of birth raised between himself 
and his rank. The government seemed, in 
comparison to these immortal conquests, an 
affair of but little importance, especially as 
it had been conceived in all its parts by men 
of letters, by “ philosophers,” as they said 
then, and from the fact that the two-thirds of 
the country did not understand its formulas 
and phrases, overflowing as they were with 
classical reminiscences. 

The idea of the nation alone excited the 
Gauls ; they even went so far as to substi- 
tute for it the ideaof country. The Romans 
found in it the city, the commune, the strug- 
gle of opposite parties, but very few persons 
attached themselves to the republic—a con- 
ception too elevated for them, and appreci- 
able only by a small number of educated 
people. 

When the nation, the country, the fields, 
the commune, were in danger, those who 
perhaps would not have given their lives for 
the republic, feeling awakened within them 
the military instincts of two races, rushed 
almost without arms to the frontier. 

To the French people, composed of these 
elements which I have analyzed, the first 
revelation of national pride did not come 
from institutions, but from renown, and the 
victories of military men fascinated them 
more than did the quarrels of lawyers. 

The love of war and of battle was so 
great in France that those who remained 
away from the armies wished to have their 
share in heroic combats also. They sought 
enemies around them, and they found them. 
The country was in danger without, they 
saw it imperiled within. Patriots rained 
death externally, they made it rain inter- 
nally. More than one Jacobin thought he 
was saving France by killing his enemies 
the royalists, while the delegates of the 
Comité de Salut Public exterminated for- 
eigners, the friends of the émigrés. 

The Terror was considered as powerful a 
means for delivering France as was victory 
in the field. By suppressing the nobility and 
the courageous, active individualities of the 
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privileged classes, by raising farmers, masons, 
blacksmiths and postillions to the rank of 
army commanders, the Government made 
havoc of democracy, but did not consoli- 
date the republic. 

The disciples of Rousseau, of Voltaire, 
of the reformers of all ages, of the philoso- 
phers of all times, might disappear, the 
republic might be repudiated, without the 
majority of the country believing that 
equality and democracy were menaced, and 
the Emperor Napoleon could be crowned 
without the peasant in his field and in his 
municipality, without the national clergy in 
its parishes, sheltered by the Concordat, 
without the soldier in his ambition, fearing 
the re-establishment of “ privileges.” 

It is necessary to reiterate these facts 
in spite of the protestation of partisans. 
Czsarism is democratic, although it creates 
a disturbing democracy,—the institutions of 
the Empire and those of the Republic are 
identical. There is only one differential 
point between the two forms of government— 
an imperceptible point for the people, until 
it has seen it enlarge, extend, swell and 
pour frightful calamities over the nation. 

The Empire, which is a personal govern- 
ment, develops democratic institutions for 
its own profit ; one man directs the national 
sovereignty for his benefit and for that of 
his dynasty: while the Republic is national 
sovereignty developing itself, the country 
governing itself, and being benefited by its 
own resources and conforming its institu- 
tions for the general need, not for individual 
wants. 

The Emperor Napoleon—and there is no 
reason for being astonished at this—seemed, 
therefore, to the masses the continuator of 
the revolution, the defender of democracy. 

After a time, it had to be recognized that 
the private interests of an emperor may 
be in contradiction to the public interests 
of the nation. The peasant saw invasion 
ravage his land, war overburden him with 
taxes, the Imperial government carry off his 
sons; merchants saw blockade stop com- 
merce, the army take away arms from indus- 
try, the fortune of France compromised. 
The soldiers themselves, wearied by defeat, 
saw only the miseries of glory. 

The nation, for a moment exhausted and 
vanquished, let itself be surprised by the 
European coalition and by the invasion, 
and, as it could not resist it, in spite of the 
united efforts of the false Imperial democ- 
racy and of the true democracy of the 
revolution, it capitulated and endured the 





government of a Bourbon, “a friend to his 
enemies.” 

The exhaustion lasted but a little while. 
the strength of the French democracy was 
revived with the force of an indestructible 
body! The old ideas of charter, of reform 
were taken up again, and followed out ip 
history by liberal writers ; an opposition was 
formed which endeavored to instruct the 
French democracy, and to associate in jts 
mind, in a better manner, democratic and 
republican principles. 

The revolution of 1830 arose, created 
again by the educated classes of the cities, 
and was accepted as before by the French 
democratic nation; but it was powerless to 
attempt even a bad republic. The dour. 
geoisie, becoming aristocratic after having 
conquered the aristocracy, as royalty had 
become despotic after having vanquished 
feudalism, took possession of power, and 
created a privileged caste in the democracy. 

But already the republican party, free from 
its classical conceptions of republics, its 
illusions destroyed with regard to the bene- 
fits of an Imperial democracy, no more in 
contact with a certain number of educated 
workmen, and increased by the addition 
of “capacity,”"—which had till then been 
unrecognized by the leading classes, but 
which was already influential,—looked be- 
low, saw the depths of the disorganization 
of the democracy, the hunger of its wants, 
and became eager to satisfy demands that 
were without doubt legitimate, but which 
were still violent, disorderly and infeasible, 
and it went wrong a second time. The 
republican party, which at the epoch of 
the first revolution had not sufficiently 
taken into account the silent masses of 
the French democracy, was lost in 1848 
with it, and with them. 

The democratic and socialist republicans 


| regarded the State as an individuality, as 


a person, whose duty it was to make a 
distribution of riches, to create labor, to 
establish credit, to decree reform—a danger- 
ous, Utopian dream, which made the masses 
believe that they could exact public pros- 
perity and a benign government. 

The systems of Fourier, of Cabet, of Louis 
Blanc, etc., were therefore held in honor 
until they had thrown the people into the 
arms of a second Emperor, “destined to 
extinguish pauperism.” Again was wil- 
nessed the spectacle of an empire with 
popular, democratic institutions, re-establish- 
ing universal suffrage (which had been 
suppressed by the reaction), taking care of 
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laborers, giving a forced impulse to credit, 
to commerce, to industry, and creating by 
this false democracy a false prosperity and 
a false extinction of pauperism. 

The republicans, who had become more 
numerous, less ignorant, less Utopian, less 
passionate, were struck by the similitude of 
the advent of the two empires, and they 
studied and investigated more seriously the 
bearings and relations of democracy and 
republican government. 

Influential men of the leading classes, 
united with the eminent personalities of the 
“new social stratas,” foresaw the disasters 
brought about by the empire, and endeav- 
ored to destroy the terrible impression which 
the republic of 1793 had left upon the 
country, and to calm the anxiety which the 
bourgeoisie and the peasants felt in conse- 
quence of the Utopian ideas concerning the 
division of land and of money disseminated 
by 1848. Instructed by the working of 
universal suffrage for twenty years, struck by 
the irresistible power of the popular masses, 


and convinced of their growing capacity, | 
| still disturbed, and that the republic is not 
| durable. 


they finally conceived a republic born of the 
democracy, the living expression of national 
sovereignty, which should invite the country 
to take the initiative itself, the responsibility 
of reforms, and to endow every freeman with 
the power of participating in the govern- 
ment in the person of his representatives. 

The republic became, therefore, in the 
minds of liberal statesmen of all parties, the 
regulated working of the democracy, the one 
logical and necessary government, and, ac- 
cording to the judgment of Monsieur Thiers, 
gathered from his own lips by Edmund 
Adam, a few years before the end of the 
empire: “ The republic would rise from out 
the first national calamity, and henceforth 
be indestructible.” 

The calamities came, and the republic 
rose from them. The mistakes of a democ- 
racy warped by the revolution of 1848, 
excited by the empire, maddened by pub- 
lic misfortunes (turned to profit by our 
enemies of all kinds—both external and 
internal), would certainly for a third time 
have overthrown the republic, if the divi- 
sions of the monarchical parties had not 
contributed to increase the number of the 
partisans of the republican government. 

“ France,” wrote Monsieur Jules Grévy, 
at the time of the attempts toward a legiti- 
mist restoration, “ will only find its safety in 
the organization of the democracy.” 

“The coming of the new social stratas,” 
said Monsieur Gambetta, “by creating a 











middle power between the directing classes 
and the people, permits France to advance 
with equilibrium.” 

It is thus that both tradition and develop- 
ment permit the Gallo-Latin and French 
mind to be summed up in one word: 
Democracy. Thus French democracy is in 
possession of all its rights through universal 
suffrage. Thus two attempts of the empire, 
ending in two national catastrophes, have 
convinced the democracy of the need of a 
republican form of government. 

It is true that the wheels of the republic 


| still grind harshly sometimes; the dissensions 


of the republican groups among themselves, 
the ignorance of the greater part of the 
nation, or a false political education,—a fault 
due to socialism on one side, to Imperialism 
on the other,—give to certain political mani- 
festations, to certain speeches, to certain 
opinions proclaimed in journalism, a super- 
ficial importance, and foreigners living in 
a capital where everything is exaggerated, 
where everything resounds, where every- 
thing reverberates, believe that France is 


Since I am addressing the great American 
nation, that is so republican, so devoted to 
its government, so careful of order, of 
democracy and of liberty, I will end with a 
contradictory comparison between it and 
France, and I hope to convince my readers 
of the inutility of the fears which our friends 
express concerning our political future. 

When America established the republican 
government, she was able to endow it with 
unlimited liberty. If the exact formula 
of the liberty of citizens is this: “ the liberty 
of each individual is limited by the liberty 
of others,” in America during many years, 
on account of the immensity of its wide- 
spread surface, her citizens did not easily 
encounter this limit, and the words unlim- 
ited liberty were well chosen for the earliest 
institutions of the American republic. 

However, in proportion 'to the agglomer- 
ation of the population, when the great 
centers were overflowing with inhabitants, 
did not the limit created by the liberty of 
others become narrower, thus diminishing 
the sum of each one’s liberty ? 

Instead of seeking reform in the conquest 
of a larger amount of liberty for the indi- 
vidual, the American democracy sought it in 
the larger amount of protection. 

I could cite a great many facts to prove 
that the difficulty in reform comes from the 
condition of surroundings, from interests, 
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and that when it is a question of liberty, it | conflicts, of the competitions of individuals 
is necessary to take into consideration the | which must be overcome to establish a free 
limits existing between citizens. government. 

What was more disturbed than the small I have said of the republic, which the 
Italian republics shut up in cities ? insurrection of the Commune might have 

We are advancing in France toward lib- | overthrown, that it triumphed over its ene. 
erty amid a great number of impediments, | mies on account of their divisions. The 
because, at the smallest reform, obstacles | triumph of the republican party is a definite 
arise between individuals who are closely | one for the same reason. 
united, and between interests that are en- The republican parliamentary groups in 
tangled. The new rights overthrow too | the Senate and in the Chamber of Deputies 
many old ones; and the apparent disorder, | in Paris, accustomed to struggle against the 
the groping, the drawing back, the hesita- | Empire, against the 24th of May, against 
tion, the resistance come, so to speak, from | the 16th of May, though committing faults 
our agglomeration. unceasingly, have all the qualities of the 

I claim, therefore, for my party, and for | party of opposition, and none of those of 
the establishment of the French republic, | the governmental party. The danger would 
the work of time. The history of the two | be grave, if, for the same reasons, the con. 
Presidential terms of Washington, and the | servative parties, and, above all, the Imperial 
correspondence of the admirable founder of | party, which is the most numerous, had not 
the American republic, furnish me an ex- | more governmental qualities than qualities 
ample of the puerility of weakness, of the | of opposition. 








MIDSUMMER. 


WuiTE as a blossom is the kerchief quaint, 
Over her sumptuous shoulders lightly laid ; 
Fairer than any picture men could paint, 
In the cool orchard’s fragrant light and shade. 


She stands and waits: some pensive dream enfolds 
Her beauty sweet, and bows her radiant head ; 
The delicate pale roses that she holds 
Seem to have borrowed of her cheek their red. 


She waits, like some superb but drooping flower, 
To feel the touch of morning and the sun, 

And o’er her head the. glowing petals shower, 
And to her feet the shifting sunbeams run. 


I follow to her feet their pathway fine, 
And while my voice the charmed silence breaks, 
What startled splendors from her deep eyes shine! 
Into what glory my rich flower awakes! 
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A STORY OF CREOLE LIFE. 


By Georce W. CaBLe, author of “Old Creole Days.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE PIQUE-EN-TERRE LOSES ONE OF HER 
CREW. 


Ask the average resident of New Orleans 


if his town is on an island, and he will tell | 


you no. , 
could have got that notion,—so compietely 
has Orleans Island, whose name at the be- 


ginning of the present century was in every- | 
It was once | 
a question of national policy, a point of dif- | 


body’s mouth, been forgotten. 


ference between Republican and Federalist, 
whether the United States ought to buy 
this little strip of semi-submerged land, or 
whether it would not be more righteous to 
steal it The Kentuckians kept the question 
ata red heat by threatening to become an 


empire by themselves if one course or the | 
other was not taken; but when the First | 


Consul offered to sell all Louisiana, our com- 


missioners were quite robbed of breath. | 


They had approached to ask a hair from 
the elephant’s tail, and were offered the | 


elephant. 
For Orleans Island—island it certainly 


was until General Jackson closed Bayou | 
Manchac—is a narrow, irregular, flat tract of | 


forest, swamp, City, prairie and sea-marsh 


lying east and west, with the Mississippi, | 


trending south-eastward, for its southern 
boundary, and for its northern, a parallel 
and contiguous chain of alternate lakes 
and bayous, opening into the river through 


Bayou Manchac, and into the Gulf through | 
| only the practiced eye could detect the first 


the passes of the Malheureuse Islands. 


On the narrowest part of it stands New | 
Turning and looking back over | 


Orleans. 
the rear of the town, one may easily see 


from her steeples Lake Pontchartrain glis- | 


tening away to the northern horizon, and 
in his fancy extend the picture to right and 
left till Pontchartrain is linked in the west 
by Pass Manchac to Lake Maurepas, and 
m the east by the Rigolets and Chef Men- 
teur to Lake Borgne. 

An oddity of the Mississippi Delta is the 
habit the little streams have of running 
away from the big ones. The river makes 
ts own bed and its own banks, and contin- 


He will also wonder how any one | 


uing season after season, through ages of 
alternate overflow and subsidence, to elevate 
| those banks, creates a ridge which thus be- 
| comes a natural elevated aqueduct. Other 
| slightly elevated mdges mark the present 
| or former courses of minor outlets, by which 
the waters of the Mississippi have found the 
sea. Between these ridges lie the cypress 
swamps, through whose profound shades the 
clear, dark, deep bayous creep noiselessly 
away into the tall grasses of the shaking 
prairies. The original New Orleans was 
built on the Mississippi ridge, with one of 
| these forest-and-water-covered basinsstretch- 
ing back behind her to westward and north- 
ward, closed in by Metairie Ridge and 
Lake Pontchartrain. Local engineers pre- 
serve the tradition that the Bayou Sauvage 
once had its rise, so to speak, in Toulouse 
street. Though depleted by the city’s pres- 
ent drainage system and most likely poisoned 
by it as well, its waters still move seaward 
in a course almost due easterly, and empty 
into Chef Menteur, one of the watery threads 
of a tangled skein of ‘ passes” between the 


| lakes and the open Gulf. Three-quarters 


of a century ago this Bayou Sauvage (or 
Gentilly—corruption of Chantilly) was a 
navigable stream of wild and somber beauty. 

On a certain morning in August, 1804, 
and consequently some five months after 
the events last mentioned, there emerged 
from the darkness of Bayou Sauvage into 
the prairie-bordered waters of Chef Menteur, 


| while the morning star was still luminous in 


the sky above and in the water below, and 


glimmer of day, a small, stanch, single- 
masted, broad and very light-draught boat, 
whose innocent character, primarily indicated 
in its coat of many. colors,—the hull being 
yellow below the water line and white 
above, with tasteful stripings of blue and 
red,—was further accentuated by the peace- 
ful name of Pigue-en-ferre (the Sandpiper). 
She seemed, too, as she entered the Chef 
Menteur, as if she would have liked to turn 
southward; but the wind did not permit this, 
and in a moment more the water was rip- 
pling after her swift rudder, as she glided 
away in the direction of Pointe Aux Herbes. 
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But when she had left behind her the mouth 
of the passage, she changed her course and, 
leaving the Pointe on her left, bore down 
toward Petites Coquilles, obviously bent 
upon passing through the Rigolets. 

We know not how to describe the joyous- 


ness of the effect when at length one leaves | 
behind him the shadow and gloom of the | 
swamp, and there bursts upon his sight the | 
flower-decked, bird-haunted | 
The inside and | 


wide-spread, 
prairies of Lake Catharine. 
outside of a prison scarcely furnish a greater 
contrast; and on this fair August morning 
the contrast was at its strongest. 
broke across a glad expanse of cool and 
fragrant green, silver-laced with a net-work of 
crisp salt pools and passes, lakes, bayous and 
lagoons, that gave a good smell, the inspir- 
ing odor of interclasped sea and shore, and 
both beautified and perfumed the happy 
earth, laid bare to the rising sun. Waving 
marshes of wild oats, drooping like sated 
youth from too much pleasure; watery acres 
hid under crisp-growing greenth starred with 
pond-lilies and rippled by water-fowl; broad 
stretches of high grass, with thousands of 
ecstatic wings palpitating above them ; hun- 
dreds of thousands of white and pink mal- 
lows clapping their hands in voiceless rapt- 
ure, and that amazon queen of the wild 


flowers, the morning-glory, stretching her | 


myriad lines, lifting up the trumpet and wav- 
ing her colors, white, azure and pink, with 
lacings of spider’s web, heavy with pearls and 
diamonds—the gifts of the summer night. 
The crew of the Pigue-en-terre saw all these 
and felt them; for, whatever they may have 
been or failed to be, they were men whose 
heart-strings responded to the touches of 
nature. One alone of their company, and 
he the one who should have felt them most, 
showed insensibility, sighed laughingly and 
then laughed sighingly in the face of his 
fellows and of all this beauty, and profanely 
confessed that his heart’s desire was to get 
back to his wife. He had been absent from 
her now for nine hours! 

But the sun is getting high; Petites 
Coquilles has been passed and left astern, 
the eastern end of Las Conchas is on the 
after-larboard-quarter, the briny waters of 
Lake Borgne flash far and wide their daz- 
zling white and blue, and, as the little boat 
issues from the deep channel of the Rigolets, 
the white-armed waves catch her and toss 
her like a merry babe. A triumph for the 
helmsman—he it is who sighs, at intervals 
of tiresome frequency, for his wife. He had, 
from the very starting-place in the upper 


The day 





SS 
waters of Bayou Sauvage, declared in favor 
of the Rigolets as—wind and tide consid 
ered—the most practicable of all the passes 
Now that they were out, he forgot for a 


| moment tHe self-amusing plaint of conjugal 


separation to flaunt his triumph. Would 
any one hereafter dispute with him on the 
subject of Louisiana sea-coast navigation ? 
He knew every pass and piece of water like 
A, B, C, and could tell, faster, much faster 
than he could repeat the multiplication 
table (upon which he was a little slow and 
doubtful), the amount of water in each at 
ebb tide—Pass Jean or Petit Pass, Unknown 
Pass, Petit Rigolet, Chef Menteur, 

Out on the far southern horizon, in the 


| Gulf—the Gulf of Mexico—there appears a 


speck of white. It is known to those on 
board the Pigue-en-terre, the moment it is 
descried, as the canvas of a large schooner 
The opinion, first expressed by the youth- 
ful husband, who still reclines with the tiller 
held firmly under his arm, and then by 
another member of the company who sits 
on the center-board-well, is unanimously 
adopted, that she is making for the Rigolets, 
will pass Petites Coquilles by eleven o'clock, 
and will tie up at the little port of St. Jean, 
on the bayou of the same name, before sun 
down, if the wind holds anywise as it is. 

On the other hand, the master of the dis 
tant schooner shuts his glass, and says to the 
single passenger whom he has aboard that 
the little sail just visible toward the Rigolets 
is a sloop with a half-deck, well filled with 
men, in all probability a _pleasure-party 
bound to the Chandeleurs on a_ fishing 
and gunning excursion, and passes into 
comments on the superior skill of landsmen 
over seamen in the handling of small sailing 
craft. 

By and by the two vessels near each 
other. They approach within hailing dis- 
tance, and are announcing each to each 
their identity, when the young man at the 
tiller jerks himself to a squatting posture, and, 


| from under a broad-brimmed and slouched 


straw hat, cries to the schooner’s one pas- 
senger : 

“ Hello, Challie Keene!” 

And the passenger more quietly answers 
back : 

“ Hello, Raoul, is that you ?” 

M. Innerarity replied, with a profane 
parenthesis, that it was he. 

“ You kin hask Sylvestre!” he concluded. 

The doctor’s eye passed around a semi- 
circle of some eight men, the most of whom 
were quite young, but one or two of whom 
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were gray, sitting with their arms thrown 
out upon the wash-board, in the dark nég- 
jjgé of amateur fishermen and with that 


exultant look of expectant deviltry in their | 
handsome faces which characterizes the Cre- | 


ole with his collar off. 

The mettlesome little doctor felt the odds 

against him in the exchange of greetings. 
“« Qla, Dawctah !” 

« Hé, Doctah, gue-ce gui fapres fé ?” 

“ Ho, ho, compere Noyo /” 

“ Comment va, Docta ?” 

A light peppering of profanity accom- 
panied each salute. 

The doctor put on defensively a smile of 
superiority to the juniors and of courtesy to 
the others, and responsively spoke their 
names : 

«’Polyte— Sylvestre — Achille— Emile— 
ah! Agamemnon.” 

The doctor and Agamemnon raised their 
hats. 

As Agamemnon was about to speak, a 
general expostulatory outcry drowned his 
voice; the Pigue-en-terre was going about 
close abreast of the schooner, and angry 
questions and orders were flying at Raoul’s 
head like a volley of eggs. 

“Messieurs,” said Raoul, partially rising 
but still stooping over the tiller, and taking 
his hat off his bright curls with mock 
courtesy, “ I am going back to New Orleans. 
I would not give ‘ha? for all the fish in the 
sea; I want to see my wife. I am going 
back to New Orleans to see my wife—and 
to congratulate the city upon your absence.” 
Incredulity, expostulation, reproach, taunt, 
malediction—he smiled unmoved upon them 
all. “Messieurs, I must go and see my 
wife,” 

Amid redoubled outcries he gave the 
helm to Camille Brahmin, and fighting his 
way with his pretty feet against half-real 
efforts to throw him overboard, clambered 
forward to the mast, whence a moment 
later, with the help of the schooner-master’s 
hand, he reached the deck of the larger 
vessel. The Pigue-en-terre turned, and with 
alittle flutter spread her smooth wing and 
skimmed away. 

“Doctah Keene, look yeh!” M. Inner- 
anty held up a hand whose third finger 
wore the conventional ring of the Creole 
bridegroom. “W’at you got to say to dat?” 


The little doctor felt a faintness run | 
| not had been fo’ dat I would not be mar- 


through his veins, and a thrill of anger follow 
it. The poor man could not imagine a 
love affair that did not include Clotilde 
Nancanou. 
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“Whom have you married?” 

“ De pritties’ gal in de citty.” 

The questioner controlled himself. 

“M-hum,” he responded, with a contrac- 
tion of the eyes. 

Raoul waited an instant for some kind- 
lier comment, and finding the hope vain, 
suddenly assumed a look of delighted ad- 
miration. 

“Hi, yi, yi! 
ingue fine.” 

The true look of the doctor was that he 
had not much longer to live. A smile of 
bitter humor passed over his face, and he 
looked for a near seat, saying : 

“ How’s Frowenfeld ? ” 

Raoul struck an ecstatic attitude and 
stretched forth his hand as if the doctor 
could not fail to grasp it. The invalid’s 
heart sank like lead. 

“ Frowenfeld has got her,” he thought. 

“Well?” said he, with a frown of impa- 
tience and restraint; and Raoul cried: 

“TI sole my pig-shoe!” 

The doctor could not help but laugh. 

“Shades of the masters!” 

“No; ‘ Louizyanna rif-using to hantre de 
h-Union.’” 

The doctor stood corrected. 

The two walked across the deck, following 
the shadow of the swinging sail. The 
doctor lay down in a low-swung hammock, 
and Raoul sat upon the deck @ 4a Zurgue. 

“Come, Raoul, tell me, what is the news?” 

“News? Oh, I donno. You ’eard con 
cernin’ the dool ?” 

“You don’t mean to say 

“Yesseh!” 

“ Agricole and Sylvestre ?” 

“W’at de dev’! No! Burr an’ ’Ammil- 
tong; in Noo-Juzzylas-June. Collonnel 
Burr, ’e 1 

“Oh, fudge! yes. How is Frowenfeld?” 

“’E’s well. Guess ‘ow much I sole my 
pig-shoe.” 

“Well, how much?” 

“Two ‘ondred fifty.” He laid himself 
out at length, his elbow on the deck, his 
head in his hand. “I believe I’m sorry I 
sole ’er.” 

“T don’t wonder. 
me what has happened. 
been away five months.” 

“No; I am verre glad dat I sole ’er. 
What? Ha! I should think so! If it have 


Doctah, ’ow you har look- 


How’s Honoré? Tell 
Remember, I’ve 


ried to-day. You think I would get mar- 
ried on dat sal’rie w’at Proffis-or Frowenfel’ 
was payin’ me? Twenty-five dolla’ de 
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mont’? Docta Keene, no gen’leman h-ought 
to git married if ’e ‘ave not anny’ow fifty 
dolla’ de mont’! If I wasn’ a h-artiz I 
wouldn’ git married ; I gie you my word!” 

“Yes,” said the little doctor, “ you are 
right. Now tell me the news.” 

“ Well, dat Cong-ress gone an’ mak’ 

“Raoul, stop. I know that Congress 


” 


has divided the province into two territories; | 
I know you Creoles think all your liberties | 


are lost; I know the people are in a great 
stew because they are not allowed to elect 
their own officers and legislatures, and that 
in Opelousas and Attakapas they are as 
wild as their cattle about it - 

“ We ’ad two big mitting’ about it,” inter- 
rupted Raoul; “my bro’r-in-law speak at 
both of them!” 

“Who?” 

“ Chahlie Mandarin.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” said Doctor Keene,— 
which was the truth. “ Besides that, I 
know Laussat has gone to Martinique; that 
the Américains have a newspaper, and that 
cotton is two bits a pound. Now what I 
want to know is, how are my friends ? What 
has Honoré done? What has Frowenfeld 
done? And Palmyre,—and Agricole? 


They hustled me away from here as if I 


had been caught trying to cut my throat. 
Tell me everything.” 

And Raoul sank the artist and bridegroom 
in the historian, and told him. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE NEWS. 


“ My cousin Honoré,—well, you kin jus’ 
say ’e bit-ray’ ’is ‘ole fam'ly.” 

“ How so?” asked Doctor Keene, with a 
handkerchief over his face to shield his eyes 
from the sun. 

“ Well,—ce’t’nly ’e did! Di'n’ ’e gave 
dat money to Aurore De Grapion ?—one 
’undred five t’ousan’ dolla’? Jis’ as if to 
say, ‘ Yeh’s de money my h-uncle stole from 
you’ ’usban’.’ Hah! w’en I will swear on a 
stack of Bible’ as ‘igh as yo’ head, dat 
Agricole win dat ‘abitation fair!—lIf I see 
it? No, sir; I don’t ’ave to see it! I'll 
swear to it! Hah!” 

“ And have she and her daughter actually 
got the money?” 

“ She—an’— heh — daughtah—ac—shilly 
—got-’at-money-sir! W’at? Dey livin’ 
in de rue Royale in mag-niffycen’ style on 
top de drug-sto’ of Proffis-or Frowenfel’.” 








“But how, over 
Frowenfeld’s is a one-story 
“ My dear frien’! Proffis-or Frowenfep 
is moove/ You rickleck dat big new t’ree. 
story buildin’ w’at jus’ finished, in de me 


Frowenfeld’s, when 


| Royale, a lill mo’ farther up town from his 


old shop? Well, we open dare a dig sip’: 
An’ listen! You think Honoré di'n’ pit. 
rayed ’is family? Madame Nancanou an’ 
heh daughtah livin’ upstair’ an’ rissy-ving 
de finess soci’ty in de Province !—an’ me? 
—down-stair’ meckin’ pill’! You call dat 
justice ?” 

But Doctor Keene, without waiting for 
this question, had asked one: 

“ Does Frowenfeld board with them ?” 

“Psh-sh-sh! Board! Dey woon board 
de Marquis of Casa-Calvo! I don’ D'lieve 
dey would board Honoré Grandissime! 4] 
de king’ an’ queen’ in de worl’ couldn’ board 
dare! No, sir!—’Owever, you know, | 
think dey are splendid ladies. Me an’ my 
wife, we know them well. An’ Honoré—] 
think my cousin Honoré’s a splendid gen'le. 
man, too.” After a moment’s pause he 
resumed, with a happy sigh, “ Well, I don’ 


| care, I’m married. A man w’at’s married,’e 


don’ care. But I di’n’ think Honoré could 
ever do lak dat odder t’ing.” 

“Do he and Joe _ Frowenfeld 
there ?” 

“Doctah Keene,” demanded Raoul, ig- 
noring the question, “I hask you now, 
plain, don’ you find dat mighty disgressful 
to do dat way, lak Honoré?” 

“ What way ?” 

“W’at? You dunno? You don’ yeh 
‘ow ’e gone partner’ wid a nigga ?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

Doctor Keene drew the handkerchief off 
his face and half-lifted his feeble head. 

“ Yesseh! ’e gone partner’ wid dat quad- 
roon w’at call ’imself Honoré Grandissime, 
seh !” 

The doctor dropped his head again and 
laid the handkerchief back on his face. 

“ What do the family say to that?” 

“ But w’at can dey say? It save dem 
from ruin! At de sem time, me, I think it 
is a disgress. Not dat he h-use de money, 
but it is dat name w’at ’e give de h-establish- 
men’—Grandissime Fréres! H-only for 's 
money we would ’ave catch’ dat quadroon 
gen’leman an’ put some tar and fedder. 
Grandissime Fréres! Agricole don’ spink 
to my cousin Honoré no mo’! But I think 
dass wrong. W’at you t’ink, Doctor?” 

That evening, at candle-light, Racul got 
the right arm of his slender, laughing wife 


visit 
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about his neck; but Doctor Keene tarried 
all night in suburb St. Jean. He hardly 
felt the moral courage to face the results of 
the last five months. Let us understand 
them better ourselves. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AN INDIGNANT FAMILY AND A SMASHED SHOP. 


Ir was indeed a fierce storm that had 
passed over the head of Honoré Grandissime. 
Taken up and carried by it, as it seemed to 
him, without volition, he had felt himself 
thrown here and there, wrenched, torn, 
gasping for moral breath, speaking the 
nght word as if in delirium, doing the right 
deed as if by helpless instinct, and seeing 
himself in every case, at every turn, tricked 
by circumstance out of every vestige of 
merit. So it seemed to him. The long 
contemplated restitution was accomplished. 
On the morning when Aurora and Clotilde 
had expected to be turned shelterless into 
the open air, they had called upon him in 
his private office and presented the account 
of which he had put them in possession the 
evening before. He had honored it on the 
spot. To the two ladies who felt their own 
hearts stirred almost to tears of gratitude, 
he was—as he sat before them calm, un- 
moved, handling keen-edged facts with the 
easy rapidity of one accustomed to use 
them, smiling courteously and collectedly, 
parrying their expressions of appreciation— 
to them, we say, at least to one of them, 
he was “ the prince of gentlemen.” But, at 
the same time, there was within him, 
unseen, a surge of emotions, leaping, lash- 
ing, whirling, yet ever hurrying onward 
along the hidden, rugged bed of his honest 
intention. 

The other restitution, which even twenty- 
four hours earlier might have seemed a pure 
self-sacrifice, became a self-rescue. The 
fm. c. was the elder brother. A remark 
of Honoré, made the night they watched in 
the corridor by Doctor Keene’s door, about 
the younger’s “right to exist,” was but the 
echo of a conversation they had once had 
together in Europe. - There they had prac- 
tied a familiarity of intercourse which 
Louisiana would not have endured, and 
once, when speaking upon the subject of 
their common fatherhood, the f. m. c., prone 
to melancholy speech, had said : 

_ “You are the lawful son of Numa Grand- 
ssime ; I had no right to be born.” 





But Honoré quickly answered : 

“ By the laws of men, it may be; but by 
the law of God's justice, you are the lawful 
son, and it is I who should not have been 
born.” 

But, returned to Louisiana, accepting, 
with the amiable, old-fashioned philosophy 
of conservatism, the sins of the community, 
he had forgotten the unchampioned rights 
of his passive half-brother. Contact with 
Frowenteld had robbed him of his pleasant 
mental drowsiness, and the oft-encountered 
apparition of the dark sharer of his name 
had become a slow-stepping, silent embodi- 
ment of reproach. The turn of events had 
brought him face to face with the problem 
of restitution, and he had solved it. But 
where had he come out? He had come 
out the beneficiary of this restitution, extri- 
cated from bankruptcy by an agreement 
which gave the f. m. c. only a public recog- 
nition of kinship which had always been his 
due. Bitter cup of humiliation! 

Such was the stress within. Then there 
was the storm without. The Grandissimes 
were in a high state of excitement. The 
news had reached them all, that Honoré 
had met the question of titles by sell- 
ing one of their largest estates. It was 
received with wincing frowns, indrawn 
breath and lifted feet, but without protest, 
and presently with a smile of returning con- 
fidence, 

“ Honoré knew; Honoré was informed ; 
they had all authorized Honoré; and Hon- 
oré, though he might have his odd ways 
and notions, picked up during that unfor- 
tunate stay abroad, might safely be trusted 
to stand by the interests of his people.” 

After the first shock, some of them even 
raised a laugh: 

“ Ha, ha, ha! 
Yankees !” 

They went to his counting-room and 
elsewhere, in search of him, to smite their 
hands into the hands of their far-seeing 
young champion. But, as we have seen, 
they did not find him; none dreamed of 
looking for him in an enemy's camp (19 
Bienville) or on the lonely suburban com- 
mons, talking to himself in the ghostly twi- 
light; and the next morning, while Aurora 
and Clotilde were seated before him in his 
private office, looking first at the face and 
then at the back of two mighty drafts of 
equal amount on Philadelphia, the cry of 
treason flew forth to these astounded Grand- 
issimes, followed by the word that the sacred 
fire was gone out in the Grandissime temple 


Honoré would show those 
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(counting-room), that Delilahs in duplicate 


were carrying off the holy treasures, and that | 


the uncircumcised and unclean—even an 
f. m, c.—was about to be inducted into the 
Grandissime priesthood. 

Aurora and Clotilde were still there, 
when the various members of the family 
began to arrive and display their outlines in 
impatient shadow-play upon the glass door 


of the private office; now one, and now | 


another, dallied with the door-knob and 


by and by obtruded their lifted hats and | 
| issime stopped them. 


urgent, anxious faces half into the apart- 
ment ; but Honoré would only glance toward 
them, and with a smile equally courteous, 
authoritative and fleeting, say : 

“ Good-morning, Camille” (or Chahlie— 


or Agamemnon, as the case might be), | 


“T will see you later; let me trouble you to 
close the door.” 

To add yet another strain, the two ladies, 
like frightened, rescued children, would 
cling to their deliverer. They wished him 
to become the custodian and investor of 
their wealth. Ah, woman! who isa tempter 
like thee? But Honoré said no, and 
showed them the danger of such a course. 

“Suppose I should die suddenly. You 
might have trouble with my executors.” 

The two beauties assented pensively ; but 
in Aurora’s bosom a great throb secretly 
responded that as for her, in that case, she 
should have no use for money—in a nynnery. 

“ Would not Monsieur at least consent to 
be their financial adviser ?” 

He hemmed, commenced a 
twice, and finally said: 

“You will need an agent; some one to 
take full charge of your affairs; some per- 
son on whose sagacity and integrity you can 
place the fullest dependence.” 

“Who, for instance ?” asked Aurora. 

“T should say, without hesitation, Pro- 
fessor Frowenfeld, the apothecary. You 
know his trouble of yesterday is quite cleared 
up. You had not heard? Yes. 
not what we call an enterprising man, but 
—so much the better. Take him all in 
all, I would choose him above all others ; if 
you ” 

Aurora interrupted him. There was anill- 
concealed wildness in her eye and a slight 


sentence 


tremor in her voice, as she spoke, which | 


she had not expected to betray. The quick, 
though quiet, eye of Honoré saw it, and it 
thrilled him through. 

“Sieur Grandissime, I take the risk; I 
wish you to take care of my money.” 

“ But, Maman,” said Clotilde, turning 








ee 


| with a timid look to her mother, “ if Mop. 


sieur Grandissime would rather not —_” 
Aurora, feeling alarmed at what she had 


| said, rose up. Clotilde and Honoré djq 
the same, and he said: 


“With Professor Frowenfeld in charge 
of your affairs, I shall feel them not entirel, 
removed from my care also. We are yery 
good friends.” ‘ 

Clotilde looked at her mother. The three 
exchanged glances. The ladies signified 
their assent and turned to go, but M. Grand. 


“ By your leave, I will send for him. [f 


| you will be seated again 


They thanked him and resumed their 


| seats; he excused himself, and passed into 


the counting-room and sent a messenger 
for the apothecary. : 

M. Grandissime’s meeting with his kins. 
men wasa stormy one. Aurora and Clotilde 
heard the strife begin, increase, subside, rise 
again and decrease. They heard men stride 
heavily to .nd fro, they heard hands smite 
together, palms fall upon tables and fists upon 
desks, heard half-understood statement and 
unintelligible counter-statement and derisive 
laughter ; and, in the midst of all, like the 
voice of a man who rules himself, the clear- 
noted, unimpassioned speech of Honoré, 
sounding so loftily beautiful to the ear of 
Aurora that when Clotilde looked at her, 
sitting motionless with her rapt eyes lifted 
up, those eyes came down to her own with 
a sparkle of enthusiasm, and she softly 
said : 

“Tt sounds like St. Gabriel!” and then 


| blushed. 


Clotilde answered with a happy, meaning 
look, which intensified the blush, and then 
leaning affectionately forward and _ holding 
the maman’s eyes with her own, she said: 

“ You have my consent.” 


“Saucy!” said Aurora. “ Wait till I get 


| my own!” 


He is | 


Some of his kinsmen Honoré pacified; 
some he silenced. He invited all to with- 
draw their lands and moneys from his charge, 
and some accepted the invitation. They 
spurned his parting advice to sell, and the 
policy they then adopted, and never after- 
ward modified, was that “ all-or-nothing” 
attitude which, as years rolled by, bled them 
to penury in those famous cupping-leeching- 
and-bleeding establishments, the courts ol 
Louisiana. You may see their grandchil- 
dren, to-day, anywhere within the angle of 
the old rue Esplanade and rampart, hold- 
ing up their heads in unspeakable poverty, 
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their nobility kept green by unflinching self- 
respect, and their poetic and pathetic pride 
reveling in ancestral, perennial rebellion 
against common sense. 

“That is Agricola,” whispered Aurora, 
with lifted head and eyes dilated and askance, 


as one deep-chested voice roared above all | 


others. 

Agricola stormed. 

“Uncle,” Aurora by and by heard Hon- 
oré say, “Shall I leave my own counting- 
room ?” 

At that moment Joseph Frowenfeld en- 
tered, pausing with one hand on the outer 
rail. No one noticed him but Honoré, who 
was watching for him, and who, by a silent 
motion, directed him into the private office. 

“H-whe shake its dust from our feet!” 
said Agricola, gathering some young retain- 
ers by a sweep of his glance and going out 
down the stair in the arched way, unmoved 
by the fragrance of warm bread. On the 
banquette he harangued his followers. 

He said that in such times as these every 
lover of liberty should go armed; that the 
age of trickery had come; that by trickery 
Louisianians had been sold, like cattle, to a 
nation of parvenues, to be dragged before 
juries for asserting the human nght of free 
trade or ridding the earth of sneaks in the 
pay of the government ; that laws, so-called, 
had been forged into thumb-screws, and a 
Congress which had bound itself to give 
them all the rights of American citizens— 
sorry boon !—was preparing to slip their 
birthright acres from under their feet, and 
leave them hanging, a bait to the vultures 
of the Américain immigration. Yes; the 
age of trickery! Its apostles, he said, were 
even then at work among their fellow-citi- 
zens, warping, distorting, blasting, corrupting, 
poisoning the noble, unsuspecting, confiding 
Creole mind. For months the devilish work 
had been allowed, by a patient, peace-loving 
people, to go on. But shall it go on for- 
ever? (Cnes of “No!” “No!”) The 
smell of white blood comes on the south 
breeze. Dessalines and Christophe have 
recommenced their hellish work. Virginia, 
too, trembles for the safety of her fair 
mothers and daughters. We know not what 
is being plotted in the cane-brakes of Louis- 
lana. But we know that in the face of these 
things the prelates of trickery are sitting in 
Washington allowing throats to go unthrot- 
led that talked tenderly about the “negro 
slave”; we know worse: we know that 
mixed blood has asked for equal rights from 
@ son of the Louisiana noblesse, and that 





those sacred rights have been treacherously, 
pusillanimously surrendered into its posses- 
sion. Why did we not rise yesterday, when 
the public heart was stirred? The forbear- 
ance of this people would be absurd if it 
were not saintly. But the time has come 
when Louisiana must protect herself! If 
there is one here who will not strike for his 
lands, his rights and the purity of his race, 
let him speak! (Cries of “We will rise 
now!” “Give us a leader!” “ Lead the 
way!”) 

“ Kinsmen, friends,” continued Agricola, 
“ meet me at nightfall before the house of 
this too-long-spared mulatto. Come armed. 
Bring a few feet of stout rope. By morning 
the gentlemen of color will know their 
places better than they do to-day; h-whe 
shall understand each other! H-whe shall 
set the negrophiles to meditating.” 

He waved them away. 

With a huzza the accumulated crowd 
moved off. Chance carried them up the 
rue Royale; they sang a song; they came 
to Frowenfeld’s. It was an Américain 
establishment ; that was against it. It was a 
gossiping place of Américain evening 
loungers ; that was against it. It was a sor- 
cerer’s den—(we are on an ascending scale) ; 
its proprietor had refused employment to 
some there present, had refused credit to 
others, was an impudent condemner of the 
most approved Creole sins, had been beaten 
over the head only the day before ; all these 
were against it. But, worse still, the build- 
ing was owned by the f. m. c., and, unluck- 
iest of all, Raoul stood in the door and 
some of his kinsmen in the crowd stopped 
to have a word with him. The crowd 
stopped. A nameless fellow in the throng 
—he was still singing—said: “ Here’s the 
place,” and dropped two bricks through 
the glass of the show-window. Raoul, with 
a cry of retaliative rage, drew and lifted 
a pistol; but a kinsman jerked it from 
him, and three others quickly pinioned him 
and bore him off struggling, pleased to 
get him away unhurt. In ten minutes, 
Frowenfeld’s was a broken-windowed, open- 
doored house, full of unrecognizable rubbish 
that had escaped the torch only through a 
chance rumor that the Governor's police 
were coming, and the consequent stampede 
of the mob. 

Joseph was sitting in M. Grandissime’s 
private office, in council with him and the 
ladies, and Aurora was just saying : 

“ Well, anny’ow, ’Sieur Frowenfel’, ad laz 
you consen’!” and gathering her veil from 
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her lap, when Raoul burst in, all sweat and 
rage. 

“Sieur Frowenfel’, we ruin’! Ow phar- 
macie knock all in pieces! My pig-shoe is 
los’!” 

He dropped into a chair and burst into 
tears. 

Shall we never learn to withhold our tears 
until we are sure of our trouble? Raoul 
little knew the joy in store for him. ’Polyte, 
it transpired the next day, had rushed in 
after the first volley of missiles, and while 
others were gleefully making off with jars of 
asafcetida and decanters of distilled water, 
lifted in his arms and bore away unharmed 
“ Louisiana” firmly refusing to the last to 
enter the Union. It may not be premature 
to add that about four weeks later Honoré 
Grandissime, upon Raoul’s announcement 
that he was “betrothed,” purchased this 
painting and presented it to a club of na?- 
ural connoisseurs. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


OVER THE NEW STORE. 
Nancanou 


Tue accident of the ladies 


making their new home over Frowenfeld’s 


drug-store, occurred in the following rather 
amusing way. It chanced that the build- 
ing was about completed at the time that the 
apothecary’s stock in trade was destroyed ; 
Frowenfeld leased the lower floor. Honoré 
Grandissime f. m. c. was the owner. He 
being concealed from his enemies, Joseph 
treated with that person’s inadequately 
remunerated employé. In those days, as 
still in the old French Quarter, it was not 
uncommon for persons, even of wealth, to 
make their homes over stores, and buildings 
were constructed with a view to their par- 
tition in this way. Hence, in Chartres and 
Decatur streets, to-day—and in the cross- 
streets between, so many store-buildings 
with balconies, dormer windows, and some- 
times even belvideres. This new building 
quickly caught the eye and fancy of Au- 
rora and Clotilde. The apartments for the 
store were entirely isolated. Through a 
large porte-cochére, opening upon the ban- 
quette immediately beside and abreast of the 
store-front, one entered a high, covered 
carriage-way with a tesselated pavement 
and green plastered walls, and reached, just 
where this way (corridor, the Creoles always 
called it) opened into a sunny court sur- 
rounded with narrow parterres, a broad 
stairway leading to a hall over the “ corri- 





Se, 
dor” and to the drawing-rooms over the 
store. They liked it! Aurora would fing 
out at once what sort of an establishment 
was likely to be opened below, and if tha 
proved unexceptionable she would lease the 
upper part without more ado. 

Next day she said : 

“ Clotilde, thou beautiful, I have signed 
the lease!” 

“Then the store below is to be occupied 
by a—what ?” 

* Guess!” 

“Ah!” 

“Guess a pharmacien !” 

Clotilde’s lips parted, she was going to 
smile, when her thought changed and she 
blushed offendedly. 

“ Not——” 

“Sieur Frowenf——ah, ha, ha, ha!—/a, 
ha, ha /” 

Clotilde burst into tears. 

Still they moved in—it was written in the 
bond; and so did the apothecary; and 
probably two sensible young lovers never 
before nor since behaved with such abject 
fear of each other—for a time. Later, and 
after much oft-repeated good advice given 
to each separately and to both together, 
Honoré Grandissime persuaded them that 
Clotilde could make excellent use of a por- 
tion of her means by re-enforcing Frowen- 
feld’s very slender stock and well filling his 
rather empty-looking store, and so they 
signed regular articles of copartnership, 
blushing frightfully. 

Frowenfeld became a_ visitor, Honoré 
not; once Honoré had seen the ladies’ 
moneys satisfactorily invested, he kept aloof. 
It is pleasant here to remark that neither 
Aurora nor Clotilde made any waste of 
their sudden acquisitions; they furnished 
their rooms with much beauty at moderate 
cost, and their sa/on with artistic, not ex- 
travagant, elegance, and, for the sake of 
greater propriety, employed a decayed lady 
as housekeeper; but, being discreet in all 
other directions, they agreed upon one bold 
outlay—a volante. 

Almost any afternoon you might have 
seen this vehicle on the Terre aux Beeuf, or 
Bayou, or Tchoupitoulas Road ; and because 
of the brilliant beauty of its occupants it 
became known from all other volantes as 
the “ meteor.” 

Frowenfeld’s visits were not infrequent; 
he insisted on Clotilde’s knowing just what 
was being done with her money. Without 
indulging ourselves in the pleasure of con- 
templating his continued mental unfolding, 
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we may say that his growth became more 
rapid in this season of universal expansion ; 
Jove had entered into his still compacted 
soul like a cupid into a rose, and was crowd- 
ing it wide open. However, as yet, it had 
not made him brave. Aurora used to slip 
out of the drawing-room, and in some 
secluded nook of the hall throw up her 
clasped hands and go through all the mo- 
tions of screaming merriment. 

“The little fool!”"—it was of her own 
daughter she whispered this complimentary 
remark—“ the little fool is afraid of the 
fish!” 

“You!” she said to Clotilde, one even- 
ing after Joseph had gone, “ you call your- 
self a Creole girl!” 

But she expected too much. Nothing 
so terrorizes a blushing girl as a blushing 
man. And then—though they did some- 
times digress—Clotilde and her partner met 
to “talk business ” in a purely literal sense. 

Aurora, after a time, had taken her money 
into her own keeping. 

“You mighd gid robb’ ag’in, you know, 
"Sieur Frowenfel’,” she said. 

But when he mentioned Clotilde’s fortune 
as subject to the same contingency, Aurora 
replied : 

“ Ah! bud Clotilde mighd gid robb’! ” 

But for all the exuberance of Aurora’s 
spirits, there was a cloud in her sky. Indeed, 
we know it is only when clouds are in the 
sky that we get the rosiest tints; and so it 
was with Aurora. One night, when she 
had heard the wicket in the forte-cochére 
shut behind three evening callers, one of 
whom she had rejected a week before, 
another of whom she expected to dispose 
similarly, and the last of whom was 
Joseph Frowenfeld, she began such a merry 
raillery at Clotilde and such a hilarious 
ndicule of the “ Professor” that Clotilde 
would have wept again had not Aurora, all 
at once, in the midst of a laugh, dropped her 
face in her hands and run from the room 
in tears. It is one of the penalties we pay 
for being joyous, that nobody thinks us 
capable of care or the victim of trouble until, 
in some moment of extraordinary expansion, 





our bubble of gayety bursts. Aurora had 
been crying of nights. Even that same night, 
Clotilde awoke, opened her eyes and beheld 
her mother risen from the pillow and sitting 
upright in the bed beside her; the moon, 
shining brightly through the bars, revealed 
with distinctness her head slightly drooped, 
her face again in her hands and the dark 
folds of her hair falling about her shoulders, 
half-concealing the richly embroidered 
bosom of her snowy gown, and coiling in 
continuous abundance about her waist and 
on the slight summer covering of the bed. 
Before her on the sheet lay a white paper. 
Clotilde did not try to decipher the writing 
on it ; she knew, at sight, the slip that had 
fallen from the statement of account on the 
evening of the ninth of March. Aurora 
withdrew her hands from her face—Clotilde 
shut her eyes; she heard Aurora put the 
paper in her bosom. 

“Clotilde,” she said, very softly. 

“ Maman,” the daughter replied, opening 
her eyes, then she reached up her arms and 
drew the dear head down. 

“ Clotilde, once upon a time I woke this 
way, and, while you were asleep, left the bed 
and made a vow to Monsieur Danny. Oh! 
it was asin! But I cannot do those things 
now; I have been frightened ever since. I 
shall never do so any more. I shall never 
commit another sin as long as I live!” 

Their lips met fervently. 

“My sweet sweet,” whispered Clotilde, 
“you looked so beautiful sitting up with the 
moonlight all around you!” 

“ Clotilde, my beautiful daughter,” said 
Aurora, pushing her bedmate from her and 
pretending to repress a smile, “I tell you 
now, because you don’t know, and it is my 
duty as your mother to tell you—-the mean- 
est wickedness a woman can do in all this 
bad, bad world is to look ugly in bed!” 

Clotilde answered nothing, and Aurora 
dropped her outstretched arms, turned away 
with an involuntary, tremulous sigh, and, 
after two or three hours of patient wakeful- 
ness, fell asleep. 

But at daybreak next morning, he that 
wrote the paper had not closed his eyes. 


(To be continued.) 
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ACT I. 
SCENE.—A Low ty Cor. 


TENANT ( Zenor). 
TENANT'S WIFE (Soprano). 

TENANT'S MOTHER-IN-LAW (Contraito). 
LANDLORD (Sasso). 


Words by NELLIE G. CONE. Music by E. C. PHELPS, 
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JIM ALLTHINGS. 


One thing was very extraordinary about 
Jim Allthings—he never could be found. 
It was a faculty or misfortune, which lay 
entirely beyond my comprehension. He 
had certainly become possessed of the ring 
of Gyges without knowing it, for he never 
meant to be invisible. He never kept, 
knowingly, and in malice prepense, out of 
the way. On the contrary he was always 
happy to see his friends, and at a picnic, or 


ride, or boating excursion, he was as punctual | 


as any one, and always happy to go, besides | 
So agree- | 


being the life of the company. 
able he made himself that he was always 


wanted, and, if never searched for, was ever | 


on the spot. For instance, Jim is in my 
office. (I am a great man in a small way, 
viz.: a Justice of the Peace.) He lives 
about a mile from the village (Eaglepine). 
It is a beautiful golden day, just the day for 
a ride to White Lake, a lovely sheet of 
water a few miles from the village. 

“What do you say, Jim, shall we make 
up a party this afternoon?” 

“ Certainly, with all my heart!” and away 


Jim would go, happy as a lark, the party | 
would be invited, and at the proper time 


two horses’ 


young lady beside him, almost the first for 
the ride. 

So, if in the glow of a lovely sunset the 
desire should rise on my part for a bath in 


the cool silver of Pleasant Lake, a short | 


distance from Eaglepine, and, wishing a 
companion, I, not thinking particularly of 


him, should cast my eye along the village | 
street ; ten chances to one, the first person I | 


saw would be Jim,—either lounging along 


the maple sidewalk, or, with his chin tipped | 
back and his heels in air, in Raffle’s Tavern | 
stoop, whittling; and he was always ready | 


to accept my proposition. 

And not only was Jim a companionable 
fellow but a keen sportsman. He knew the 
finest streams and ponds for pickerel, trout | 
or yellow perch, and the best run-ways for 
deer the region round, ‘and that was an | 
added reason why I liked his society—that | 
is, whenever I chanced to obtain it; as for | 
finding him—but why repeat? 

Before I begin, however, be it known, | 
that not a suspicion of this strange invisi- | 
bility of Jim had dawned upon me at that | 


heads would rise above the | 
brow of the village hill, and there would be | 
Jim with his bright, new wagon and a | 
| sky so evenly, and sheathing the sunshine 
| so completely and yet so transparently that 


| deliberately from the desk. 


time. I used to think it singular he could 
never be found, but I had not the least idea 
a wayward angel, or rather fiend, had taken 
possession of my friend. If so, I should not 
have tried so faithfully to seek him out, but 


| have abandoned the search at the first dis- 


appointment. I was always led on, however, 
by the idea that the next moment, or at the 
next place, I should undoubtedly find him. 


| Only lately has this truth opened upon me, 


and I now chronicle the phenomenon as 
one of those oddities in life, strange and 
unaccountable as a /usus nature, or atmos. 
pheric wonder. 

One June morning a longing came over 
me for a day’s fishing. It was just the 
time for it. The wind was southerly, melt- 
ing over the person like liquid balm and 


| bringing two messages blended on its breath. 


One was from the woods—the rich fra- 
grance swung from the golden balls of the 
bass-wood, telling me how pleasant it was 
in the dark, green coverts whence it was 


| wafted; the other was from the wild streams 


therein, the pungent scent “ fuming” (as 
Leigh Hunt says) from the thick-clustering 
mint that lines their borders, and saying in 
its bland kisses, “ The trout are all out 
to-day.” 

A soft vail of silver was overspreading the 


the whole arch seemed a dome of silver 
somewhat like that visioned to the rapt eye 
of Coleridge in that 


“ Miracle of rare device,”’ 


or as if 
“Through fog-smoke white 
Glimmered the white moonshine.” 


I threw aside the book whose leaden con- 
tents I was endeavoring to thrust into my 
“ palace of the soul,” and withdrew my heels 
I next arose, 
saying mentally (in the interim of my dis- 
tressing labors as Justice, I was also that 
prominent candidate for the poor-house, a 
village Attorney) that clients might go— 
where they chose, and stalked out, adding 
also in my mind, “I will go find Jim All- 
things and have a fish.” I knew no better 
then. 

Collecting my lines and bait, I started on 
my mile’s walk for Jim, and soon reaching 
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the tavern kept by his father (one of the 
first settlers), saw the old Captain, who was 
very deaf, sitting on the antique porch that 
squared its elbows in front of the edifice. 

“How do you do, Captain! Is Jim 
pd ?” 
ma Yes, we’ve got gin, but I like brandy 
myself. However, we've got both.” 

“True, but I want to find whether your 
son is here or not!” 

“ Yes, I find the sun hot, too. 
come in!” 

“No, Ithank you. I’m after James!” 

“Laughing at James! Ah, well, I laugh 
at him myself sometimes.” 

“Is James in?” I roared. 

Bless my soul, this last upheaval was 
awful. 

“Yes, you'll find him in the bar-room. 
He went there about ten minutes ago.” 

I turned the corner of the house, and 
entered the bar-room. It was perfectly 
empty. I thought, however, I would wait a 
little time for him. There was the small, 
green counter with the bar-picket in one cor- 
ner, showing its kegs, bottles, cigars and 
lemons; there was the bench, stretching 
along a portion of the wall ; the six wooden 
chairs; the gaudy print of the death of 
Wolfe, and a ferocious one of a huge panther 
grinning from a limb hardly large enough to 
hold his paws, with a squat hunter beneath, 
who was aiming a rifle larger than himself. 
(What a terribly long-winded story the Cap- 
tain used to tell about the death of the 
“painter.” “ Bang! and George Washing- 
ton! boys, the critter fell dead at my feet.” 
We all used to believe that story.) 

On the counter was a glass with a sugar- 
crusher in it, and a portion of sugar melted 
in a few drops of liquid which looked mar- 
velously like punch (Jim was fondof punch), 
which look was assisted by the squeezed half 
of a lemon lying near, like a little yellow 
chapeau. In the glass were a score of flies 
trooping toward the bottom—a real £/ 
Dorado for the little adventurers. A circle 
of dark backs were at the very spot sipping 
like mad, while two or three had ventured 
on the sticky surface itself, and were lifting 
up one hairy foot and then another, in a 
vain attempt at extrication. A rivulet of the 
melted sugar was also setting slowly from the 
rim of the glass toward the bottom, evidently 
the trace of the liquor on its way to Jim’s 
throat, and along this channel other flies in 
double row were drinking to their hearts’ 
content. A large drop or two had splashed 
upon the counter, and here was another 


Come in, 





drinking bout among the flies. One little 
fellow particularly amused me. He had evi- 
dently been drinking, either in the glass or 
at the counter, and now was feeling very 
jolly. First he lowered the gray of his body 
to the counter, pointed his fore-limbs up- 
ward and screwed them over each other as 
swift as lightning; then he patted his dull- 
red, gold-banded head repeatedly, ducking 
it all the while like a mandarin; then he 
rubbed the deep ring that served for his neck ; 
then he balanced himself on his fore-feet and 
twisted his hind-legs together ; stroked them 
down with his gauzy, veined wings, and then 
off he cantered, with that queer gait peculiar 
to flies, once more toward the liquor. 

All this time a large blue-bottle, who had, 
without doubt, been indulging scandalously 
in the punch—in fact, until he was blind 
drunk, was darting furiously from floor to 
ceiling, now and then dashing himself head- 
foremost against the window-panes, and 
then bob, bobbing over the glass with a hor- 
rible humming, as if determined to discover 
what struck his head so pertinaciously. I 
soon became tired of this, however, and 
went out again to the Captain. 

“ Jim is not there, Captain!” 

“ Yes, there’s a little more air there than 
here.” 

“No, no; Jim is not in the bar-room, 
Captain!” 

“Well, he may have gone over to the 
barn. I rayther guess he has, on the hull.” 

So, over to the barn I went. 

A broad beam of hazy light was slanting 
through and through—a grindstone -was 
standing by the door, with its smooth gray 
wheel so still that it seemed as if it never 
had and never could stir; the two horses 
of Allthings were munching their hay and 
stamping lightly; a ladder was leaning 
against the mow, and a great black cat as- 
cending from round to round with a most 
vinegary aspect, as if resolved on silencing the 
squeaking up there which told of belligerent 
mice ; there was an open bin of oats, with a 
dusty cloud hovering and sparkling in a pen- 
cil of sunshine above it, as though Jim, or 
some one, had just disturbed the contents 
beneath ; a two-horse harness was hanging 
from a beam, with a buckle, ring or clasp 
gleaming out in bits*of light—but no Jim. 

“Jim! Jim!” 

The echo roamed from corner to corner, 
like a bat trying to escape. The horses 
ceased stamping and munching, and pricked 
their ears. The cat re-appeared at the edge 
of the hay-mow and looked down with 
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eyes like two balls of green fire, and I | particular tooth just raised above the cyt 


caught the flight of a huge gray rat from 
the oat-bin, but no answer. On the con- 
trary, the stillness was so intense I heard 
the slight rustling that runs through a barn 
in quiet, as if insects were stirring in the 
hay. 

Well, Jim was not here, at all events, so 
I sallied out. While going, I saw in the 
dust, chaff, and chopped straw, the print of 
a human foot. It was the size Jim boasted. 
It doubtless belonged to Jim. 

On the other side of the barn was a hen, 
scratching up the earth with her yellow feet, 
clucking occasionally to a solitary chicken 


with a specter of a tail, like a knobbed dump- | 


ling. A superb rooster was near her, stretch- 
ing his head majestically and glancing every 
way, as if amazed that any one should dare 
intrude into his presence. Another, but 
smaller, of the species was sneaking about 
like a sheepish bumpkin in a ball-room. A 
large hog was lifting his round snout at me, 
gazing wisely and solemnly, “ umph, umph, 
umphing” all the time, as if asking my 
business; a pair of ducks, waddling along, 
were quacking to each other as if convers- 
ing on a deep subject, while a great turkey- 
cock, after bursting out into such a full orb of 


glory as to lift himself almost off his feet, 
commenced strutting, jerking up his legs 
and turning, in a sort of slow polka,—but no 
Jim! 

At length I detected a large lump of dirt 
stuck between the boards of a fence, which, 


at last, resolved itself into a mouth, a 
nose, and a pair of eyes. Looking a little 
closer, I discerned the face of a small lad. 

“T say, my boy, can you tell me where 
Jim Allthings is ?” 

“T dunno, man!” 

“ Have you seen him lately ?” 

“T seed—I seed—I seed ’m go up—go 
up—to that—that aire—aire—aire—aire—to 
that aire saw-mill, man!” 

“When ?” 

“ A little while ago, man!” 

“Thank you, my little fellow. Here's 
sixpence for you. Now trot home and tell 
your mammy you're a good boy, but your 
face wants washing!” 

And off I started for the mill. I was 
somewhat surprised on approaching that I 
did not hear the usual cheerful clatter. I, 
nevertheless, descended the slope leading 
to the low, dark, slabbed structure. The saw 
had been stopped when half-way through a 
beautiful, smooth pine-log, a few grains of 
sawdust still clinging to the edge of the 








The clean white boards, lately sawed, stood 
piled neatly on one side, forming alleys and 
lanes like a worm-eaten cheese. ‘The hand. 
spike, used to fit the log under the iron 
claws of the “slider,” lay at full length, as 
if thrown down in a hurry. The axe and 
beetle were in their place. On the loose. 
boarded loft above, a beautiful tame rabbit 
belonging to Jake, the sawyer, was crouched, 
gazing down upon me with great rounded 
eyes and erected ears. The huge, dark 
wheel, the drops falling from the buckets 
with a light, splashing sound, stood motion. 
less. I heard the gurgle of the water 
through the throat of the mill-race. The 
whole scene was one of solitude and silence. 
No Jim there, to a certainty. In the saw. 
dust I perceived once more the same large 
print of a man’s foot, certainly Jim’s, and 
leading outward. Just then I heard the 
click of a hammer underneath, and looking 
there, through the parted slabs that form 
the floor, saw Jake tinkering at the machin- 
ery. I entered at once into my business. 

“ Where’s Jim Allthings, Jake ? ” 

“He just went away from here, sir, 
hardly a moment ago, to the grist-mill.” 

“Thanks! machinery a little awry, I 
suppose!” 

“ A little out of tune, sir. 
few minutes, though.” 

Sure enough. I had not more than 
threaded my way through the labyrinth of 
logs that, peeled and ready, lay in their 
sleek, russet coats, ready for their turn upon 
the “slider,” before Jake ascended. He 
then pulled the handle of the machinery 
protruding near the frame-work of the per- 
pendicular saw, like the scaffoldings of the 
guillotine, a throb followed from the mill, 
then a jarring groan, the saw began to 
move and the log to slide, the clat-clatter, 
clat-clatter of the mill rose merrily, and, in 
the midst, the keen whistle of Jake pierced 
my ears, executing the air of 


Can fix it ina 


“Happily glides the sawyer’s life! ” 


All these were seen and heard during my 
swift way toward the grist-mill. I was 
becoming very impatient, as the day was 
going to waste. ! 

I soon entered the dusty precincts ol 
the mill. Here I should certainly find 
Jim. No doubt of it. There he , was, 
by that very first hopper. Deacon Pester' 
horses and wagons were by the door, one 
of the former giving his mate a slyf bite, 
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—EEE 
then hanging his head in a very docile 
and innocent manner, while the mate set one 
ear back and then the other, his tail sweep- 
ing on this side and that, like a pendulum, he, 


at the same time, keeping a constant winking . 


with his sleepy eyes, as if he were cogitating 
some knotty point to the extent of winking 
himself into a dead slumber. In the wagon 
was a multiplicity of sacks for the mill. I 
entered. Here were the customary sights ; 
bags lolling on, backed up against, and stand- 
ing aloof from each other ; two or three hop- 
pers—one filled with yellow, glazy corn, 
another with brown rye, and still another 
with tawny wheat. The contents of these 
hoppers was whirling around, each with a 
whirlpool in the midst, the grains creeping 
stealthily yet swiftly around its mouth, into 
which, at last, they slipped with a twirl and 
yanished, while the tubs underneath were 
letting forth the white threads of warm flour 
into the boxes, and thence into the sacks. 
The rafters overhead dangled with cobwebs, 
filled with white dust so that even the spi- 
ders in them were whitened. While I was 


gazing, a great sulphur butterfly flew in at the 
open window, but before he had accom- 
plished many turns his eye-spotted pinions 
became so powdered with the dusty particles 


that he was transformed to silver. 

Ha, there, at last, is Jim! there in the 
half-light of that nook, looking into a 
hopper. 

“Well, Jim, I have at last found you, 
thank fortune! I want you to go fishing 
with me!” 

The former suddenly turns and discloses, 
not the frank face of Jim, but the stern, 
Puritanical features of Deacon Pester. 

Now, if there was a person in the village 
that I detested, it was the deacon. He was 
always upon the strictest propriety of speech 
and manner, and abhorred harmless pleas- 
antry; never was guilty of a slip of the 
tongue, but when it came to a bargain, then 
look out! Steel is sharp, and a vice griping, 
but Deacon Pester—ahem! As for fishing, 
he had a perfect horror of it. He turned 
his forbidding gaze at me. 

“Ah, is it you, Deacon! 
thought it was Mr. Allthings!” 

“Look closer, young man, next time. I 
don't want to be taken for any idle vagabond 
who thinks more of fishing and hunting than 
of the good of his soul.” 

“Pardon again, Deacon. By the way, 
wil Mr. Poundpulpit leave the parish, 
think you ?” 

“I really don’t know. 

Vo. XX.—36, 


Pardon; I 


He talks a good 





deal of the inadequacy of his salary. I'm 
feared he thinks too much of laying up 
treasure here on airth for a minister.” 

“ Ah;—allow me to ask what is his 
salary ?” 

“A hundred dollars per annum, a bar’! 
of apples a month, a pair of fowls monthly, 
donation-bee once a winter, with two demi- 
johns of cider! Now, what do you think 
of that, sir? And yet, in spite of this liber- 
ality of the parish, that impudent school- 
teacher, Robson, says the salary is a dis- 
grace to Eaglepine, and he livin’ on the fat 
of the land, boardin’ ’round, as he does; 
pancakes every mornin’ and sassengers al’ays 
for dinner !” 

I turned away, and ascended the stairs to 
the upper loft, in the hope of encountering 
Jim. By this time I had almost relin- 
quished the idea of fishing, but still contin- 
ued the search, more from a determination 
of finding my friend, if possible, than any- 
thing else. 

At some distance down the white, glim- 
mering perspective, webbed with straps glid- 
ing round large, whirling wheels, I espied a 
form that looked to my excited fancy like 
Jim's. 

“ Halloo, Jim, how are you ?” 

The figure turned. It was the miller. 

“Have you seen Allthings lately?” in- 
quired I, with the emphasis of despair. 

“ He was here a moment ago, Squire, but 
he went to the woods out there, to look ata 
bee-tree he found yesterday.” 

I advanced to the square window out of 
which the miller had been looking, and 
gazed in blank hopelessness upon the woods. 
Below lay the mill-pond. It was framed in 
by the forest. The back-water of the new 
dam had lately reached far beyond the 
pond’s former limits, and hundreds of trees, 
some mossy and dead, some full-leaved 
and luxuriant, some scattered saplings, 
were standing in the sable water. There 
was the tamarack hanging its boughs 
with a slouching look, but beautiful with 
its vivid green, star-like fringes; there low- 
ered the great burly hemlock, stretching 
like a tent its canopy of tiny particles; 
there soared the white pine, with a trunk as 
large as a pillar of the Parthenon, lifting 
straight upward a mass of short fringes that 
murmured softly in the wind like the mono- 
tone of the bee; there, also, crooked the 
gnarled yellow pine, jagged, gaunt, fierce- 
looking and hideous, with its head with- 
ered, and striving to cover its baldness with 
gray moss. Clusters of laurel, too, were 
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there, glossy, fresh, and bright as the drink- 
ing of cold water all their days could make 
them. 

I saw, also, islets of splendid tiger-lilies, 
their sweet blue leaves streaked with furzy 
gold; the bulrush with its brown wig; the 
sedge like an emerald dagger, and the water- 
cress looking so loose it seemed it might 
break with any ordinary ripple, and a score 
of other lovely things. 

The black head of a musk-rat, too, would 
occasionally peep up, or a slight nibble, forc- 
ing some water-lily to give a slight courtesy, 
would tell the presence below of a fish. 

I gained from the miller the exact where- 
abouts of the bee-tree, left the mill and 
crossed the outlet of the pond by a little 
rustic bridge of slabs from Jake’s saw-mill. 
The stream went sparkling along, bright as 
a romp’s eye in a dance, to be whirled in 
daily waltzes over the great wheel of the 
mill above mentioned. I then turned sharp 
to the right, and entered a wood path 
leading through the forest to an upland 
called South Ridge. The cool, green light 
of the thick woods was grateful; the sun- 
shine lay upon the shrubs and moss like 
golden net-work ; birds sparkled in and out 
their “ leafy house,” but I was thinking of 
Jim, and on I went. At last I came to the 
bee-tree. It stood ina little glade—a sweet, 
sunny, sylvan spot, with a grass carpet like 
green velvet, grouped with bvrshes and 
walled with forest. In the center stood the 
bee-tree, like a gigantic plume. 

The glade was steeped in quiet—no Jim. 
A few bees were darting about the stem of 
the tree ; a ground-bird, like a great brown 
spider, was skipping around, shooting his 
black speck of an eye here and there, and 
turning his cunning little striped head to 
every side as if on a hinge, but no Jim. 

Just then I heard a whistling further in 
the woods. It was Jim’s whistle. He was 
whistling his favorite song. Off I started. 
The faster I went, the further the whistle 
receded. It was a “ winged voice,” like the 
cuckoo’s, according to Wordsworth, or like 
our bluebird’s when he carols from bush 
to bush in April. First, it sounded near a 
great pine I saw lifting its green banner in 
the blue. Through the laurels I burst, and 
reached the tree—no Jim. Then it pierced 
the air close to where I knew gleamed a 
pure gem of a spring. I bounded there so 
swiftly, the soft ooze of the margin closed 
over my feet before I could recover my 
impetus. No Jim. Then it seemed to come 
from a rock with a birch-tree hanging over 





it, like a feather over a helmet. I dar. 
ed there—no Jim! Still, ahead of me 
sounded the tantalizing whistle, until I heard 
it close and shrill by the brush fence that 
lined the hill-lot on the south side of South 
Ridge. The lot was scattered with stumps 
and covered with bushes, with here and 
there ashy spots plumed with fire-weeds, 
“ Aha,” thought I, “ IThaveyounow. I would 
certainly see you a quarter of a mile through 
these low bushes.” I accordingly sprang to 
the spot and—found it vacant. Yes, abso. 
lutely. The whistle was heard no more. 
There, smooth and printless, was the margin 
of black mold that striped the brush fence 
at the only gap where a man would naturally 
cross, or, in fact, could cross, without great 
trouble. I looked over the fence; the hil. 
lot lay sloping up certainly a quarter of 2 
mile in plain sight—no human form could 
I see. I shouted “J-i-m!” No answer, 
“J-i-m!” I began to feel wild! Was he 
really uncanny? “J-i-m/” It could not 
be possible! He could not have hidden 
himself. He had no means of knowing | 
was on his track, and playing on me a prac. 
tical joke. “J-i-m/” Well, this beats 
everything! I’ll—I’ll—I'll go home. 

I subsequently ascertained from him that, 
in a very great hurry, he went from the bee- 
tree to visit a distant trap he had set ona 
little stream flowing through a beaver-dam 
meadow, to catch its single otter. That, 
reaching the brush fence, he had tumed 
short round a laurel cluster, where began a 
line of old blazed trees, unknown to me, 
and was soon beyond the hearing of my 
shouts of his name. 

Another time I wanted his companionshiy 
deer-hunting. It was a sweet, genial, Ir 
dian summer day. The red sun had 
plunged the evening before in a bath of 
purple mist, and the thick, soft night had 
called out nearly all the summer music, the 
crickets, the tree-frogs, and re-awakened tt 
katydid—* most musical, most melancho! 
of voices. Now that voice recalis : 
romance of my youth, when I heard thesa: 
sweetness on moonlit nights, telling 
that autumn was at hand, and that i 
air so soft and kindly would change t 
tempest soon, and bring decay and wither 
ing to Nature. 

The day opened swathed in a pink-siver 
fog, and with an atmosphere so mild ane 
gentle that the blood glowed like decantec 
champagne. The distant forests winke? 
like a child’s eye in a doze, as did the wooes 
and streams the June before, giving me 
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invitation to come and : anal the ton with | 


them, and furthermore they would probably 


present me with a haunch of venison for | 


dinner. So I thought of Jim. There was 
a run-way by the Sheldrake Brook that my 
fiend knew all about, and I didn’t. Inde- 
pendently of this, I really liked and wished 
him asa comrade. The Joseph’s-coat the 


woods had flaunted for a fortnight—purple | 


like the mantle Caesar wore the 


“Summer evening in his tent, 
The day he overcame the Nervii,”— 


red, like a maiden’s love-blush, green as 


Virgil’s grottoes of the naiads, yellow as the | 


golden spangle of the Yuba, was now torn, 
defaced, and lying partly in shreds and 
patches on the forest floor, ankle deep. 
The trees would therefore yield sight of a 
deer half a mile off—all plain sailing. 

As I passed the tavern, I saw the small, 


green box-wagon belonging to Jim, under | 


the shed, a certain sign of his being in the 
village. 


« Aha,” thought I, “a walk is saved me. 


I'll lend Jim one of my rifles, so he need not 
go home for his.” 
[he first person I met was Loafer Joe. 
“Joe, have you seen Mr. Allthings lately ?” 


“ Yes, Squire, I see him but a minute ago 
at Owlet’s.” 

Owlet’s smithy stood on the downward 
slope of the village hill, a low, black struct- 
ure, next his little red cabin of a house. 
[entered the shop. 
sixteen, with two black streaks at the corners 
f his mouth, like mustaches, was at the 
bellows. With his left elbow he was press- 
ing down the handle; his right hand held 
the iron instrument with which he every 


now and then raked up the coals, whenever | 


the red spots glowing in the sable heap of 
the hearth threatened to break out into a 
blaze. Horse-shoes were ranged along the 
lark beams, and on one side was a frame- 
york with a broad leathern band, for shoe- 
ng oxen. Two anvils, glimmering dully, 

ere squatting on the earthen floor, and a 
crew machine was yawning from a rude 
ench beneath the eyeball of a window. 

It was in vain, however, I scanned the 
shop—no Jim did I see. Nearest me was 
Owlet, with the rear foot of a fractious gray 
colt in his leathern lap, shoeing him. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Owlet. Have you 
seen Mr. Allthings lately ? ” 

“Tack, tack, tack, whoa, you brute, you. 
Allthings ?” (jerking out his words in a sharp, 


| take the critter! 
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| petaish | way, his usual exten “Allthings ? 
tack, tack, tack, whoa!” as the colt tried with 
all venom to give a kick, making Owlet 
stagger so, he came mighty near dropping 
on the sharp point of his anvil. “ Of 


| all things in this world, deliver me from this 


cross young divil-a-most, of old Gripes. 
Allthings ? whoa, now! tack, tack! Jacob” 
(to his boy), “ hand me the other box ; these 
tacks are all wrong! Aillthings, did you 
say?” (An awful attempt at kicking by the 
colt.) “ Whoa, whoa, whoa! The deuce 
No, I haven’t! Yes, I 
have! He left the shop not a minute ago, 
for Shaver’s, over the way.” 

Over I went to the shop of the carpenter. 


| There was a fresh scent of pine shavings in 
| the room of four wooden walls with two car- 
| penters’ benches running along, and a board 


or two just planed, looking bright as silver 
in acorner. Shaver, himself, was planing a 
pine board as I entered. No Jim. 

“ Good-morning, Shaver! Can you tell 


| me where Mr. Allthings is ?” 


“ Sh-a-a-ave,—sh-a-a-ave, —sh-a-a-ave- 
shuck” (as he tore a shaving off). “ All- 
things? Sh-a-a-ave,—Yes, I can!” (taking 
up the board, squinting along the edge, then 
replacing it and grasping his plane). “ All- 
things? Sh-a-a-ave,—sh-a-a-ave,—he was 
here—sh-a-a-ave—a minute ago,—sh-a-a-ave 


| but he went to the corner store.” 


This store was of granite, and went by the 
name of the “ stone house ” throughout the 


| ° 
| village. 
Owlet’s son, a boy of | 


I hurried over to Seabright’s. There was 


| a little square counter, heaped with calicoes 
| and other gear, except a small space clear 


for measuring, with the yards tacked off with 
brass tacks. Everything that could be 
thought of dangled from the rafters over- 
head,—whips, whip-lashes, sugar-loaves, 
baskets,etc. Rows of crockery stood on one 
side ; axe-helves were in the corners, saws 
hanging all around. Boxes filled with nails 
occupied recesses, on the walls were niched 
shelves of dry goods; in the background 
were ranged casks marked in gilt with the 
names of various liquors ; in short, the whole 
picture of acountry store was there presented. 

Seabright stood at the counter waiting on 
his customers. 

“ Good-morning, Seabright! 
seen Allthings lately ?” 

“ Did you say a yard, Miss! Thimbles! 
yes,mam! Allthings? Twoand sixpence! 
Four shillings a yard! That calico ? a shil- 
ling a yard! Allthings? Yes; he was 


Have you 


| here. John, hand Deacon Pester a glass of 
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spirits! Allthings? Yes; he was here a 
moment ago!” 

“Where has he gone?” 

“ Sixpence for that tape. Allthings? Beg 
pardon! He’s gone to Strap’s.” 


To the shoe-maker’s I accordingly went. 

I found him, with his two journeymen, 
each on his low, leather-basined bench, stitch- | 
ing and tapping away, and talking industri- 

| 


ously over the scandal of the village. 

“ How do you do, Strap! Have you seen 
Mr. Allthings lately ?” 

“T sez, sez I to him,—‘ Pete,’sez I, ‘I 
don’t hardly bleeve that aire last story of | 
yourn,’ sez I. Sez he, ‘You may depend 
on’t,’ sez he, ‘I heerd it,’ sez he, ‘from the | 
very best ’thority,’ sez he a 

“T say, Strap, have you seen Allthings to- 
day?” 

“ Allthings ? tap-tap,rattlety-tap-tap. All- 
things? Sw-i-tch. Hev you heerd about that 
aire other story, about that aire P 

“ Strap, Aave you seen Allthings ?” 

“Allthings ? tap-tap, rattlety-tap, sw-i-tch, 
Mr. Allthings? Yes; he was here a min- 
ute ago, and said he was going over to 
Cabbage’s.” 

Cabbage was the village tailor, and so 
I hurried to the shop. 

The room was warm and close with a 
scent pervading it from the hot pressure of 
cloth. 

“ Good-morning, Cabbage! 
Allthings been here lately ?” 

Now Cabbage stuttered dreadfully, sput- 
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rolled as if he were going mad), “ gone to 
S-s-s-swingle’s.” 

Swingle was the tinman of Eaglepine, 
and in I rushed. As I entered, a chaos of 


| sounds almost crushed my brain. 





tering till red in the face, then bolting out | 
his word as from a catapult; always flying | 
into a passion at his difficulty of articulation 
before he ended. 
“An-an-an-Allthings? N-n-n-no. He 
1-l-I-l-left_ he-he-here con-con-con-found | 
the und-a min-min-minute ago” (dashing 
down his shears, knocking his goose over, 
and jumping from his tailor’s knot, where he 
was coiled like a rattlesnake), “ bub-bub- 
bub-but he’s gah-gah-gah-gah-gog-gog-gog ” 
(rattling in his throat and bending back- 
ward and forward until I really thought he | 


“ Tink, tink, swink, swink, tingle, tangle. 
tang, swang, racketty, clacketty, ricketty, 
clicketty.” , 

“ Halloo! ” as loud as I could scream. 

“ Tink, tink, swink, swank, clang, swang, 
tingle, tangle, racketty-clacketty, ricketty- 
clicketty.” : 

“Ts Jim Allthings h-e-r-e ? ” 

“ Tink, tank, swing, swang, tingle, tangle, 
tang, clang, racketty-clacketty, _ricketty. 
clicketty.” ‘ 

“ Halloo, there! 
sake, come here!” 

“What's wanting?” answered Swingle, 
popping his head out of a recess whence the 
horrible clangor proceeded. 

“ Do tell me if Allthings has been here?” 

“ Allthings ? tang, swang, tingle, jingle, 
ricketty-clicketty.” 

“Yes, Allthings,” I gasped, out of all 
patience. 

“ He was here, but he went to Raffle’s.” 

With tremendous strides I went to the 
tavern. 

An irruption from the tannery at the 
Mongaup was there, clamorous for drink. 

“Do tell me, Raffle! zs Jim Allthings 
here ?” 

“Some whisky you want.  Allthings? 
here’s your glass, sir ;—punch, did you say? 
Alithings ? he was—old Jamaiky ? here it is! 
cigar, three cents—Allthings? He was 


Swingle, for conscience 


| here a moment ago, but he’s gone! He 


took a punch, and that’s the last I’ve seen 


| of him.” 


Off I dashed. At that moment I heard 
a wagon leaving the tavern shed, and, as I 
reached the porch, I saw the green back of 
a box wagon just lowering the brow of the 
hill, flashing in a ray of the noontide light, 
with the white hat of Jim Allthings all 
aglow with it. 

That was the last time I ever tried to find 


was on the eve of choking, while his eyes | Jim Allthings. 
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THE WESTERN MAN.* 


| HAVE always observed that an audience | 


is most interested in that about which it 
knows the most. On the other hand, you 
may have noticed that writers are apt to 
write on subjects of which they know the 
least. It will seem reasonable to you, 


therefore, that I should say something here | 
| and eastward, back upon the old civilizations 


about the Western Man. 
There has always been a Western Man. 


There has always been a man leading the | 
advance in discovery, exploration, settle- | 
ment; the mass of mankind has removed | 


westward with this aggressive fringe. It has 
often happened that the Western Man has 
deflected in his course, or turned back; and 
when he turned aside or turned back he 
usually brought trouble, in his wanton and 
playful way, to the older civilizations. 

We find the Western Man on the march 
as soon as he could collect his effects after 
the Deluge. The emigrants journeyed from 
the east till they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar; and they dwelt there. They 
were adventurous, mighty men, full of ambi- 
tion and genius. They said: Go to, let us 
build a city, and a tower—let us make us a 
name. They were great men, these West- 
emers, strong of limb and mighty in brain, 
full of invention and daring, men of renown ; 
but the Lord saw how dangerous they were 
becoming, and he said, now nothing will be 
restrained from them which they have im- 
agined to do, and he came down and con- 
founded their language, and scattered them 
abroad on the face of all the earth. He 
scattered them; but the ablest men of them 
pulled themselves out of the confusion and 
went westward into the land of Canaan. 

It is true that the very first emigration of 
the race was to the east. When the Lord 
drove Adam and Eve out of Paradise, he 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
cherubims and a flaming sword. Cain also 
moved into the land of Nod, on the east 
of Eden, This experiment of emigration to 
the east was, however, a failure, and ended, 
as is well known, in the catastrophe of the 
Deluge. After that event, man took his 
way westward along the path of prosperity 
and empire. 

It has always been characteristic of the 
Western Man that he could never rest, nor be 
content with any prosperity or success, so 
long as there was anything beyond him to the 





westward to explore. When, before the in- 
vention of the mariner’s compass, he reahed 
his limit in Europe, he was like a traveler 
stayed unwillingly in his journey ; he foamed 
along the shore of the Atlantic as restless as 
the surges he encountered; and, since he 
could not overpass it, he turned southward 


which he had passed by, and set his barba- 
rian strength against their refinements. He 
was never a welcome visitor, this rough- 
rider, in Rome, or Athens, or Constantinople. 
He had an immense capacity of enjoyment 
and appropriation, and what he could not 
understand he could destroy. He was a 
refluent wave of destruction for a time. 
But always, in the end, the result was the 
same ; the conqueror was conquered. About 
his sturdy limbs were slowly woven the fine 
nets of an artificial society, and before he 
knew that his strength had gone from him 
he was a bound slave in the meshes of luxury. 
His battle-axe was of no use against the 
invisible net of desire. The Western Man 
eventually came to grief when he turned aside 
or turned back :—the Greek in Asia Minor, 
the Roman in Egypt and Syria, the Goth, 
the Vandal, the Hun in North Africa and 
Italy. You may have seen in four own 
time the independent Western Man,. who 
knows no master, not even the old masters, 
and has a well-sustained contempt for the 
past, for the arts, for conventionality, and a 
charming confidence, born of inexperience, 
in his own opinion—since knowledge makes 
a man diffident,—bound hand and foot, and 
a captive beyond the chance of escape, in 
the rosy tissues which Paris weaves about 
the profitable stranger. 

It was an immense relief to the Western 
Man to find his way across the Atlantic. To 
leap ashore on a new continent, to run to 
and fro on it, to penetrate it, hack it, dig it, 
appropriate it, has been his masculine joy 
for three centuries. For the first time in 
history he has been unrestrained. Here was 
room enough, Every night he could pitch 
his tent on virgin soil; every morning he 
drank from a new spring ; at every sunrise he 
was invigorated by a fresh western breeze 
which came to him untainted by any other 
civilization ; every day he hewed a new path 
through primeval forests. He carried his 
laws in his knapsack. He enforced them 
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with his rifle. For the first time he was be- 
yond the reach of custom, beyond the tram- 
mels of tradition. He could not be touched 
any more by the Oriental—the Asiatic 
civilization, which forever had pursued him, 
reclaimed him, civilized him, destroyed him. 
How he exulted in his liberty! 

I need not sketch his lively history on this 
continent. He isthe insatiable mover. With 
him it is always the first of May. Heis the 
historical character who never sleeps twice 
in the same bed. He always builds his 
house to sell. When it is finished, that is the 
signal for him to move. His ancestors must 
bury themselves, his posterity are heirs of 
the future. He has time neither to inherit 
nor to make his will. Itis always in his plan 
to settle down, but never in the place where 
he is. He pays his debts by incurring new 
ones. He is the great laborer and hardship- 
endurer of the nineteenth century. But he 
always expects to reach a spot to-morrow 
where he will have nothing to do. Almost 
within the memory of men now living, the 
Western Man has passed the Atlantic slopes, 
flowed over the table-lands and prairies of 
the interior, crossed the Mississippi, laid 
highways over the plains, seized and pos- 
sessed the Rocky Mountains, honey-combed 
the Sierras with his drills and sluices, made 
a garden of California, and occupied all the 
Pacific coast between thirty degrees of 
latitude. 

The Western Man, you perceive, has 
reached his limit. If he goes a step further 
he becomes an Oriental. He would not 
violate his restless character if he took this 
step, and began over again his circuit of the 
globe. But I think he will not do it, not 
for some centuries at least. You may say 
for the moment that there is no Western 
Man. For the first time in the history of 
the world, he has come to a place where he 
must stay his march, where he must rest. 
For the first time in history, he has the 
opportunity forced upon him to develop 
himself, to let the world see what manner 
of man he will become when he is stationary. 
He is, so to say, turned back on himself. 
There is no other outlet for his superabun- 
dant energy except in his self-develop- 
ment. He has nowhere else to go. There 
is nothing for him to do but to grow. The 
interest of this experiment is its absolute 
novelty. It is a situation in human affairs 
which we have scarcely as yet begun to 
comprehend. There are two points of inter- 
est :—what the world will be henceforth, 
what course history will take, what the race 
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will do without its primeval escape-valye jp 
the Western Man, is one thing; what the 
Western Man himself will become, forced to 
stop and grow like a tree, instead of running 
like a cucumber-vine, is another thing, ~ 

Fortunately he has stopped in 2 good 
place. He has room enough to spread 
himself. He has no neighbors,—at leas 
none whom he cannot gently persuade 4 
depart into another world. The resources 
at his command are simply unparalleled, 
There has been nothing invented or djs. 
covered in all time that he has not at han 
His desires can scarcely go beyond his 
opportunities ; and it is saying all that can 
be said of his opportunities, that they are 
only excelled by his opinion of his deserts 
He is planted on a soil which is bottomless, 
He is the first man in history who has ever 
had enough to eat. And now he has leisure 
to eat, to grow, to possess life. 

What the Western Man, stationary, will 
become is the most interesting study ever 
offered to the observer of human affairs. 
What manner of man will he be? What 
sort of civilization will he produce? The 
elements are so complex that the forecast 
of it must be purely speculative. The situ- 
ation has been so suddenly created that we 
scarcely yet apprehend its novel features. 
It is only a little while ago, in this great 
State of Michigan, that the emigrants dis- 
puted the possession of the oak openings 
with the gray wolf. I remember when the 
State capitol was built in the woods at Lan- 
sing. It was said that the members of the 
State legislature used to shoot deer from the 
front steps. Unless your legislature differs 
greatly from some others, it has never since 
been more profitably or harmlessly employed. 
But the change has been rapid. The spec- 
ulator was too sharp for the wolves; the 
farmer, the merchant, the lumberman, the 
miner, supplanted in turn the speculator; 
competition speedily developed wealth; with 
wealth came more leisure and opportunities 
of culture ; and now, while we hear yet the 
echoes of the first axe in the forest that 
broke the ancient silence when only 


“The blackbird was singing on Michigan shore,” 


we meet here at a great university 0! 
learning, risen as rapidly as King Fortagers 
palace by the aid of Merlin on Salisbury 
Plain, thronging with students, and vital 
with a noble emulation—the sign and crown 
of a high civilization. It is an astonishing 
transformation. 
There is ample field for speculation on 
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the future of the Western Man. I can offer 
only a few suggestions. os oo 
The mingling of races, traditions, religions, 
yaried civilizations, which we see here, is 
not new in the world, nor has it always 
resulted in progress,—some of the most stag- 
nant communities in the Orient are the least 
homogeneous ; but it is unique in this, that 
the field of operation is fresh, that the meet- 
ing elements represent the youth and advent- 


ure of many people, the restless spirit of | 


aspiration, of dissatisfaction with the present, 


of willingness to cut loose from the past; 
and the moving energy of the whole is | 


the old Teutonic passion for acquisition and 
achievement. This is the motive of progress. 

The question of physical ability is settled. 
We hear no more of the deterioration of the 
Americans. The delusion, which has occa- 
sioned so much anxiety to foreign critics, 
that Americans would shake themselves 
to pieces or shrivel up in the dry air, that 
there could never be in this climate a robust 
and enduring race, has passed. The lank 
and parchment-skinned settler, who leaned 
against his cabin door, on the off days of his 
private earthquake, and pitied the passing 
emigrant, is no longer a type. The subju- 
gation of the soil to cultivation, a generation 
of abundance, with more orderly living and 
improved cooking, have produced a different 
type of men and women. The lines have 
filled out, the eager look has given place to 
a more placid expression. The Western 
Man is to be large, powerful, full-blooded, 
filled with the confidence of physical su- 
premacy, perhaps with a tendency to a too 
pronounced adipose superiority. The West- 
ern Woman is to be fair, comely, handsome 
if she chooses, with conquest in her eyes, 
and clemency in her heart. 

Under these tremendous physical im- 
pulses, what sort of society will be formed ? 
How soon will the conventionalities of the 
Old World overtake it, and how will they 
affect it? How far will it represent merely 
material prosperities? Will it be what 
other societies have been, with much wealth 
and the temptations of leisure? With the 
added breadth and freedom of the new 
condition, I think it cannot be a reproduc- 
tion of any other. Will it be better or 
worse? This depends, I apprehend, upon 
two things, education and religion, or 
rather, I should say, upon the results of a 
diffused education, and the place of religion 
in the social structure. It is not a question 
of houses, of dress, of manners, of style, but 
of character. 





I am not of those who think that univer- 
sal education is the panacea of mankind, 
any more than universal suffrage is. Both 
are instruments, not ends. The one fails if 


| it does not produce a people having in 
| them the everlasting verities, keepers of 


the commandments out of a love of virtue, 
who are truthful, industrious, patriotic ; the 
other fails if it does not make a good 
government. What is the value of a uni- 
versal election unless it selects the best men? 
We have invented what we call a system of 
education approaching perfection as an or- 
ganization, comprehensive, diffused, all-in- 
clusive, necessarily more or less superficial. 


| Its aim is to teach everybody everything. 


Perhaps a more exact statement of the truth 
is, that the aim is to train everybody to pass 
an examination in everything. It may be 
said that the exclusive examination system 
encourages two virtues—to forgive and to 
forget—in time to forgive the examiner, and 
to forget the subject of the examination. 
The tests of the value of our system of edu- 
cation, already tending to become too 
machine-like, will be two-fold, and the re- 
sults may not be marked before the lapse of 
a generation or two. First, what kind of an 
education, as to the more important elements 
of character, are we to get; and, second, 
what is to be the effect of a universal educa- 
tion, or a universal smattering of learning, 
upon the inclination to work, to work with 
the hands, to earn a living by manual labor? 
The noblest aspiration of youth is the culti- 
vation of the mind—if the body is not neg- 
lected. But if the Western Man should get 
the notion that it is any less honorable, or in 
the end less satisfactory, to work with a hoe 
than with a pen or a yard-stick, he will 
foster an idea that is neither new nor needed 
in the world, for the Eastern Man has already 
run it into the ground. What is to be the 
Western Man’s religion? This is, perhaps, 
the most serious question of all, considering 
the great physical abundance in which he 
riots and grows strong, the pride in national 
acquisition and display, the tendency born 
of national success, and of an imported 
philosophy, to deny the supernatural. Has 
the Western Man a notion that somehow 
he is sufficient to himself, and that he is to 
build a new heaven as well as a new 
earth ? That the Atlantic is a veritable cut- 
off in the stream of historical Christianity ? 
When I was a boy, a man pounded away 
from sunrise to sunset to maul out a few 
bushels of wheat, and, after swinging the 
flail all day, felt that he needed the aid of 
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Providence. Now, by steam, you thresh 
out a whole county in the morning, ship 
your fortune in the afternoon, draw your bill 
on Liverpool, and at night “cable” to your 
wife, who is in Paris—is she not ?—to buy 
out the Bon Marché if she takes a fancy to 
it. On the spot where the Caliph Omar 
prayed, his followers built a minaret. The 


spot of our most successful aspirations is | 


marked by an elevator. Go to, we say, let 
us build a city and a town, let us make a 
name, and the Lord said, now nothing 
will be restrained of them which they have 
imagined to do. 

To the Western Man life is evidently 
worth living, for itself. Never before did 
man have so many solicitations to develop 
himself in it freely. But, unless human 
nature is changed, no material success can 
long satisfy him. I am not saying that 
western civilization has been irreligious. 
Far from it. We are making an observa- 
tion of the future, under the new conditions 
we have named. We are speculating upon 
the prodigious development close at hand, 
which already has in it so much hunger for 
the material, so much skepticism of the 
supernatural, so much tendency to abate 
the importance of historical Christianity. 
Is the Western Man going to make the ex- 
periment of a new sort of culture, say of art, 
which shall take the place of a religion 
worn out? Has he a notion that conserv- 
atories of music, academies of painting, 
decorating and wood-carving, habits of 
refinement and polite living, mitigated by 
systematized charities, in place of faith in 
the unseen, will keep his society sweet and 
strong? There are indications, here and 


there, in more than one great city, of an | 


attempt to build society upon a gospel of 
culture, shored up by a philosophy of nega- 
tions, worshiping in a Temple of Art, using 
an agnostic shorter catechism beginning : 
‘ Question. Who made you? 

Answer. I don’t know. 
And ending with: 

Q. What is your destiny ? 

A. I don’t know. 

I have a vision of a society very differ- 





ent from this. The possibilities of a noble 
life and a noble empire are immense ; so are 
the hindrances. And the hindrances are 
the very material abundance and _ physica] 
exuberance which create the possibilities 
of a splendid future. On this great arena 
is renewed the struggle of liberty and 
authority, a struggle that in the nature of 
things can never end in the world, but the 
violence of which can be mitigated by a 
recognition of the limits of each. The 
pendulum of these two forces swings back 
and forth in history. Perhaps the most 
needful lesson of our time is to learn that 
all liberty is a delusion that is not exercised 
in the discipline of authority. 

I have said nothing of manners, or the 
contrasts of the manners of Europe and 
America which are the theme of so much of 
our recent literature, not because I under. 
value the interest of the matter, but it fails 
to assume a comparative importance in the 
presence of things more vital. We know 
that self-assertion and a certain “bump- 
tiousness” of position go along with self- 
consciousness and newness of position, 
Good manners are called the final flower 
of civilization, some say they are the sign 
of its decay. Much depends upon race, no 
doubt. The polishing of a nation is a slow 
process and a mystery. After a thousand 
years of civilization the typical Englishman 
is a chestnut bur; the meat is apt to be 
sweet when you get it, but you are pretty 
certain to prick your fingers in getting it. 
Perhaps not in two thousand years will the 
Western Man have the high breeding of the 
desert Arab, the social polish of the Turk. 
Perhaps never. For the conditions here 
are new under which manners are to be 
formed, new not only in the absence of the 
traditions of caste, chivalries, ceremonials, 
but new in the addition of the dogma of 
equality. 


The Western Man, as a moving, geo- 
graphical factor, is about to disappear from 
history. The progress of the race in all 
time does not offer so interesting a study as 
he is at this moment. 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. IV. 


PRESENT POSITION 


[ HAVE tried to sketch Canada’s develop- 
ment, down to the time when she emerged 
from the status of the ancient French Prov- 
ince, or the British colony hermetically 
sealed from the sea for six months of the 
year, into the present Dominion, with a terri- 
tory about the size of Europe, her frontiers 
on three oceans, and in possession, for all 
practical purposes, of political and commer- 
cial independence. We have now—as a 
friend from Maine remarked—*“ quite a big 
farm, but it wants fencing badly.” What 
about the fencing, or the organization, for 
purposes of government, of our numberless 
arpents of snow and ice? 

We have imitated both the United States 
and Great Britain in framing our constitu- 
tion. It is on the federal principle, with the 
central authority strong, and tending to be- 
come stronger. The various Provinces pre- 
serve their autonomy for local and private 
matters, for property and civil rights, and 
for education. All other important matters 
are handed over to the General Parliament 
that meets in the city of Ottawa, and acts 
through a cabinet, which, after the British 
model, may be considered a committee of 
Parliament. The limits of the local and of 
the Dominion authorities, respectively, and 
the superiority of the latter as regards all 
questions on the boundary line between the 
two, are so clearly defined that questions of 
State rights, or rather Province rights, can 
hardly emerge, or at any rate become seri- 
ous. The appointment of the Provincial 
Governors, and of the inferior and supreme 
Provincial Judges, as well as of the Judges 
of the Court of Appeal for the Dominion, is 
in the hands of the Central Government. 
All our lawyers look to Ottawa. Our judges 
are independent, and are aimost our only 
anstocracy. Though appointed by a Gov- 
ernment representing one party in the State, 
they hold office during good behavior, and 
have no temptation to carry their previous 
political bias to the bench. The Central 
Government regulates trade and commerce, 
navigation and shipping, banking, and every- 
thing thereto pertaining. It has also entire 
control of the war power. If, as Carlyle 
puts it, “the ultimate question between every 
two human beings is ‘Can I kill thee, or 
canst thou kill me,’” such ultimate question 


AND OUTLOOK. 


is not likely to be agitated at any time be- 
tween a Province and the Central Govern- 
ment. There is no military or naval force 
of any kind to do the bidding of the Provin- 
cial authorities. The sword is indubitably 
in the hands of the Dominion as a whole. 
The powers of the General Parliament 
being so large, the necessity for local parlia- 
ments is sometimes questioned. Young 
men ardent for a speedy unification of the 
country, and old men who would model 
all creation on the British Constitution 
as if it had originally been let down from 
heaven, advocate a legislative union of 
the Provinces similar to that which binds 
together England, Scotland and Ireland ; 
with one Parliament to take cognizance of 
everything not strictly municipal. Practi- 
cally, that would be as difficult in our case 
as the United States would have found 
it a century ago, or would find it now. The 
British Parliament, legislating for two small 
islands, finds itself overworked, though its 
members work—and without pay—like gal- 
ley-slaves for more than half the year. Itis 
easy to run upto London from John O’ Groat’s 
or the Land’s End, but the expense of 
getting small local bills through Parlia- 
ment is enormous. What would it be 
in our case! Provincial legislatures are 
necessary, but certainly not such as those 
we have,—which, like a well-known class 
of horses, are pretty much “all action 
and no go.” ‘Their work, except where it 
touches on education, is municipal rather 
than political, but they ape the parapher- 
nalia of the Central Parliament all the 
same as when they had real power, and 
fight out trumpery matters as if political 
issues were involved. What with our Cen- 
tral Parliament and these seven local par- 
liaments revolving round it like satellites 
round a sun, we Canadians have a govern- 
mental machinery as extensive and expen- 
sive as the heart of politician could desire. 
There are signs that even our patient people 
are getting tired of the burden, however, 
and a new party will probably arise on this 
issue. Very simple machinery would be 
sufficient for all that our local legislatures 
have to do. Their revenue comes chiefly 
from the Dominion treasury, and flows into 
them without effort. The chief items of 
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expenditure are fixed. More business, and 
business requiring more thought, is done by 
many a mercantile house with two or three 
clerks than is done by several of them ; but 


they maintain party lines with ridiculous | 
for the | 
electorate, vote themselves large indemnities, | 


tenacity, make political speeches 


and cling to Windsor uniforms, black 
rods, ushers with swords and all the trap- 
pings that may be excused as the gilding 
of power, but are offensive as the symbols 
of nothing. A paddle in a birch-bark 
canoe is better than a steam-engine, and 
cheaper. The expense at present is incred- 
ible. Thus, the three Atlantic Provinces 
with a population between them about that 
of Maine, have three Governors, five or six 
local houses of parliament, and I shall 
not venture to say how many heads of 
departments. Let us stick to the three 
Governors. Their salaries and the cost 
of keeping up their residences amount 
to about forty thousand dollars a year! 
Maine, I believe, gets a very good Gov- 
ernor—occasionally a duplicate—for one 
thousand dollars. When the Province 
of Manitoba was carved out of the un- 
plowed prairie, the Central Government 
sent a Governor to rule over it with a salary 
equal to nearly a dollar per head of the 
population. ‘Think of the poor little Prov- 
ince, not yet out of moccasins, with such 
finery! This was the doing of one Govern- 
ment. The next bettered the example by 
sending another Governor, with the usual 
salary, Windsor uniform, and so forth, to the 
adjacent territory before it had got even the 
moccasins on. The Dominion Legislature 
itself is on the same extensive and expensive 
scale. Few grudge the fifty thousand dol- 
lars that our Governor-General receives. 
He is the personal link between the mother 
country and Canada. We could not get 
the right kind of man for less. He is the 
crown and apex not only of our political 
edifice,—which is on the King, Lords and 
Commons model,—but of our social life as 
well. His indirect influences and functions 
are more valuable than those that are 
expressed in statutes. Having never be- 
longed to either of our political parties, 
he exercises a powerful influence on both. 
He can bring the leaders of Govern- 
ment and Opposition together under his 
roof in circumstances where political dif- 
ferences have to be ignored, and where 
the asperities of conflict are softened. You 
see the good features of your adversary 
through the flowers of the dinner-table, or at 





a bonspiel on the ice, far better than through 
the thundery atmosphere of debate, and it is 


| hard to play the irreconcilable with opponents 


when you ask their wives and daughters to 
toboggin or dance. Our Governors-Genera] 
are expected to encourage art, education 
and all that tends to develop the higher 
life of the country ; and to diffuse charity as 
well as hospitality liberally. This they do 
at a cost that leaves very little of the fifty 
thousand dollars by the time the year is half 
over. So that few object to the salary, who 
consider the circumstances. But in every. 
thing else about our Legislature there jis 
room for the axe or pruning-knife. When 
Dr. Chalmers surveyed the Cowgate of 
Edinburgh and saw the thousands of di rty, 
unkempt men and women streaming out of 
the whisky shops, his eye glowed with en- 
thusiasm and turning to one of his city 
missionaries, he remarked, “A fine field, sir: 
a fine field for us!” Certainly, were I a poli- 
tician, I could wish for no finer field than 
that which Ottawa presents. The United 
States think a cabinet of eight sufficient. We, 
with one-twelfth of the population, surround 
our Governor-General with thirteen, giving 
to each of the baker’s dozen seven thousand 
dollars a year, and his indemnity of another 
thousand. Eight thousand a year in a 
country where most clergymen have to be 
content with eight hundred or less, adju- 
tants-general of militia with seventeen hun- 
dred, and where bishops, principals of 
universities, and such like celestial mortals 
live comfortably on two or three thousand! 
“¢* Mori,’ the more you get, ‘ fro patria,’ out 
of your country, ‘dulce est,’ the sweeter it 
is,” says Mr. Samuel Slick. The thirteen 
colonies began with twenty-six senators; 
we, with seventy-two. Our House of Com- 
mons starts with nearly as many members 
as your House of Representatives now has. 
At our rate of representation, your House 
should have some three thousand mem- 
bers. Every man of our three hundred and 
odd senators and commoners gets a thou- 
sand dollars for the two or three winter 
months he spends in Ottawa, besides mile- 
age and franking perquisites. Some of them 
live the whole year on half the money. 
But I must not go on or every politician in 
the United States will migrate to Canada. 
Partly because the Queen has given titles 
to sundry individuals who are or were poli- 
ticians, a suspicion seems to be poke in 
some quarters in the United States that a 
deep scheme exists for establishing an ans- 
tocracy in Canada. No one acquainted 





with our conditions of living, and with the 
temper of our people, would entertain such an 
idea. We are devoted to the monarchical 
principle, but any aristocracy save that of 
genius, worth or wealth, is as utterly out of 
the question with us, as with you. We think 
it a good thing that the Queen, as the fount- 
ain of honor, should recognize merit in 
any of her subjects; but such recognitions 
have to stand the test of public opinion, and 
except in as far as the titles are upborne by 
desert, they give no more real weight than 
« Honorable” or “ Colonel” gives in the 
United States. If men will work harder in 
the public service, inspired by the hope of 
getting a ribbon, a medal or a handle to 
their name, it would be Puritanical to grudge 
them the reward. Knighthood bestowed on 
judges or nineteenth-century politicians does 
seem somewhat of an anachronism. But 
men are queer creatures and even when 
they care little for the title, their wives may 
care much. Educated as she is, the thought 
of being one day addressed as “ your Lady- 
ship” thrills every one of the pericardial tis- 
sues of the average woman. ‘That is about 
all the title does for her orher husband. It 
gives neither money, place nor privilege. 
The idea of a privileged aristocracy, or a 
court, between the representative of the 
throne in Canada and our homespun farmers, 
no sane man would entertain. The fact is, 
that while we have strong monarchical predi- 
lections and traditions, and would fight to the 
death for our own institutions that recognize 
monarchical supremacy, we are, perhaps, 
more democratic than you: Our institutions 
reflect the nationa! will, and our Executive 
can be unmade in a day by the breath of 
the popular branch of Parliament. The 
Executive is composed of men who must be 
members either of the popular or the sena- 
torial House. There they are during the 
session, face to face with their opponents, 
obliged to defend every measure and to 
withdraw it if they cannot command a 
majority in its favor. If beaten they must 
resign, and the Governor-General at once 
sends for some one who reflects the views of 
the House more faithfully, and intrusts the 
seals of office to him. If no one can forma 
stable government, His Excellency dissolves 
the popular House, and the people have the 
opportunity of returning new men, or the old 
members back again, re-invigorated by their 
descent among their constituents. The 
Governor-General, the center of our govern- 
ment, is fixed and above us. His responsible 
advisers may remain in office during a life- 
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time, or may be turned out after having 
tasted its sweets for twenty-four hours. We 
have no idea of throwing the central point of 
government periodically into dispute, and just 
as little of putting a yoke on our necks 
that by no possibility can be got rid of till 
after a term of years. We think that our 
present system combines the opposite advan- 
tages of being stable and elastic, and that 
there is nothing like it in the world. 

When the Queen selected Ottawa as the 
capital of Canada, loud mutterings rose 
from cities like Toronto, Kingston, Mont- 
real and Quebec, each of which had pre- 
viously been the capital for a longer or 
shorter time, and each of which considered 
its claims superior to those of a city just 
being built of slabs away up in the back- 
woods. But time is vindicating the wisdom 
of the selection and at any rate Ottawa is 
certain to be the capital for a century or 
two, when it may give place to Winnipeg. 
Without comparing it with Quebec—the 
historical capital—the site of which is the 
finest in America, Ottawa can hold its own 
with most of our cities as regards beauty, 
accessibility, possibilities of defense and 
central position. Two rivers winding 
through and around it, and tumbling over 
the picturesque falls of the Chaudiére and 
Rideau, the broken wooded cliffs rising 
abruptly from the Ottawa, crowned with the 
magnificent Parliament buildings, the Laur- 
entian range giving a well-defined back- 
ground of mountain forms, are the features 
that at once arrest a stranger’s attention and 
that never pall. From the cliffs and from the 
windows of the Government offices above, a 
glorious picture is hung up that makes one 
anxious to be a Government clerk or deputy 
or employé of some kind or other—the 
Chaudiére Falls, pouring a volume of water 
almost equal to Niagara into the broad basin 
below. This, and the view from the Sap- 
per’s bridge, redeem Ottawa in my eyes and 
reconcile me to its being the capital. Of 
course, I am bound to believe that Kingston 
should have been chosen, but that “the 
king can do no wrong” is an axiom in 
British law and opinion. Canals, railways 
and the river give all parts of the country 
easy access to Ottawa; and though, ten or 
twelve years ago, it looked more like the 
back-yard of the Government buildings than 
anything else, itis becoming more and more 
a fit center for the Dominion. In the win- 
ter months it is crowded with strangers, 
lobbyists preponderating, though Rideau 
Hall, first under the sway of the Dufferins 
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and now with Lord Lorne and H. R. H. 
the Princess Louise, is a formidable com- 
petitor of the lobby, and attracts a different 
class of visitors. Lord Dufferin, as a won- 
derful advertising agent, was worth more to 
Canada than all her emigration agencies. A 
fair speaker in the House of Lords, the air of 
this continent, where every man naturally 
orates, made him blossom out into oratory 
that surprised those who had known him 
best. Having begun, there seemed no end 
to him. He was ready for a speech, and 
always a good one, on every occasion. 
Unless his Irish heart and fancy deceived 
himself as well as us, he took a genuine 
pride and interest in Canada, and “ cracked 
us up” after a style that Mr. Chollop would 
have envied. Lord Lorne is not equally 
florid or exhaustless and we like him all 
the better. The mass of our people are 
very plain, matter-of-fact farmers, and it is 
questionable if they ever fully appreciated 
Lord Dufferin. They read his wonderful 
speeches and did not feel quite sure 
whether he was in fun or in earnest, 
whether he spoke as a business man, or 
post-prandially and as an Irishman. They 
only half-believed that they were the great, 
good and generous people he declared them 
to be, or that they had such a paradisaical 
country as he constantly averred. Never 
could man make a summer more readily 
out of one swallow, than Lord Dufferin. 
Under his magic wand long winters fled 
away, or forty degrees below zero seemed 
the appropriate environment for humanity ; 
snow-clad mountains appeared covered with 
vineyards, and rocky wildernesses blossomed 
as the rose. Our terribly prosaic people 
were just beginning to get slightly tired of 
the illimitable sweetmeats and soap-bubbles, 
and even to fancy that the magician was 
partly advertising himself. Lord Lorne is 
commending himself to them as one deter- 
mined to know facts, anxious to do his 
duty, and not unnecessarily toadying to 
the press. He and his wife are already 
exercising a salutary influence on Canadian 
society. I do not know if the citizens of a 
republic quite understand the feeling of 
loyalty that binds us to a house that repre- 
sents the history and unity of our Empire, 
and how the feeling becomes a passion when 
the members of that house are personally 
worthy. A thrill of subdued enthusiasm 
runs through the crowd in whatever part of 
Canada the Princess appears, simply because 
she is a daughter of the Queen; and when 
it is known that her life and manners are 





simple and her own household well man. 
aged, that she is a diligent student, ap 
artist and a friend of artists, and that her 
heart is in every attempt to mitigate the 
pains and miseries of suffering humanity, she 
leaps into the inmost heart of the people, 
and they rejoice to enthrone her there, 
The spirit of chivalry, far from being dead, 
has gone beyond the old charmed circle 
of noblesse and knights, and found its home 
among the common people. The influence 
of such a Princess, especially over our girls, 
before whom a worthy ideal is set by the 
acknowledged leader of fashion, is one that 
no true philosopher will despise. Many 
of us are grateful for such an influence in a 
new country where the great prize sought 
is material wealth, its coarse enjoyment the 
chief happiness dreamed of by the winners, 
and opportunities of selfish idleness and 
dissipation popularly considered the boons 
enjoyed by their sons and daughters ; where 
the claims of culture are apt to be over- 
looked in the struggle against nature, and 
the laws of honor disregarded in the con- 
test for place. What Shakspere says of 
Queen Elizabeth we apply to our own 
Princess : 
“She shall be * * * 

rinces living with her, 


A pattern to all 
succeed: * * * Those about 


And all that shal 


er 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honor, 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood.” 


Whatever influences society in Ottawa, 
will reach over the country, for the capital 
is becoming more than the political center 
of the Dominion. Our legislators come 
from the people, and we need not be 
ashamed of the fersonnel of either House. 
In Canada, as in Great Britain, the best 
men are willing to serve the state, and a 
stranger who judges us by our legislatures 
will not go far astray. ‘They are divided 
into two great parties,and each party in- 
cludes representatives of the various denom- 
inations and races that compose our people. 
The dividing line between them is neither 
race, nor religion, nor geography. It is 
sometimes difficult to know what the divid- 
ing line is, yet the necessities of party so 
completely prevent them from splitting up 
into the various sections and cross-sections 
to be found in the legislatures of France 
and Germany, that, as in Great Britain and 
the States, independent members are few in 
number. With us, too, the “ independents” 
have the rather shady reputation of being 
waiters on Providence or sitters on the fence. 
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After confederation, the main question 
between the two great political parties turned 
on the best method of constructing the 
Canada Pacific Railway. During the dis- 
cussion, the Liberal Conservative leaders 
fatally compromised themselves with a 
would-be contractor, and a general election 
in 1873 sent the Reformers into power with an 
enormous majority. In 1878, a fiscal ques- 
tion predominated over all others. The Re- 
formers contended that Canada’s industrial 
and commercial policy should be deter- 
mined generally by the principles of free 
trade. The Liberal Conservatives urged 
the adoption of protectionist principles or 
“a national policy.” At the general elec- 
tion, all the Provinces—New Brunswick 
excepted—voted heavily in favor of the 
national policy. Several facts indicate that 
this decision reflected more than a passing 
sentiment on the part of the people; and 
that, though details may be changed from 
year to year, the two principles will be 
kept in view of “measure for measure” 
with all neighbors, and the adjustment of 
the tariff so as to foster industries suited 
to Canada. For instance, the great Prov- 


ince of Ontario, which always gave a ma- 
jority to the Reformers, deserted its leaders 


on this question, and returned Liberal Con- 
servatives in the proportion of three to 
one. Again, the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island are historically 
and naturally free-traders, but they, too, 
gave large majorities in favor of the national 
policy. To understand the full significance 
of the position taken, it must be remem- 
bered that almost all our public men had 
previously been free-traders. We have few 
independent thinkers, and are accustomed 
to take our opinions on most subjects from 
England. Probably nineteen out of twenty 
writers there are not only free-traders, but 
consider belief in protection, more absurd 
than belief in witchcraft. It is no longer 


“Jew, Turk or Atheist 
May enter here, but not a Papist.” 


Any one may enter good society in Great 
Britain but a protectionist. For all purposes 
of trade, it is held that nations do not or 
should not exist. Various causes predisposed 
us to hold the same views on the subject. 
Being in favor of maintaining our connec- 
ton with Britain, there was no desire to 
adopt a radically different commercial pol- 
iy. The desire was all the other. way. 
Besides, the arguments in favor of free 
trade as the right system for all nations are 





demonstrable. Every one must admit that, 
confining ourselves to the region of abstract 
principles, the protectionist has little to say 
for himself; that the truths of free trade 
are truths of common sense; that it would 
be well to have trade as free and unfettered 
as labor; that when trade is free the buyer 
and the seller are benefited, and that when it 
is shackled both are injured. Most persons 
also admit that protection is not a good 
thing in itself; that it is, at the best, only a 
weapon of defense or retaliation, and that it 
is intended to be temporary ; that its gen- 
eral effect is to enrich the few at the ex- 
pense of the many, and that its tendency is 
to form rings to control legislation in the 
interests of the few. All this was under- 
stood thoroughly, yet the Canadians voted 
protection with an enthusiasm quite per- 
plexing when we consider what evoked the 
enthusiasm. Bishop Berkeley once started 
the question of whether it was possible for 
a whole nation to go mad. In the judgment 
of an orthodox free-trader or an ordinary 
Englishman, the Dominion must have gone 
mad in 1878. The great aim of politi- 
cians and people in England is to get taxes 
reduced. A ministry trembles for its exist- 
ence if it imposes an additional tax. But 
here the general cry was “Increase the 
taxes!” The great dread of the people 
was that the men they had returned to Par- 
liament, would prove false to them by not 
taxipg them enough. And when new du- 
ties were imposed and old duties doubled, 
enthusiastic votes of thanks were sent from 
popular associations to the Cabinet ministers 
for so nobly redeeming their pledges. It 
was altogether a very curious phase of na- 
tional sentiment. 

How did the thing come about? Tem- 
porary and permanent causes co-operated. 
Financial depression made many people 
willing to try a new policy. Some be- 
lieved that it was possible to get rich 
not only by the old-fashioned ways of 
working and saving, but by a new patent 
according to which everybody would take 
from everybody, and yet nobody be any the 
poorer. Then, with the debt and expendi- 
ture of the Dominion increasing and the 
revenue decreasing, we had the unpleasant 
fact of annual deficits to face. Since the 
formation of the Dominion its debt has 
nearly doubled, and at the present rate of 
increase it will soon be equal per head of 
population to yours, with the important dif- 
ferences that in the United States the debt is 
becoming -smaller, while the revenue shows 
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remarkable elasticity, whereas in the Do- 
minion prospective liabilities are indefinite, 
and revenue can be increased only by fresh 
taxes. Neither of the two political parties 
proposed to diminish expenditure, and as 
additional revenue had to be raised, a cry 
for re-adjustment of taxation, with the object 
of fostering native industries, could plead a 
solid basis of necessity as a justification. 
Two other causes co-operated. In this, asin 
all the other important steps taken by them 
in political development, Canadians have 
been greatly influenced by the example of 
the United States. Halfa century ‘ago, the 
spectacle of a people on the other side of 
whatis only a “line,” self-reliant, self-govern- 
ing and prosperous, had much to do with 
determining us to have a government re- 
sponsible to ourselves. Again, the national 
spirit evoked in the United States during 
the civil war influenced us toward confed- 
eration. We saw on a grand scale that, 
where the dollar had been called almighty, 
national sentiment was mightier. Cana- 
dians, with such an example before them, 
could hardly help feeling that they must rise 
above pett provincialism, and aim at being 
a nation. In the same way, they felt that if 
a protectionist policy was good for you, it 
must be good for them. They are quite 
sure that, whether you can do other things 
or not, you can do business, and that you 
seldom get the worst of a bargain. Cer- 
tainly, if imitation be the sincerest flattery, 
they ought to get the credit of being your 
greatest admirers. Along with the feeling 
that it would be wise to imitate, was a sore- 
ness begotten of the fact that they had tried 
to charm you into free trade or reciprocity, 
and had failed. You would not reciprocate 
their semi-free-trade attitude. The Cana- 
dian manufacturer waxed angry, and even 
the farmer became irritated. The manufac- 
turer saw that if he established himself on one 
side of the line, he had forty-four millions of 
customers, and if on the other side he had 
only four millions ; and, still worse, that his 
rival, who had forty millions as a special mar- 
ket, could afford to “ slaughter” him who had 
no special market at all. And the farmer 
felt that his neighbors would not likely tax 
his grain unless it was their interest to do so, 
and argued accordingly that it must be for 
his interest to tax their grain as much as 
they taxed his. As a matter of fact, such 
notions influenced the average bucolic mind. 
Besides, there is a certain satisfaction to 
human nature to hit back, even though it 
may injure rather than benefit. Nations 








have not got yet beyond the spirit of the 
Jewish code of an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. Perhaps few have got so 
far. Another cause that made the pro- 
posal of a national policy popular was the 
distinctively Canadian spirit that is growing 
stronger every year. Men in whom this 
spirit is strong believe that each country must 
legislate entirely with a view to its own 
interests; and that if Great Britain found 
free trade beneficial, and the United States 
found protection necessary, Canada might 
find a mixture of the two best adapted to its 
special position. These men were irritated 
at the patronizing language too often used by 
British newspapers, and at the inconsistent 
language of politicians of the Manchester 
school, who with one breath declare the 
colonies useless to the Empire, and with the 
next express amazement that they should 
presume to understand their own business 
and to act independently in fiscal matters. 
The changes recently made in the tariff 
will have, at least, the one effect of teach- 
ing all concerned that Canada, like the 
mother-country itself, studies what it con- 
siders its own interests, and does so in the 
faith that what benefits it most will in the 
long run benefit the Empire most. Any 
other relationship in fiscal matters between 
Canada and the rest of the Empire must be 
matter of special agreement. Until such is 
come to, the present relationship of commer- 
cial independence must continue. 

It is interesting to note how the countries 
most concerned have taken this change of 
fiscal policy on our part. You, on the 
whole, have recognized our right to cut 
our coat according to our cloth and accord- 
ing to our fancy. You have been accus- 
tomed to do so yourselves, and must have 
wondered at our entertaining the question, 
“ Will other countries be offended if we act 
as if we were no longer in a state of com- 
mercial pupilage?” But Manchester has 
scolded as it never scolded before. Mr. 
John Bright declares that our present trade 
policy is not only injurious to the inhabitants 
of the Dominion,—poor children who cannot 
take care of themselves,—but that, “ if per- 
sisted in, it will be fatal to its connection 
with the mother country.” There is the 
shop-keeper’s last word to his pastor—*“ If you 
don’t deal at my shop, I will leave the 
church.” If the life of man could be sum- 
med up in the one duty of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market, 
a change in the Canadian tariff might break 
up that wonderful thing called the British 
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Empire. But only Manchester thinks so 
and Manchester is not the Empire. You 
gre far more guilty of the deadly heresy of 
rotection than we. But of you, Mr. Bright 
writes more in sorrow than in anger. Of 
ys, always more in anger than in sorrow. 

Whether the change in our trade policy 
will prove beneficial to the Canadian peo- 
ple, or the reverse, I will not predict ; but it 
issafe to say that in spirit it will be con- 
tinued henceforth, except in so far as it may 
be modified by treaties. There is now on 
our statute-book a resolution to the effect 
that, as you lower duties on our products, 
we will lower duties on yours. We thus 
hold out the flag of peace. But the tend- 
ency of the present state of things is not 
only to hamper free intercourse between 
two peoples who should be one for all pur- 
poses of internal communication, but to 
build up new walls between them. The 
longer men build at these the higher they 
make them, until, at length, important in- 
terests in Canada will be opposed to every 
form of reciprocity. 

Besides, the treaty of Washington did not 
settle the fishery question. And surely the 
time for a satisfactory settlement has come. 
All the points in dispute, the question of 


headlands and bays especially, are as much 


in dispute as ever. After 1883, when the 
present term of occupation for which you 
have paid us terminates, they will crop up 
again. ‘The responsibility rests upon you 
as it is your turn to take the initiative. 

The commercial relations of Canada are 
simple and easily understood. Our trade 
is pretty much confined to three countries,— 
the United States, Great Britain and the 
West Indies. The commercial capital is 
Montreal. A walk in spring or autumn 
along the massive stone wharfage that lines 
the glorious river, flowing oceanward with 
the tribute of half a continent, is sufficient 
to show its unrivaled facilities for trade. A 
dozen lines of ocean-going steamships are 
taking in cargo, and improvements are pro- 
jected to afford indefinite expansion for 
others. But Montreal has the great disad- 
vantage of a long winter to contend against. 
The contrast between October and January 
is the contrast between life and death. 
Quays, docks, sheds and everything else up 
to the revetment wall have been wiped out. 
The ice-covered river has risen to the level 
of the lowest streets, and an unbroken ex- 
panse of ice and snow stretches up and 
down and across to the opposite side. 
Business has fled, except that which keen 





curlers delight in, with the thermometer at 
20° below zero. In April, the ice begins 
to groan, melt and shove. Everything that 
resists has to yield to the irresistible pres- 
sure, and, therefore, everything had been 
removed in time. Huge cakes pile above 
each other, and, as the river rises, the lower 
parts of the city are often completely inun- 
dated. Scarcely has the ice commenced to 
move, when the laborers are at work fitting 
the sections of sheds, clearing the railway 
track, and putting the wharves in order for 
the spring work. The channels of trade 
open, and life throbs again in all the arteries 
of the city. 

Montreal abounds in contrasts. No- 
where else in America are past and present 
to be seen so close to each other. Landing 
near the Bonsecours Market, from the 
steamer in which you have run the Lachine 
Rapids, everything speaks of nineteenth- 
century life andrush. You have just passed 
under the Victoria bridge, one of the great- 
est monuments of modern engineering skill, 
and steamers are ranged along the extensive 
wharfage as far as the eye reaches. But 
go up the lane leading to the quaint, rusty- 
looking Bonsecours church, hard by, and at 
once you find yourself in the seventeenth 
century. A small image of the Virgin, 
standing on the gable nearest the river, 
points out the church, which otherwise 
would be scarcely distinguishable from the 
ruck of old buildings built all around and 
on it. Pass the queer little eating-houses 
and shops, thrown out like buttresses from 
the walls of the church, and turn in from the 
busy market to say a prayer. The peasants 
who have come to market deposit their 
baskets of fish, fruit or poultry at the door, 
and enter without fear of anything being 
stolen while they are at their devotions; or 
sailors, returned from a voyage, are bringing 
with them an offering to her who they be- 
lieve succored them when they prayed, in 
time of peril, on the sea. Inside, you can 
scarce believe you are in America,—you are 
in some ancient town in Brittany or South 
Germany, where the parish church has not 
yet been desecrated by upholstery or mod- 
ern improvements. The building, and every- 
thing in and about it, the relievos on the 
walls, the altar, the simple but exquisite 
antique pulpit, are a thousand times more 
interesting than the huge, stiff towers of 
Nétre Dame and the profusion of tawdry 
gilt and color inside, which everybody goes 
to see, while not one in a hundred has 
heard of the Bonsecours church. The 
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cathedral and the Jesuits’ church are loudly 
modern ; but the Bonsecours—though the 
old church was burnt in 1754—takes us back 
to the past, and reminds us of Marguerite 
Bourgeoys, who laid the foundation-stones 
more than two centuries ago. The Baron 
de Fancamp gave her a small image of the 
Virgin, endowed with miraculous virtue, on 
condition that a chapel should be built for 
its reception in Montreal. Gladly she re- 
ceived the precious gift and carried it out 
to Canada. As enthusiastically, the people 
of Montreal seconded an undertaking which 
would bring such a blessing to the city. 
From that day, many a wonderful deliver- 
ance has been attributed to our Lady of 
Gracious Help. No wonder that the de- 
vout French sailor, as he goes up and down 
the river, looks out for the loved image and 
utters a prayer to Mary as it comes in sight. 

From the Bonsecours (the first stone 
church built on the island), a short walk 
along St. Paul street (the street that consti- 
tuted the city at first) leads to Jacques Car- 
tier Square, where Nelson stands with his 
back to the water—the first time he ever 
stood in such a position, as an old salt 
grumbled when he saw the monument. 
Passing around the corner to the magnifi- 
cent new City Hall and the old Government 
House opposite, where Benjamin Franklin 
set up a newspaper with the remark that, if 
Canada was to be Americanized, it would 
be only through the printing-press, a semi- 
subterranean smithy suddenly arrests your 
attention. The sight and the sounds are so 
unexpected in such a center that you look 
down. Through the horses, carters, and 
rows of horse-shoes hanging from the low 
roof, you see that the modern blacksmith 
has taken possession of one of the old, 
strongly built, arched vaults where the Gov- 
ernment long ago kept its archives and 
other valuables. Here, too, the past and 
the present are clasping hands, for the 
current of life, running more strongly, has 
the same color and direction as in Franklin’s 
day. The French tongue is universally 
spoken, and the ultramontane, conversing 
with his compatriots, still speaks of English- 
men in Canada as foreigners. 

The west end is altogether another city. 
Formerly some of the best French families 
lived here, but gradually they moved away 
to the east end, drawn by the influences of 
race, religion, traditions and sympathies. 
The splendid mansjons on Sherbrooke street 
are occupied by English and Scotch mer- 
chants; and the Windsor is an American 





hotel after the best model. But, go where 
you will in Montreal, it is not possible to 
forget that you are in a Roman Catholic 
city. A group from the Seminary ; a proces. 
sion of Christian Brothers ; a girls’ school out 
for a walk, with softly treading nuns quietly 
guiding them; a church near the Windsor 
silently taking form in imitation of St Peter's. 
the Hotel Dieu; the enormousand ever-grow- 
ing establishment of the “Sceurs Grises,” 
who care for every form and class of suffer. 
ing humanity, from helpless foundlings to 
helpless second childhood ;—thus by match. 
lessly organized bands, in medieval garb, 
shaping the lives of the boys and girls, and 
by stone and lime on a scale that Protest. 
antism never attempts, Rome everywhere 
declares herself, and claims Montreal as her 
own. 

Toronto considers itself the intellectual 
capital of Canada, grudgingly acknowledg. 
ing Ottawa and Montreal as, in the mean- 
time, the political and commercial centers, 
University College is a noble building, and 
respectably endowed. The act of confeder. 
ation left education in the hands of the 
respective Provinces, and as there is no wi- 
formity in laws or practice, a separate article 
would be needed to do justice to the sub- 
ject. The general principles of the educa- 
tional system of Ontario and the maritime 
Provinces are those that prevail in the 
United States. All public schools are free, 
are supported chiefly by local rates, and the 
rate-payers elect trustees to manage the 
schools. The main difference between the 
Provinces which I have specified, is that in 
Ontario education is not only free but—if 
the bull be permitted—compulsory, and that 
Roman Catholics who desire to establish 
separate schools with their rates may do so 
where they are strong enough to support 
them. In such localities, the school-rates of 
those who desire a separate school are col- 
lected for that purpose, and those schools 
share in the Legislative grant in proportion 
to their attendance. In the Province of 
Quebec, the religious principle divides the 
public schools into two classes still more 
markedly. A council of public instruction 
appointed by the Provincial Government is 
divided into two committees,—the one with 
certain powers so far as schools for Roman 
Catholics are concerned, the other with 
similar powers over the Protestant schools. 
Local boards are constituted on the same 
principle of division according to religion, 
but as in most parishes there is only the one 
church, and the masses are devout and sub- 
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PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, OTTAWA. 


missive, the schools are practically in the 
hands of the hierarchy. ‘Their condition is 
far from being satisfactory, except in the 
principal cities, where co-ordinate boards 


exist side by side and where enough of 
wholesome rivalry exists to insure a meas- 
ure of excellence. 

In Montreal, the system, so far as the Prot- 


estant community is concerned, is as perfect 
as in the best cities of Ontario, the course from 
the common schools to the University being 
open to all, and free the whole way up to every 
promising scholar. While elementary schools 
have always been defective in quality and 
quantity in Quebec Province, it is otherwise 
as regards provision for the higher kinds of 
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elementary and collegiate education. Clas- 
sical, industrial, commercial and theological 
colleges are to be found in every center, con- 
nected with one or other of the various 
educational communities that the church 
encourages, and with every Bishop’s see. In 


es 
rate work; and when Dr. Dawson became 
principal it got something better than money. 

Education in Canada is left to the respect. 
ive Provinces. Religion, except in Quebec 


| Province, where the church of Rome reigns 


these institutions the children of the best | 


families and promising boys obtain an educa- 
tion which, though neither comprehensive in 
range, nor scientific in method and spirit, 
equips them fairly for their proposed work in 
life, and enables them to appear to advantage 
in the world and in Parliament. The French 
members of the legislature are a better aver- 
age in point of education than the English. 





over homogeneous masses of submissive 
children and enjoys a semblance of State 
Churchism, is left to the individual. With ys. 
as with you, the fruits of individualism are 
seen in the multiplication of sects, and in the 
keen rivalry existing between them that leads 
to the erection of half a dozen churches, and 
the genteel starvation of half a dozen minis- 
ters, in almost every village. It is instructive 
to note the different outcome of the principles 





A MONTREAL WHARF IN MARCH. 


They are certainly their superiors in preci- 
sion and elegance of language. In found- 
ing institutions for higher education, the 
Protestants of Quebec have not shown as 
much liberality in proportion to their wealth 
as the Roman Catholics. The rich Mon- 
treal merchants, who have built palatial resi- 
dences for themselves by the hundred at the 


foot of the mountain, have done compara- | 


tively little even for McGill College. The 
Scotchman who founded it more than half 
a century ago built for himself a monument 
more lasting than brass; but few of his fel- 
low-citizens have been animated by his spirit. 
But with scanty means McGill has done first- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


of Protestantism in Germany, in Great 
Britain, and on this side of the Atlantic. 
We see how the same fundamental princ- 
ples are modified by the character of peoples 
and by their historical developments. In 
Germany an almost boundless liberty ol 
thought in theqlogy is allowed within the 
church. The results of scholarship, and 
theories on the results, are published without 
fear of consequences, while in outward things 
the church is bound hand and _ foot, and 
works simply as the Government’s mor 
police. There is no dissent to speak o 
The church represents whatever spiritual 
force there has been, or is, in each kingdom 
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OPEN-AIR MARKET. 


or duchy; and the churches to-day are 
geographically and in all outward things, 
about as the peace of Westphalia left them, 
though the state of theological opinion varies 
with every generation. 

In Great Britain the established churches 
enjoy more outward liberty, and allow less 
liberty of thought than in Germany; they 
include great varieties of theological opin- 
ion, but this is made ground of serious 
reproach against them by vigorous dissent- 
ing Organizations that constitute an import- 
ant element in the spiritual life of the 
nation. There are religious circles in Eng- 
land and in Scotland, that assume that the 
church ought to be based on peculiarities of 
dogma, ritual and discipline, and not on the 
broad principles of Christianity, and that 
anything like breadth is inconsistent with 
moral and spiritual earnestness. In Canada, 





as in the United States, no Protestant church 
has any official recognition or advantage 
above another, and our boundless liberty of 
organization has led to the formation of 
sects representing every variety of opinion. 
Astonishing outward religious zeal and clat- 
tering activity has been generated by our 
“ fair field and no favor” plan. Each sect 
feels that, if it is active enough, the whole 
country may be won over to its side. Half 
a dozen zealous men, or half the number of 
zealous women, will build a church, with a 
mortgage on it, probably, and engage a 
minister who well knows that, whether he 
quickens spiritual life or not, “those pews 
must be filled.” A competition among 
ministers is insured, in which the sensitive 
and honorable often come off second best. 
People who have made large money sacri- 
fices for the sect are not inclined to be- 
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OLD BONSECOURS CHURCH, FROM THE RIVER. 


little its peculiarities. The sect is “ the 
cause,” and the cause is the Lord’s. The 
old idea of the church as the visible body of 
Christ, including all who are professedly His, 
and all who are animated by His spirit, is 
lost. A church is merely a club, with its 
well-defined constitution and by-laws. If 
you think outside of these, you must leave 
the club, and form or join another, or live 
without connection with any club ecclesi- 
astical. That our condition of things is 
favorable to the development of sects is 
undoubted. Whether, notwithstanding the 
advantage of free church government, it is 
more favorable to the growth of true religion 
than even the condition of things in Ger- 
many, may be doubted. The German army 
marched in the last war to the tunes of 
popular hymns as often as of patriotic songs. 
Their serried ranks swung into Metz singing 
a grand old hymn dear to the heart of every 
true son of fatherland. Would or could a 
British or American army do likewise? But 
the church of the future has not taken shape 
yet, in the old nor in the new world. 

In Canada, there is little theological 
scholarship and less speculation. I am not 
acquainted with a Canadian author or vol- 
ume known in Europe, so far as these de- 





partments of literature are concerned. It 
may be that the churches have too much 
rough missionary work on their hands to 
give their strength to scholarship ; or that 
the conditions of things in the churches 
do not encourage independent thinking; 
or -that nineteenth-century mental and 
spiritual inquietude has not yet influenced 
the Canadian mind. The people generally 
are attached to Puritan and evangelical 
theology, and possess much of the old 
robust faith. They contribute with extra- 
ordinary liberality to build churches, and, 
according to their means, to support the 
ministry. The trouble is that in many 
places they have too varied a ministry to 
support. Many of our ecclesiastical edifices, 
notably the Anglican cathedrals of Fredenc- 
ton and Montreal, and the Scottish (St. 
Andrew’s) churches of Montreal and To- 
ronto, are as perfect specimens of architec- 
ture, after their kind, as could be desired. 
Robust health characterizes the Cana- 
dians, not only religiously but from whatever 
point of view you look at them. The 
world has no finer oarsmen than those o! 
Halifax, St. John and Lake Ontario. A 
look at the crowds who throng the fairs 
held every autumn near the chief centers, 
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or at the army of the Ottawa-river lumber- 
men, or at our volunteer reviews, is enough 
to show that they “ bulk largely in the fore- 
front of humanity.” That they preserve the 
military spirit of their ancestors recent in- 
stances evidence. On the occasion of the 
last Fenian raid, companies of militia, sup- 
posed from their muster-rolls to represent 
ten thousand men, were called out. Mak- 
ing allowances for absentees, cases of sick- 
ness and other causes, a total of eight 
thousand were expected to appear at the 
rendezvous. Instead of eight or ten, four- 
teen thousand actually presented themselves. 
The explanation is that clothing is issued to 
the companies every third year. As new 
men take the place of those who from year 
to year drop out, the company is main- 
tained at the regular rate; but, in every 
district, members whose names are not re- 
tained on the rolls keep their uniforms. 
When there was a prospect of service, these 
oldsters flocked to the standard and com- 
panies appeared with double their normal 
strength. Two Irishmen were looking out 
for a good point from which to see a 
steeple-chase. “ Mike,” exclaimed one, as 
they came to the worst-looking ditch, 
“here’s the spot for us; there’s likely to 
be a kill here, if anywhere.” Our volun- 
teers are as eager to be in at the death as if 
they were all Irish. Four years ago, the 
Government established a military college 
at Kingston, on the model of Woolwich 
and West Point, for training officers. As 
we have no standing army, it looked like a 
case of putting the cart before the horse, 
and “they” said that young men would 
not attend when no prospects of future em- 
ployment were held out. But young men 
of the best class are eager to attend. The 
institution is well officered and has about 
a hundred cadets. I do not know what 
examination is required before entering 
West Point, but the standard at Kingston 
is lower than at Woolwich. The duty of 
self-defense has been imposed by the im- 
perial government on Canada, as part of a 
predetermined policy, and the duty has 
been cheerfully assumed. This is simply 
another step taken in the course of our de- 
velopment from political nonage to the full 
responsibilities of maturity, and, like all the 
previous steps, each of which was thought 
dangerous at the time, it has had the effect 
of binding Canada more firmly to the Em- 
pire. The opponents of responsible govern- 
ment declared that it meant the creation 
of several little provincial republics. The 


opponents of confederation argued that it 
involved separation from the Empire. When 


| Great Britain withdrew her regiments from 


the inland Provinces, and sold or shipped 
off even the sentry-boxes, people on both 
sides of the water asserted that this, at any 
rate, meant the dissolution of the Empire. 
And when a change is made in our tariff, or 
when an official has his salary diminished, 
Cassandras all around prophesy that this must 
lead to separation. Yet Canada is more in 
love with the old flag to-day than ever, and 
though the general commanding bitterly 
complains that the militia vote is always 
the one most easily reduced, the real reason 
is not indifference, but a sense of security. 
Some companies of mounted police to pro- 
tect and watch the Indians in the North- 
west, two batteries of artillery stationed 
respectively at Kingston and Quebec, and 
an effective militia of 40,000,—the whole 


| costing about one million dollars a year,— 


constitute the present war power of the 
Dominion. In case of need the militia 
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CHRISTIAN BROTHERS AT THE GATE OF THE SEMINARY OF ST. SULPICE. 


could be increased indefinitely. The war- | politicians. In this respect we err by ex- 
like spirit of the people and their sympathy | cess rather than defect. We have 
with the mother-country were shown two | much politics. Our press takes up nothing 
years ago, when the Eastern question else heartily. Give a practical question, 
seemed likely to culminate in war with | and the country will ring with it to the e- 
Russia. Though it’s a far cry from Canada to | clusion of almost everything else. Let 2 
Constantinople, ten thousand of the militia | statesman propose to the people a rem 
volunteered for service, and had war broken | for one of the evils of their present 
out, their offer would have been accepted. | tution or condition, such as sectionalis 
And what as to the probable future of | over-government, and they will deal with it 2 
this “Canada of ours”? ‘The preceding | telligently. But they calmly ignore | 
articles indicate the point of view from tics. And just as a healthy ma 
which I am likely to regard such a ques- know that he has a stomach, so the best 
tion. Attempts have been made to enlist | of their robust political health is that: 
popular sympathy in favor of schemes of | writers cannot persuade them that 
independence, annexation, Britannic con- | ent condition involves serious dang 
federation and the like, but in vain. None that something dreadful will ha; 
of these schemes has ever risen to the dig- | they tack, or back, or do someth 
nity of the hustings or the ballot-box. They Some years ago the Canada 
have all been still-born. No interest has | was supposed to favor indepe1 
been taken in them by the people. Cana- | they rid themselves of the impu' 
dians, like all liberty-loving people, are keen | the common sense of the peo; 
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— 
the scheme before it was formulated. 
break our national continuity! 
people ever do that in cold blood? To 
the future with a population of four 
1s scattered over half a continent, 
1s we now belong to an empire of 
r three hundred mulions! Would we 
mger in case of war, or more respected 
ie of peace? Would we govern our- 
more purely or economically, or 
would there be more avenues of distinction 
open to our young men ? 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, who formerly advo- 
cated independence, believes that annex- 
ation is inevitable. 
ability is so marked that everything he 


face 
millio 
wher 
two 
be su 
in tu 
selve 


To | 
Did any | 


would. Referring to extravagant English 
eulogies on Lord Dufferin, he remarked 
that Lord Dufferin had as much to do with 
creating Canadian loyalty, as with creating 
the current of the St. Lawrence. The illus- 
tration is a happy one. The force of the 
most deeply seated sentiment, like that of 
a mighty river, is seen only where some- 
thing opposes itself to the current. Cotton 
is king, it used to be said. Every one 


| thought so, but when action was taken 
| accordingly, a kinglier power made light of 


Mr. Smith’s literary | 


writes is widely read; but in his estimate | 


of the forces at work he has never taken 
full account of the depth and power of 
popular sentiment. One of his phrases 
indicates that he could understand if he 


cotton. 
human 


Sentiment is the strongest thing in 
nature. It binds the family and 


nation together, and rules the world. Where 
true and deep sentiment exists, everything 
is possible. “ But see how—as in your trade 
policy—sentiment gives way to business 
| considerations,” it has been said. 


| 


It does 
A more vulgar fallacy was 
Because a bank man- 


not give way. 
never put in words. 
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A FLEET OF WOOD BARGES ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


ager refuses to give special accommodation | 


to his father, is he necessarily unfilial ? 
Canadians are willing to entertain any pro- 
posals that the mother-country may make 
with regard to closer political and commer- 
cial relations. These must be, not on the 
old basis of dependence, but on the present 
basis of equality, And such proposals may 
be made before long. If not, why then a 
century or two hence we may set up house 
for ourselves. In the meantime, we give 
affection for affection, and share the fortunes 
of the mother-country and the dangers of 
our connection with her. 

Toward the United States there is no 
feeling in Canada but friendship, and a de- 
sire for increased intercourse of every kind. 
It is not our fault that there are so many 
custom-houses on the frontier lines. But, 
were there no other reasons, the one consid- 


eration that puts annexation totally out of 


the question with us is that it involves the 
possibility of our having to fight some day 





against Great Britain. I dislike to suggest 
such an unnatural possibility. ‘The sugges 
tion would be criminal in any other con- 
nection. But my object now is to go down 
to the ultimate basis on which our present 
relations rest. It is easy to declare that 
such a contingency is impossible. Improb- 
able! yes. But impossible! no; as long as 
Great Britain and the United States remain 
separate, and human nature is human nature. 
Therefore, annexation is an impossibility to 
us until the grander scheme outlined by our 
Joseph Howe can be carried into effect,— 
namely, some kind of alliance or league of 
all the English-speaking peoples. That 
would be a consummation worth hoping for, 
worth praying for as men used to pray. It 
would be the first step to the “fed leration 
of the world.” 


“Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will, for a’ that— 
That men to men the world o’er 
Shall brothers be, and a’ that.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
FINAL STRUGGLE BETWEEN SOPHIA 
AND PETER. 


THE 


Tuis unfortunate campaign of Galitsyn 
was the turning point in the struggle between 
the aristocratic party and the Government 
of Sophia. The boy4rs had gradually been 
getting stronger, and had even succeeded in 
forcing their way to power and preferment. 
One of the Naryshkins had been made a 
boyar shortly before. The gravamen of any 
charge against Sophia was that she had 
made herself the equal of her brothers, the 
l'sars, by assuming the title of Autocrat, in 
commemoration of the peace with Poland. So 
long as her government had been successful, 
this assumption might have been permitted, 
but now that two campaigns had shown the 
weakness and inefficiency of the regency, now 
that the aristocratic party was strong enough 
to take matters into its own hands, this 
could be used as an accusation against her. 
This was foreseen by others, if not by Gallit- 
syn himself, and even as early as April Van 


DEPUTATIONS OF THE STRELTSI. 


, Keller had written to Holland: “If the 
campaign against the Tartars shall be no 
more successful than the last, there will 


probably be a general rebellion,” saying, at 
the same time, that he dared not write much 
lest his letters should be opened. 

Another point of accusation against 
Sophia, although at this time it was not 
proved that there was anything criminal in 
her design, was her desire to have herself 
crowned as Empress and Autocrat. In point 
of fact, in August, 1687, Shaklovity had 
endeavored to persuade the Streltsi to 
petition the Tsars for the coronation of the 
Regent. This, however, was such an un- 
heard-of thing that the Streltsi received the 
proposition coldly, and no more was done 
at that time. The next year the idea was 
revived, and, after the end of the first 
Crimean campaign, a Russian, or rather, a 
Polish artist from Tchernigof, named Tar- 
asévitch, engraved a portrait of Sophia, 
together with her brothers, and also a por- 
trait of Sophia alone, with crown, scepter 
and globe; her full title as Grand Duchess 


‘and Autocrat encircled the portrait and 
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about this, in the style of the portraits of the 
German Emperors, were placed, instead of the 
portraits of the Electors, the symbolic figures 
of the seven cardinal virtues of Sophia. The 
monk Sylvester Medvédief composed an 
inscription in verse of twenty-four lines, in 
which the Princess was declared to be the 
equal and superior of the Babylonian Semira- 
mis, of Elizabeth of England, and ofthe Greek 
Pulcheria. Copies of these portraits were 
printed on satin, on silk and on paper, and 
were distributed in Moscow. None now 
exist. One impression was sent to Amster- 
dam, to the Burgomaster Nicholas Witsen, 
with the request that he would have the in- 
scription and titles translated into Latin and 
German, and a new portrait engraved in 
Holland, for distribution in Europe. Copies 


of this engraving reached Russia just before 
the fall of Sophia, and were nearly all 
destroyed by order of Peter, so that now it 
is the greatest rarity among Russian histori- 
Two copies only are known 


cal portraits. 
to exist. 

A sketch of Sophia, written by De Neu- 
ville in this very year, 1689, will perhaps 
assist us in forming a more accurate idea of 
her: 


“ Her mind and her great ability bear no relation 
to the deformity of her person, as she is immensely 
fat, with a head as large as a bushel, hairs on her 
face and tumors on her le s, and at least forty years 
old. But in the same degree that her stature is 
broad, short and coarse, her mind is shrewd, unpre- 
judiced and full of policy.”’ 


An incident which occurred about the 
time of the return of Galitsyn shows, in a 
measure, the position of affairs at Moscow 
about this time. On the 18th of July—the 
festival of the miraculous appearance of the 
Picture of the Virgin of Kazan—there wasa | 
procession from the Kremlin to the Kazan 
Cathedral, founded by Prince Pozharsky, in 
commemoration of the delivery of Moscow 
from the Poles, in which the Tsars usually 
took part. The Regent Sophia appeared 
in the Cathedral of the Assumption with her 
two brothers, just as she had done in pre- 
ceding years. On the conclusion of the 
liturgy, Peter, in consequence of a remark 
of one of his counsellors, approached his 
sister and ordered her not to walk in the | 
procession. This was an open declaration | 
of war. To prevent Sophia from appearing 
in public at a state ceremony, as she had 
done during her whole regency, meant to 
remove her from the conduct of public 
business. She accepted the declaration but 
refused to obey the command. She took 





| the occasion of the benediction 


| 
from the Metropolitan the Picture of the 
Virgin, and walked after the crosses ang 
banners. Peter angrily left the procession, 
went for a moment into the Cathedral of 
St. Michael the Archangel, and immediately 
afterward left Moscow and went to his 
villa at Kol6menskoe. 

The tension of the two parties was now 
very great, and, as always in such cases, 
private individuals loudly expressed their 
grievances, their hopes and their fears 
Such irresponsible utterances were naturally 
exaggerated by rumor, and each party was 
convinced that the other was threatening 
and had an intention of attacking it. Ex. 
tracts from Gordon’s diary give us some 


| slight idea of the feeling then prevalent, 


On the 7th of August, he writes: “ Things 
continue to have a bad look, as they prom. 
ised to do on Saturday.” On the gth: 
“The heat and bitterness are even greater 
and it appears that they will soon break 
out.” On the 16th he mentions “rumor 
unsafe to be uttered.” Both parties naturally 
took up a defensive position. Whatever 
might be their suspicions of the motives and 
intentions of their opponents, it was safer, 
with the forces at their disposal, to meet an 
attack than to make one, and at the same time 
the moral effect was stronger. What excuse 
could Peter have to attack his elder brother 
and his sister in the Kremlin while it 
would be very difficult to get even the Strel- 
tsi to assist in an attack on Preobrazhénsky ? 
They still had too much respect for the per- 
son of the Lord’s anointed, and remembered 
too well the consequences of the riots of 
1682. Insuch asituation, as every where, both 
parties were on their guard, and both were 
suspicious. As when Sophia, in August, 1688, 
went to visit Peter at Preobrazhénsky, on 
of the 
river Yatza, she took with her three hu- 
dred Streltsi to guard against any sudden 
attack of his guards, so now on St. Anne's 
day, when Peter was expected at the Krem- 
lin to visit his aunt the Princess Anne, at the 
Ascension Convent, Shaklovity posted fifty 


| men in a concealed place near the Red 
| Staircase, to be ready for an emergency. 


The Princess Anne had long been an inva- 
lid and was greatly loved and respected 
by the whole Imperial family, especiall) 
by Peter. : Peter came from Kolémenskoe, 
remained several hours with his aunt and 
went away to Preobrazhénsky, and there 
was no need of alarm. Nevertheless, t 
needed but a spark to cause a general ex 
plosion and it was not long before it came. 
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rem- 
t the In order to strengthen her position, | He made peace with Poland and had suc- 
fifty Sophia took whatever occasion offered to |-cesses on the Don; and it is for his very 
Red sound the Streltsi, and to urge them to be | successes that they hate him. Do not 
ncy. faithful to her side in case of a conflict. | abandon us. May we depend upon you ? 
nva- Meeting some Streltsi in the church of the | If we are unnecessary, my brother and I 
cted Mantle of the Virgin, she said: “Can we | will take refuge in a monastery.” 
ially endure it any longer? Our life is already “Your will be done, O lady,” they 
koe, burdensome through Boris Galitsyn and | replied; and for their acclamation they 
and Leo Naryshkin. They have had the room | received a present of money. It was by 
here of our brother, the Lord Ivan Alexéievitch, speeches of this kind and frequent gifts, 
s, it filled up with firewood and shavings,and they | that Sophia attempted to maintain an 
| eX have desired to cut off the head of Prince | authority and influence which she felt to be 


Basil Galitsyn who has done much good. | gradually declining. Prince Basil Galftsyn, 
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who was always averse to taking decided 
measures, remained quiet, assisted Sophia 
with his advice, but opposed any plans of 
open attack on the party of boyars who 
surrounded Peter, and thought it best to 
await events. 
decided. He held frequent meetings with 
those Streltsi in whom he had the greatest 
confidence, and was unsparing in_his 
denunciations of the party of Peter. While 
not absolutely inciting any attempt against 
Peter himself, he constantly suggested the 
possibility of doing away with Prince Boris 
Galitsyn and Leo Naryshkin, and sending 
the Tsaritsa Natalia into a convent or 
otherwise getting rid of her. In order 
to encourage his supporters, he professed 
the greatest contempt for the boydrs of 
the opposite party, calling them all “ withered 
apples.” 

On the 17th of August, Sophia ordered a 
small body of Streltsi to come armed to 
the Kremlin, in order to accompany her 
on a pilgrimage she intended making to 
the Donskéy Monastery. 


be armed because, in a similar pilgrimage 
which she had made a few days before to 
another convent, a man had been killed in 
the neighborhood shortly before her arrival. 
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Shaklovity was much more | 





They were to | 


After these arrangements were made, a 
placard or anonymous letter, was brought 
to the palace, stating that on that very night, 
the guards from Preobrazhénsky would make 
an attack on the Kremlin. Apparently, no 
inquiry was made into the origin of this let. 
ter, and it may possibly have been invented 
by Shaklovity, or one of his men, for the 
purpose of giving an excuse for a larger 
collection of Streltsi. Still, in the position 
of affairs, it is very natural that Sophia was 
rendered uneasy, even by anonymous let- 
ters, and that she took what, under the cir. 
cumstances, were very necessary precautions, 
Shaklovity thereupon collected many more 
Streltsi, part of them inside the Kremlin, 
others in the old town, and others still in 
the Lubianka Place, outside the wall, in the 
direction of Preobrazhénsky. Orders were 
also given that the gates of the Kremlin 
should be closed all night, and that in future 
a rope should be tied to an alarm bell of the 
Cathedral, so that it could be pulled from 


| the palace, and Shaklovity with several 


officers, came to the Kremlin and slept all 
night in the banqueting hall. The orders 
for the assemblage of Streltsi in the old 
town, and on the Lubianka, were not accu- 
rately carried out. ‘There was much riding 
to and fro, and consequently great 
confusion, as no one knew the 
exact reasons for their assembling, 
and Shaklovity did not consider it 
necessary to inform them. They 
were there to wait for orders,— 
that was enough. Some explained 
that they were there to protect 
the Kremlin against an attack 
from Preobrazhénsky, while others 
thought they were to march 
that night against the Naryshkin 
party. 

In Préobrazhénsky there was 
also much excitement in conse- 
quence of the rumors brought 
there from Moscow. Many of 
Peter’s adherents had gone there 
during the day and many of them 
had remained there during the 
night, but no measures of precau- 
tion seem to have been taken and 
there was no apprehension of an 
immediate attack. During the 
night Plestchéief, one of Peter's 
chamberlains, brought a dispatch 
tothe Kremlin. It was on current 
routine business and had nothing 
to do with the present circum- 
stances. Inthedisorderand excite- 
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ment which prevailed there, espe- 

cially with numbers of soldiers 

tired of waiting and eager for the 

mélée to begin, this arrival was 

wrongly interpreted, and one of the 

Streltsi named Gladky seized on 

Plestchéief, dragged him from his 

horse, tore away his saber, beating him, and 

after took him into the palace to Shaklovity. 
Among the Streltsi, and even among the 

confidants of Shaklovity, Prince Boris Galit- 

syn and Leo Naryshkin had succeeded in 

gaining over a number of men to serve 


them as spies and give information of what | 


passed. With money, with promises, with 
assurances that Peter would inevitably come 
into power, and that in the end it would be 


far more profitable to serve than to oppose | 
| mother. 
| night. 


him, it was comparatively easy to obtain 
tools. Seven men, the chief of whom was 


PETER WAS AWAKENED, 


| of St. Theodosius, and called up a priest, 


when they all took solemn oath of mutual 
fidelity andsecrecy. Onlearning from one of 


| them who had been sent-to the Kremlin to 
| see what was going on, that Plestchéief had 


the Lieutenant-Colonel LArion Yelis4rof, had | 


orders to bring immediate information to 
Preobrazhénsky of any decisive step. Yel- 
isarof, who had been given by Shaklovity 
command of the forces stationed that night 
on the Lubianka, met his fellow-conspirators, 
compelled the sacristan to open the church 


been pulled from his horse and beaten, they 
apparently believed that the crisis had come, 
and two of their number, Mélnof and La- 
dégin, rode at full speed to Preobrazhénsky 
to give notice of the murderous attack which 
was being organized against Peter and his 

hey arrived a little after mid- 
Peter was awakened out of a sound 
sleep and told to run for his life, as the 
Streltsi were marching against him. In his 
night-dress and bare-footed, he ran to the 
stables, had a horse quickly saddled and 
rode off to the nearest woods, where he 


| directed his companions to bring his clothes 


| 


as soon as possible. Dressing in the woods, 
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he rode in haste to the neighboring village | message to Prince Basil Galitsyn, telling 


of Alexéievo, and thence to the monastery of 
Trdéitsa, where he arrived about six o’clock 
in the morning, so weary that he had to be 
lifted from his horse and put to bed. Burst- 
ing into tears, he told the Abbot of his sad 
fate and of the attack his sister was mak- 
ing upon him. 


Sukharef regiment of Streltsi, which was de- 
voted to Peter, and to which Naryshkin and 
Galitsyn had immediately sent marching 
orders. 

Meanwhile, if there had been any inten- 
tion in the Kremlin—which is very doubt- 
ful—of advancing on Preobrazhénsky, it had 
been given up, and no one there, except the 
seven spies of Peter, knew of the message 
sent to Preobrazhénsky. 
daylight, the Princess Sophia went to matins 
at the church of Our Lady of Kazan, ac- 
companied by Shaklovity and many Streltsi. 
Yelis4rof himself was there, and to a re- 
mark made by one of the scribes attending 
Shaklovity, that it was unusual to have so 
many Streltsi assembled in the Kremlin at 
night, replied simply that it was unusual, 


nothing of the kind having been done be- 


fore. After matins, Sophia, turning to the 
Streltsi who accompanied her, said : “ Except 
for my alarms and my precautions the guards 
would have murdered all of us.” On re- 
turning from church, Shaklovity sent a 


». 


| him that the Princess wished to se: 


His mother, his wife and | 
his sister, attended by the boy4rs and the | 
guards of Preobrazhénsky, arrived at Trditsa | 
two hours later, and shortly after came the | 


| Shaklovity; “let him run.” 


Two hours before | 
| the advantages of a refuge at Trditsa in the 





hi 

Galitsyn excused himself on the ground “ 
illness and remained at home. Very shortly 
afterward, the messengers sent by Shak- 
lovity to watch on the road to Preobrazhép. 
sky for the movements of Peter’s adherents, 
two of whom had been among those bought 
up by the Naryshkins, returned as if they 
had faithfully performed their mission, and 
reported that Peter had ridden away in the 
night, bare-footed, with nothing on but his 


| shirt, and that none knew whither he had 


“He has plainly gone mad,” said 


When Shak- 
lovity said this, it was very possible he did 
not feel the full force of the effect of Peter's 
escape from his fictitious danger. But it did 
not require a long reflection to show Sophia 
and her counsellors that a most decisive step 
had been taken. Sophia herself had shown 


fled. 


affair with Prince Havansky. It would be 
impossible to induce the Streltsi to march 
against a monastery of such sanctity as 
Trditsa, and against their anointed ruler. 
Peter would have the support of the coun- 
try at large, as Sophia had previously had, 
and would eventually be able to dictate his 
own terms. The flight to Trdéitsa had been 
prepared beforehand by Galitsyn and Nar- 
yshkin, and everything had been arranged 
in view of an emergency. It was a great 
coup @etat, but it was only saved from being 
also a comedy by Peter’s plain good faith,— 
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by his manifest ignorance of the plans of 
his friends, and by his evident fright when he 
was told that an attack was imminent. Al- 
though the flight had been arranged before- 
hand,—although the information given by 
Yelisarof and his companions of the ex- 
pected attack was false,—we are not neces- 


sarily to suppose that it was arranged for | 


this very night. The plan was that Peter 
should escape to Tréitsa whenever the emer- 
gency made it necessary ; 
zeal of Yelis4rof and his companions to earn 


their reward which incited them to send | 


such startling news with such little founda- 
tion. The struggle between the two parties 


could no longer have been avoided, but it | 
might have been a struggle of a very differ- | 


ent character. 
The next day, the nineteenth, Peter sent a 


messenger to his brother and sister, inquiring | 


the reason of the great assemblage of Streltsi 
inthe Kremlin. The answer was that the 


Sreltsi were assembled for the simple purpose | 
of accompanying Princess Sophia to the | 


ie Monastery. No other reason 
could be given, for it was impossible to say 
that the Streltsi were brought together in 
apprehension of an attack. It was equally 
natural that this answer was in the highest 


degree unsatisfactory, and gave the party of 
Peter additional strength, because it seemed 


to every one equivocal. Immediately after- 
ward, Peter sent a request for the presence 
of Colonel Tsykler and fifty Streltsi. After 
some hesitation, Tsykler was sent with fifty 
men carefully selected from those who had 
no knowledge of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. It subsequently became known that 
this was a little intrigue of Ts¥kler, who had 
been one of the chief men in the first revolt 
of the Streltsi in May, 1682, and who, hop- 


mg to win favor with Peter, who was strong | 
and whose claims seemed to be in the as- | 


cendant, had sent word by a friend to have 
um called to Trditsa. As soon as he arrived, 
be revealed all that he knew and gave in 


wnting copies of all secret orders which, to | 
us knowledge, had been given to the Streltsi | 


and officers. Immediately afterward, Yelis- 
wof, Mélnof and others of Peter's spies 
succeeded in making their way to Trditsa, 
where they gave such information and made 
such denunciation as they could. Sophia, 


@ particular trouble of mind, resolved to at- | 


mpt a reconciliation, and sent to Trditsa 
Prince Ivan Troektrof, whose son was an 
mimate friend of Peter, charging him to 
persuade her brother to return to Moscow. 

was the only way of ending the quar- 


and it was the | 





rel honorably for her and of preserving some 
semblance of power and dignity. Peter’s 
friends, however, saw that this was inadvis- 
able for them, and that the advantages he 


| possessed by remaining at Trditsa he might 


lose by being at Moscow. Troekurof re- 
turned with news by no means reassuring. 
Immediately afterward, there followed writ- 
ten orders from Peter to the colonel of each 
regiment of the Streltsi and of the regular 
soldiers, commanding him to make his ap- 
pearance at Trditsa before the 30th of Au- 
gust, accompanied by ten of his men. These 
orders were the subject of a council at the 
Kremlin, and ultimately the picked men of 
each regiment were called together and told 
not to go to Trditsa, nor to meddle in the 
dispute between Sophia and her brother. 
The colonels still hesitated and said their 
going to Tréitsa would make no difference 
in the position of affairs. Sophia, hearing 
of this, came out again and said very deci- 
sively to the colonels that, if one of them at- 
tempted to go to the Trdéitsa Monastery, he 
would immediately lose his head. Prince 
Galitsyn gave an absolute command to Gen- 
eral Gordon not to leave Moscow on any 
order or under any excuse. Next day, Peter 
sent word to Ivan and Sophia that he had 
sent for the officers of the Streltsi, and re- 
quested that his orders should be complied 
with. Prince Prosorofsky, the tutor of Ivan, 
together with Peter’s confessor, were sent to 
Tréitsa with instructions to give reasons 


| why the officers were not allowed to go, and 


to make another attempt at conciliation. 


| They returned two days after, without hav- 


ing been able to accomplish their mission, 
and reports were spread through Moscow 
that the orders for the journey of the col- 
onels to Trditsa had been given without 
the knowledge of the Tsar. 

Shaklovity sent spies to Trditsa to ascer- 
tain what was going on there. Some were 
caught; those who returned brought him 
anything but comforting intelligence. An 
endeavor was then made to work on the 
feelings of the wives and families of the 
Streltsi, that they might induce those men 
who were at Troitsa to return, especially the 
soldiers of the Sukharef regiment. These 
tentatives, however, were vain and more 


| and more people went to Troitsa every day. 


Finally, Sophia persuaded the Patriarch to 
go to Tréitsa and try to bring about a rec- 
onciliation. The Patriarch Joachim was 
probably very ready to abandon the camp 
of those who were actually his enemies. 
Though he had supported the Government 
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SOPHIA’S APPEAL TO HER PARTISANS. 


of Sophia, he was by his family—the Savé- 
liefs—closely connected with the aristocratic 
party and had never been in the most 
cordial relations with Sophia’s immediate 


adherents. He especially hated Sylvester 
Medvédief, and had reasons for being sus- 
picious of Shaklovity. As soon as he reach- 
ed Trditsa he was shown the revelations of 
the spies, and the confessions obtained by 
torture from the prisoners, in which mention 
was made of plots not only against the life 
of Peter, but against his own. This con- 
vinced him. He believed without further 
inquiry, and remained in Trditsa, thus 
openly taking the side of Peter. After a 


few days’ waiting, on the 6th of September, 
still more urgent letters were sent to Mos- 
cow, addressed not only to the Streltsi, but 
also directly to the people, ordering the 
immediate appearance at Trditsa of the 
colonels and ten of their men, together with 
deputies from each class of the population. 
Disobedience was punishable with death. 
In the disturbed state of the city, agitated 
by constant rumors, these letters produced a 
very great impression. It became apparent 
that the Trdéitsa party would be the wit- 
ners. A crowd of Streltsi, with five colonels, 
marched to Trdéitsa. They were received 
by the Tsar and the Patriarch, who stated 
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to them the results of the investigation into 
the alleged plot, urged them to confess all 
they knew, and promised them pardon. 
The Streltsi with one voice affirmed their 
allegiance to Peter's Government, disclaimed 
any intention of insubordination, and denied 
all knowledge of any plot or conspiracy. 
Two men only accused Shaklovity of plots 
against the Tsar. 

Finally, Sophia resolved as a last effort 
at conciliation, to go herself to Trditsa and 
seek a personal explanation with her brother. 
Taking with her an image of the Saviour, 
she set out from Moscow on the 8th of 
September, accompanied by Prince Basil 
Galitsyn, Shaklovity, Nepldief and a guard 
of Streltsi. She halted about eight miles 
from Tréitsa, in the village of Vodvizhen- 
skoe, where Havansky had been executed, 
and was met by the chamberlain, Ivan 
Buturlin, with the order not to come 
tothe monastery. “I shall certainly go,” 
replied Sophia, angrily, but afterward Prince 
Troekarof appeared, with a threat from Peter 
that, if she should be bold enough to come, 
she would be treated as perhaps she might 
not like. Disappointed and furious with 
anger, Sophia immediately returned to Mos- 
cow, which she reached on the night of the 


11th September, and two hours before dawn 
sent for the most faithful of her adherents. 
Telling them of the insults she had received, 
she said: “They almost shot me at Vodvi- 


zhenskoe. Many people rode out after me 
with arquebuses and bows. It was with 
difficulty I got away, and I hastened to 
Moscow in five hours. -The Naryshkins 
and the Lopukhins are making a plot to kill 
the Tsar Ivan Alexéievitch, and are even 
aiming at my head. I will collect the regi- 
ments and will talk to them myself. You 
obey us and do not go to Trdéitsa. I believe 
you; whom should I believe rather than 
you, O faithful adherents! Will you also 
run away? Kiss the cross first,” and So- 
phia herself held out the cross for them to 
kiss. “ Now, if you run away,” she added, 
“the life-giving cross will not let you go. 
Whatever letters come from ‘Trditsa, do not 
read them ; bring them to the palace.” 

The same day, Colonel Ivan Netchaef 
came from Trdéitsa to Moscow with letters, 
both to Iv4n and to Sophia, containing an 
official statement of the plot against Peter’s 
life, and with a demand that Shaklovity, 
the monk Sylvester Medvédief and other 
accomplices should be immediately arrested 
and sent to Trdéitsa for trial. This pro- 
duced very great confusion in the palace 

VoL. XX.—38. 





and general disturbance among the people. 
Sophia asked Netchaef how he dared take 
upon himself such a commission. He 
answered that he did not dare to disobey 
the Tsar. The Princess, in her rage, 
ordered his head to be struck off at once, a 
command which would probably have been 
faithfully fulfilled had an executioner . been 
found at hand. ‘The Streltsi who had 
escorted Netchaef from Trdéitsa were ordered 
to present themselves in the court of the 
palace, together with those other Streltsi 
who happened to be at the Kremlin. 
Sophia went out to them and made a long 
and earnest speech, in the course of which 
she said; 


“ Evil-minded people have consented to act as 
tools. They have used all means to make me and 
the Tsar Ivén quarrel with my younger brother. 
They have sown discord, jealousy and trouble. 
They have hired people to talk = lot against 
the life of the younger Tsar, and of other people. 
Out of jealousy of the great services of Theodore 
Shaklovity, and of his constant care, day and night, 
for the ony and prosperity of the empire, they have 
given him out to be the chief of the conspiracy, as if 
one existed. To settle the matter and to find out the 
reason for this accusation, I went myself to Trditsa, 
but was kept back by the advice of the evil coun- 
selors whom my brother has about him, and was 
not allowed to go further. After being insulted in 
this way, I was obliged to come home. You all 
well know how I have managed for these seven 
years; how I took on myself the regency in the 
most unquiet times; how T have concluded a famous 
and true peace with the Christian rulers, our neigh- 
bors, and how the enemies of the Christian religion 
have been brought by my arms into terror and 
confusion. For your services you have received 

eat reward and I have always shown you my 
avor. I cannot believe that you will betray me and 
will believe the inventions of enemies of the general 

ace and prosperity. It is not the life of Theodore 
Shaklovity that they want, but my life and that of 
my elder brother.” 


She concluded by promising to reward 
those who should remain faithful, who 
should not mix in the matter; and threat- 
ened to punish those who should be dis- 
obedient and assist in creating confusion. 
Then. the notables of the burghers and 
of the common people were sent for, 
and Sophia addressed them in a sim- 
ilar tone. A third time, on the same day, 
she called them all together and made them 
“a long and fine speech,” as Gordon calls 
it, in the same spirit. As the Patriarch 
was away and the elder Tsar was not in 
perfect health, all the preparations for the 
festival of the New Year, which occurred 
on this day, the r1th (1st O. S.) of Septem- 
ber, were abandoned; vodka was given to 
the Streltsi; the chief nobles and the 
foreigners were asked to wait awhile, and 
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about noon received a cup of vodka from 
the hand of the elder Tsar. Meanwhile, 
the wrath of Sophia against Netchaef had 
passed away. She sent for him, pardoned 
him, and was then gracious enough to offer 
him also a cup of vodka. Some of the 
Streltsi whose surrender had been demanded 
by Peter were concealed by their comrades ; 
Shaklovity found refuge in the palace of 
Sophia; Medvédief and some others ran 
away. It was reported, nevertheless, that 
the Tsar Peter had promised to spare the 
lives of those persons in case they surren- 
dered. 

The next day, Prince Boris Galitsyn, who, 
as Peter’s chief counselor, had the manage- 
ment of affairs at Trditsa, sent a counsel to 
his relative, Prince Basil Galitsyn, to come 
to Trdéitsa and “ preoccupate the Tsar’s 
favor.” Basil Galitsyn replied by sending 
a scribe to his cousin to ask him to be the 
means of reconciliation between the two par- 
ties. The answer was, that the best thing 


he could do, in any case for himself, was to 
come as soon as possible to Trditsa, being 
assured of a good reception from Peter. 
But honor and duty both forbade him leav- 
ing the side of Sophia. 

In spite of the orders which had come 


from Tréitsa to the Streltsi to keep quiet and 
make no disturbance, and in spite of the re- 
quests made to them by Sophia, they began 
to fret at this long period of commotion, so 
that Sophia finally gave out that she would 
again try to go to Trditsa and her brother 
Ivan. The Streltsi at Trdéitsa were anxious 
to return to Moscow, promising to win the 
others to their side; and many officers of 
Peter thought it would be better for him to 
transfer himself to Preobrazhénsky, or Alex- 
éievo, or some other village in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Moscow, where his 
adherents would be greatly increased without 
danger to himself. Galitsyn and Naryshkin, 
however, feared bloodshed, and it was 
thought better to remain at Trditsa. On 
the 14th of September, there was brought to 
the German suburb a rescript to all the gen- 
erals, colonels and other foreign officers, 
although no one was mentioned by name, 
giving a brief statement of the conspiracy 
of Shaklovity, Medvédief and ten Streltsi 
against the Tsar, the Patriarch, the Tsaritsa 
Nataiiaand several distinguished boy4rs, and 
announcing that an order had been given for 
the arrest of the persons implicated, and 
commanding furthermore, all officers into 
whose hands this rescript should come to 
appear at Trditsa, fully armed and on horse- 





back. This paper was received by Colonel 
Ridder, who brought it to General Gordon, 
and the latter called together all the forei, gn 
generals and colonels and in their presence 
unsealed the packet. On consultation, jt 
was resolved to communicate it to Prince 
Basil Galitsyn. He was much disturbed, 
but, appearing as calm as he could, said 
he would report it to the elder Tsar and 
the Princess, and would send him word 
how to act. Gordon remarked that they 
risked their heads in case of disobedience. 
The boyar replied that he would certainly 
give an answer by evening, and asked 
him to let his son-in-law, Colonel Strasburg, 
wait at the palace for it. Gordon made 
preparations for immediate departure, and 
told every one who asked his advice that, 
no matter what the order might be, he 
was resolved to go. The other foreign 
officers followed his example. They set 
out that evening and arrived at Trditsa the 
next morning, where they were given an 
audience of Peter and allowed to kiss his 
hand. The departure of the foreign officers 
from Moscow practically decided the contest. 
Sophia, on receiving information that she 
would not be allowed to go to Trditsa, was 
very indignant, and did not wish to give her 
consent to the surrender of Shaklovity. The 
Streltsi, who had begun to see the impru- 
dence of their long support of Sophia, came 
in crowds to the palace and asked that 
Shaklovity might be given up, offering to 
take him to Trditsa themselves. The Regent 
refused absolutely, and again besought them 
not to meddle in the quarrel between her 
and her brother. The Streltsi were discon- 
tented with this; voices were raised in the 
crowd, saying: “ You would better finish the 
matter at once. If you wont give him up, 
we will sound the alarm bell.” ‘This cry 
stupefied Sophia, who saw that it was all 
over. Those who surrounded her feared 
violence, and told her that it was in vain to 
oppose this demand ; that in case of a rising 
many people would be killed, and it would 
be better to give him up. She reluctantly 
gave her consent, and Shaklovity, who up 
to this time had been concealed in the pal- 
ace chapel, received the eucharist and was 
sent to Tréitsa that night, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, with the Streltsi who had come for 
him. Those boyars who had, up to that time, 
remained in Moscow, all took their leave for 
Tréitsa, except Prince Basil Galitsyn, who 
retired to his villa of Medviédkovo, where 
the news of the surrender of Shaklovity 
greatly disturbed him. Shaklovity, on his 
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arrival, was straightway put to the torture 
of the knout. After the first fifteen blows 
he made a confession, in which, however, he 
denied that there was any plot whatever 
against the life of the Tsar Peter, and that 
any plans had ever been concocted for the 
murder of the Tsaritsa Natalia, the Narysh- 
kins or the boyars of Peter’s party, although 
the subject had been mentioned in conver- 
sation. The same day, Prince Basil Galit- 
syn, Neplaief and others of his adherents 
presented themselves at Trditsa. They were 
not allowed to come within the walls of the 
monastery but were ordered to remain in 
the village outside. At nine o’clock in the 
evening, Galitsyn and his son Alexis were 
ordered to come to the abode of the Tsar. 
When they appeared on the staircase they 
were met by a councilor, who read to them 
an order depriving them of the rank of 
boyar, and sending them, with their wives 
and children, into exile at Kargopdl, and 
confiscating all their property, on the ground 
that they had reported to the sister of the 
Tsars without reporting to the Tsars person- 
ally; that they had written her name in 
papers and dispatches on an equality with 
that of the Tsars, and also because Prince 
Basil Galitsyn, by his conduct in the Cri- 


mean expedition of 1689, had caused harm 


to the Government and burdens to the 


people. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


VICTORY AND VENGEANCE. 

THere had been great disputes among 
the friends of Peter about Galitsyn. Pre- 
cedence had still left its traces. Time had 
not yet sufficiently elapsed for the new sys- 
tem to come into play. The condemnation 
of Prince Basil Galitsyn for treason would 
have been a disgrace to the whole family, 
and Boris Galitsyn was therefore anxious to 
save his cousin, himself and his family from 
such a calamity. But the enemies of 
Galitsyn did their best to excite Peter’s 
anger and to render the fate of Basil 
harder. After Shaklovity had been tortured 
once, and when he was expecting his 
second trial, he determined to give the 
lsar, in writing, an exact account of the 
whole matter. Prince Boris Galitsyn him- 
self took him paper and pen. Shaklovity 
wrote eight or nine sheets, and as it was 
after midnight when he had finished and the 
Tsar had gone to bed, Prince Boris took 
the papers home with him, intending to 





give them to the Tsar on the following 
morning. The enemies of Galitsyn, espe- 
cially the Naryshkins, who carefully followed 
all his movements, hastened to report to 
Peter that the Prince had taken away the 
confession of Shaklovity, with the intention 
of taking out all that reflected on his cousin, 
Basil Galitsyn. The Tsar immediately sent 
to Shaklovity to ask whether he had written 
a confession, and ascertained that he had 
given it to Prince Boris Galitsyn. The 
latter, however, was luckily informed by a 
friend of the impending catastrophe, and 
hastened with the papers to the Tsar, who 
asked, in a threatening tone, why he had 
not presented them immediately. Galitsyn 
replied that it was too late at night, which 
satisfied Peter, who continued, as before, to 
keep Galitsyn in his confidence, although 
the Tsaritsa Natalia and her friends were 
still hostile to him. 

After listening to his sentence, Prince 
Basil Galitsyn wished to hand to the coun- 
cilor who read it to him an explanation, in 
which he had briefly set forth the services 
he had rendered to the Government during 
the time he had taken a part in public 
affairs. He wished to be allowed to write 
this to the Tsar or to the council, but 
the councilor did not dare receive it. 
Galitsyn afterward found some way of 
having it presented to the Tsar, but it 
produced no effect. Nepliief was con- 
demned to exile in Pustozérsk (afterward 
changed to Kola), ostensibly for his harsh 
treatment of the soldiers under his com- 
mand, and was deprived of his rank and 
property. Zméief was ordered to reside on 
his estate in Kostroma, while Kosogdéf and 
Ukraintsef were retained in their former 
posts. These noblemen went back to 
their quarters, when they were advised 
by some of their friends at court to start 
immediately for their places of exile. This 
they did, but rumors were immediately 
spread that they had run away, and they 
were sent for and finally went off under 
guard. Galitsyn’s enemies still attacked 
him, and insisted that banishment to Kar- 
gopol was too light a punishment, and that 
he should be sent to Pustozérsk. Finally, 
the place of his exile was changed to 
Yarénsk, a wretched village in the province 
of Archangel, but much better than Pusto- 
zérsk, where Matvéief had lived so long. 
Galitsyn’s enemies still insisted that he 
should undergo examination and _ torture, 
and finally an official was sent out to meet 
him at Yaroslav. He was again examined, 
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although he escaped the torture. He con- 
fessed to no complicity in any plot or 
conspiracy, and stated that he was not in 
any way an intimate friend of Shaklovity, 
but merely an acquaintance. His suite was 
diminished, he was allowed altogether only 
fifteen persons, and the money, furniture and 
clothes with which he started were taken 
away from him, and orders were given that he 
should be kept closely guarded on the jour- 
ney and not permitted to speak to anybody. 
In Volégda he was met by the Chamberlain, 
Prince Kropotkin, not, however, with any 
further order from the Government, but 
with a tender message from Sophia, who 
hoped soon to procure his release, through 
the intercession of the Tsar Ivan, and who 
sent him a packet of money for the journey. 
With great difficulty in the wintry weather 
he reached Yarénsk in January, but even 
here he was pursued by new denunciations, 
had to submit to fresh examinations, and 
finally was removed, first to Pustozérsk, and 
later to Pinéga, where, after nearly a quar- 
ter of a century of wretched existence,—his 
numerous petitions for mercy being disre- 
garded,—he died in 1714. 

Shaklovity and his accomplices were con- 
demned to death. It was reported that 
Peter was utterly averse to this sentence, 
and only yielded on the insistence of the 
Patriarch. When it was known that Shak- 
lovity was to be punished without under- 
going a second torture, many of the officials 
collected in the monastery and petitioned 
that Shaklovity should be again tortured, 
that he might be forced to declare all his 
accomplices. The Tsar, however, sent word 
to them that he himself was satisfied with 
the confessions of Shaklovity, and it was 
not for them to meddle in this affair. The 
investigation of the plot—so far as we can 
judge from the fragmentary papers which 
have come down to us—does not seem to 
have been very careful. Reliance was 
chiefly placed on the denunciations of Yelis- 
4rof and his band, and on the evidence 
obtained by torture. The evidence is very 
contradictory ; and, apart from that, very 
little reliance can be placed on confessions 
obtained in this way. There was appar- 
ently nocross-examination of the denouncers, 
and in very few cases were they confronted 
with the accused. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, very few persons were found to be 
actually guilty, and even the extent of their 
guilt is very doubtful. There does not 
appear to have been any plot for the mur- 
der of Peter, although attempts were made 





to excite the Streltsi against Peter’s friends 
and in private it was hinted that it would 
be an advantage if the Tsaritsa Natalia 
the Naryshkins and two or three other 
of the nobles were out of the way, |p 
no case was the Princess Sophia at qj) 
implicated by the testimony, although it js 
very probable that she knew of what had 
been going on—that is, of the attempts to 
excite the Streltsi. She was ambitious ; the 
habit of power had fed the love of it; and 
she would doubtless have been glad to take 
advantage of a successful rising, by which 
she might have contrived to retain for some 
time to come a certain share of the supreme 
authority. 

On the 21st of September, Shaklovity, 
Petréf and Tchérmny were beheaded. 
Major Muromtsef, Colonel Riazantsef and 
the private Lavréntief were beaten with the 
knout, and after having their tongues tom 
out, were exiled to Siberia. Sylvester Med. 
védief had escaped from Moscow, and had 
gone toward the Polish frontier, where he 
was arrested in the monastery of Bizitk, 
together with Major Gladky, and sent to 
Tréitsa. When tortured, he refused to con- 
fess himself guilty of conspiracy, admitted 
that he had heard proposals against the 
lives of some.of Peter’s adherents, but that 
he had threatened those who spoke in such 
wise with ruin in this life and hell-fire in 
the life to come, if they should engage in 
any such attempt; he denied that he had 
committed any act whatever against the 
Government, or had any designs against 
the Patriarch; but admitted having written 
an inscription with complimentary verses 
for the engraved portrait of Sophia. He was 
degraded from the clergy, and was placed 
in a monastery under strict surveillance. 
Here he was induced to retract the views 
expressed in his book on religion, called 
“The Heavenly Manna.” He was subse- 
quently again denounced by Strizhéf, who 
had been in the confidence of Shaklovity, 
and who accused him of having been in 
league with a Polish sorcerer who had come 
to Moscow to cure the eyes of the Tsar 
Iv4n ; that there they had told him of the 
approaching marriage of Sophia to Prince 
Basil Galitsyn, and that Medvédief would 
be made Patriarch instead of Joachim 
Medvédief was again subjected to the severe 
torture of fire and hot irons, and was finally 
executed in 1691. 

After the surrender of Shaklovity, Peter 
wrote from Trditsa to his brother Ivan that 
the scepter of the Russian state had been 
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a 
confided to them—two persons—by the 
solemn decree and ceremony of the church, 
and that nothing had been said about any 
third person who should be on equality in 
the Government, and that, as their sister 
Sophia had begun to rule of her own will, 
and had interfered in affairs of state, ina 
manner disagreeable to them and hard for 
the people, and as Shaklovity and his com- 
rades had made criminal attempts against 
his life and that of his mother, he therefore 
thought the time had come, as he was now 
of full age, for himself and his brother to 
govern the country without the interference 
of a third person such as his sister, who, to 
their lasting shame, had even wished to be 
crowned. He therefore begged his brother 
to grant him permission to change all unjust 
judges and to appoint just ones,—without 
specially consulting him in each case,—for 
the good of the state, and ended by asking 
his paternal and fraternal blessing. The 
demands of Peter were of course complied 
with, Nothing was said at that time about 
the future fate of Sophia, but shortly after an 
order was given excluding the name of So- 
phia from all the official documents where it 
had previously been inserted. Immediately 
afterward, Peter sent Prince Ivan Troekurof 
to his brother to request the removal of his 
sister Sophia from the palace of the Krem- 
lin to the Novodevitchy monastery, where 
he had appointed her to live in a sort of 
honorable confinement. Sophia for a long 
time was unwilling to retire into this monas- 
tery, and did not remove there until about 
the end of September. Well-furnished 
rooms were prepared for her there, looking 
out on the Devichy plain. She had a large 
number of servants and everything which 
was necessary for a pleasant and peaceful 
life. She was not, however, allowed the 
liberty of going out of the monastery, and 
could see no one but her aunts and her 
sisters, and these only on the great festivals 
of the church. 

So long as Sophia remained in the Krem- 
lin, Peter refused to return to Moscow, and 
it was only after she had gone to the convent 
that he set cut from Trditsa, passed a week 
or more in cavalry and infantry maneuvers, 


under the direction of General Gordon, in | 
the neighborhood, and finally arrived at | 


Moscow on the 16th of October. He went 
first to the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
where he was received by his brother 
Ivan, who rushed to his embrace, and after- 
ward, arrayed in his robes of state and 
standing at the top of the Red Staircase, 





| showed himself to his people as their lawful 


ruler. 

In the middle of this revolution, when 
the city was all in confusion and terror, 
Mazeppa, Hetman of the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, arrived at Moscow. By order ofthe 
Regency, he was met at the Kaluga gate by 
a secretary with one of the Tsar’s carnages, 
which, apparently, was somewhat the worse 
for wear, for Mazeppa, on taking his seat, 
said: “‘Thank the Lord! Through the grace 
of the Tsar I am now riding in one of the 
Imperial carriages. But what sort of a car- 
riage is it?” (with a sniff). “It is apparently 
an old German one.” “ In this carriage the 
extraordinary embassadors of foreign rulers 
always ride,” answered the secretary, with 
digmty. In his further conversation, and 
also in the speech which he made on being 
received at the palace, he spoke of the un- 
heard-of victories which Galitsyn had won 
in the Crimea, as surpassing those of Darius, 
the Persian King. 

When matters began to go badly for So- 
phia and Galitsyn, when Shaklovity had been 
surrendered, and every one was going to 
Tréitsa, Mazeppa became alarmed about 
his relations to the new Government, fear- 
ing it might be remembered against him 
that he had been an ardent partisan of 
Galitsyn. He, too, therefore, hastened to 
Trditsa. Among the advisers of Peter, 
there were some who thought it better 
to get rid of Mazeppa, but others more 
wisely represented that the Hetman had 
been changed for misconduct or unpopu- 
larity only; that it would be dangerous to 
introduce a new precedent; and that in 
any case, in the disturbed state of affairs, 
it would be difficult to find a successor to 
Mazeppa without the expenditure of much 
money. Mazeppa was therefore well re- 
ceived, and, seeing his good reception, he 
thought to make sure of the future by break- 
ing completely with his past. He said that 
Galitsyn had extorted large sums of money 
from him before being willing to install him 
as Hetman, and begged to be remunerated 
from the property of the traitor. This re- 
quest was regarded as a sign of complete sub- 
mission, and all his demands were complied 
with. He received a charter confirming all 
the previous nights and liberties of Little Rus- 
sia; he obtained additional Russian troops 
for the defense of the Ukraine; he induced 
the Government to consent to keep the Rus- 
sian officials and soldiery in better order and 
under stricter discipline, and with less incon- 
venience to the Cossacks; and was also 
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successful in carrying out some plans of | not infrequently manifested itself in various 


vengeance against his personal enemies. 
Satisfied with this and with the presents of 
money he received, he returned to the 
banks of the Dnieper. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


OUTBURST OF FANATICISM. 

THE only practical result of the downfall 
of Sophia was that the aristocratic party 
filled the offices of state and administered 
the Government. Peter himself left every- 
thing in the hands of his counselors, and for 
several years took nothing but a merely formal 
part in the administration. He confined 
himself almost entirely to military exercises 
and boat-building, and to indulging his 
mechanical tastes. He had no care for 
things of state, and felt no interest in them. 
His uncle, the Boyar Leo Naryshkin, occu- 
pied the most prominent position in the new 
Government as Director of Foreign Affairs, 
in which office he was assisted by the coun- 
cilor Ukraintsef, a man of great experience 
and capacity. The other prominent offices 
were divided among the chief families of the 
aristocratic party, especially among those 
most nearly connected with Peter, his moth- 
er and his wife-—Urusof, Ramodanofsky, 
Troekurof, Stréshnef, Prozoréfsky, Lopuk- 
hin, Golévkin, Lvof, Sheremétief, Dolgoriky, 
Lykof,—so that the whole cabal was well rep- 
resented. Prince Boris Galitsyn, in spite 
of his difficulty with the Naryshkins, retained 
his old position as Director of the Depart- 
ment of the Palace of Kazan, and four other 
prominent men who served under Sophia— 
Répnin, Sokévnin, Oddiefsky and Vinius 
—were kept in their posts. ‘The provincial 
administration, and even the government of 
the army, remained almost untouched. ‘The 
Boyar Boris Sheremétief, in spite of the 
favor with which he was regarded by the 
Regency, was maintained as general-in-chief 
of the army which protected the southern 
frontier against the Tartars. Genera] Gor- 
don, too, kept his place and his influence. 
Except that the energy of Sophia, Galitsyn 
and Shaklovity was wanting, the policy of 
the new ministers differed little from that of 
their predecessors. 

One of the first consequences of the 
change of administration was an outburst 
of the popular hatred against foreigners, a 
hatred which had long been accumulating 
in the minds of the people, and which had 





and even violent forms. There was a seem. 
ingly ineradicable feeling in the Russian 
mind that the country suffered from foreign 
ers, that foreign merchants came like a 
swarm of locusts and ate up all the good 
things of the land, and that foreign countries 
were in conspiracy to keep Russia poor. 
The political economists, Ivan Pososhkés 
and Yury Kryzhanitch, sensible men as they 
were in other respects, shared this feeling 
and wished to put a sort of Chinese walj 
around Russia, so as to keep people from 
going inorout. They were protectionists jp 
the most positive form. Very few Russians 
had been abroad, except on Government 
embassies, and those were diligently occu 
pied in carrying out the prescriptions of a 
formal etiquette, and were cut off, by their 
ignorance of foreign languages, from the 
possibility of understanding western Europe, 
There was the fear lest contact with the west 
and with foreigners should corrupt Russia, 
and above all lead to heresy, especially 
Roman Catholicism. ‘The few cases where 
Russians had gone abroad for purposes of 
study were not re-assuring. Of all the young 
men sent abroad by Boris Godunéf, not 
more than two or three returned, and the 
son of the celebrated Boyar Ordin Nastché- 
kin, who had been educated by a Polish 
teacher and had traveled in Poland, finally 
ran away from his father and his country, 
and renounced his religion. ‘This possible 
corruption of Russian orthodoxy and of 
Russian manners seemed to weigh the most 
heavily on the mind of the Russian Conserv- 
atives. There were but few men at different 
epochs who rose superior to this preju 
dice—Ivan the Terrible, Godunéf, the so- 
called false Demetrius, Theodore, Sophia, 
Prince Basil Galitsyn and Peter. But the 
aristocratic party that surrounded Peter was 
deeply conservative, and, therefore, very 
prejudiced. ‘The Patriarch, who was now 
one of the leaders of the aristocratic party, 
had, even before the last Crimean can- 
paign, protested against the employment o! 
foreign soldiers, and especially of that arch- 
heretic General Gordon, and had _ predicted 
disaster to the Russian arms in consequence. 
His advice was naturally disregarded, for 
the foreigners were the only officers capable 
of taking command ; but, as disaster did 
come, his predictions were by many thought 
to be verified. Prince Basil Galitsyn, in 4 
way an enlightened man and well-disposed 
to foreigners, had, to a certain degree, pro 
tected the Jesuits. Such protection was 
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necessary, for, in spite of the toleration at the 
Court of Moscow toward Calvinists and 
Lutherans, the Catholics were never allowed 
for long to have churches specially set apart 
for the purpose, although they were admit- 
ted at times to say mass in private houses. 
As soon as Galitsyn was overthrown, a 
decree was issued for the banishment of the 
Jesuits within two weeks, and the Austrian 
Envoy found it impossible to obtain excep- 
tions, or even much delay. It required a 
long diplomatic correspondence, the urgent 
demand of the Emperor Leopold, and all 
the personal influence of General Gordon 
with Peter, to get permission for one priest, 
not a Jesuit, to reside in Moscow. 

One case of religious persecution had be- 
gun months before. A German fanatic 
from Breslau, Quirinus Kuhlmann, another 
German preacher, Nordermann, and a 
painter, Henin, were accused of teaching 
and disseminating heretical and_blasphe- 
mous doctrines. ‘Their case was investigated 
by the translators of the Foreign Office, and, 
for better information, referred to the Prot- 
estant pastors then living in Moscow, as 
well as to all the Jesuits then there. Ap- 
parently Kuhlmann was a sort of Quaker, 
but had developed a body of doctrine based 
on the mystical works of Jacob Béhme. 
The report of Pastor Meincke was very 
strong against Kuhlmann, and after the 
three men accused had been subjected sev- 
eral times to violent tortures without bring- 
ing them to yield, they were condemned 
to death. Kuhlmann and Nordermann 
were burned alive in the Red Place at Mos- 
cow on the 14th of October, four days before 
Peter came to the capital. Henin avoided 
a like death by taking poison in prison and 
committing suicide. 

We must remember the time at which 
this took place. Thomas Aikenhead was 
executed for heresy at Edinburgh in 1696, 
witches were burned in England in 1676, 
and hanged even in 1716. A witch was 
burned at Wurtzburg in 1749, and nineteen 
were hanged at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1692. 

Not only were the Jesuits expelled, but, 
within a year from the permission given to the 
exiled Huguenots to settle in Russia, strict 
orders were sent to the frontier to stop all 
foreigners and thoroughly examine them as 
to where they came from and what reasons 
they had for visiting Russia, and to detain 
them until orders were received from Mos- 
cow. Among others kept in this way was 
Dr. Jacob Pelarino, a Greek physician recom- 





| mended to the Tsar by the Emperor of 


Germany. Another physician of Peter, Dr. 
Carbonari, also recommended by the Em- 
peror Leopold, had his letters and papers 
seized and was strictly forbidden to .carry 
on any further correspondence with Vienna 
or with the Jesuits, under pain of expulsion. 
At the same time, orders were given to 
Andrew Vinius, the Director of Posts, to 
inspect all letters which passed the Russian 
frontier, either going or coming. ‘This 
measure regarded especially the exchange 
of correspondence with persons in Poland. 
The Polish minister complained greatly 
that either he did not receive his letters at 
all, or else that they had been opened. 
According to Van Keller, this was denied 
by the Government, but General Gordon 
wrote to his son, who was in Poland, not to 
date his letters from any place in that 
country, and always to send them by the 
way of Riga or Danzig, in order to prevent 
their being opened or confiscated. 

The previous system of exclusion had, in 
fact, changed very little. ‘The second son 
of General Gordon, James, had been edu- 
cated in the Jesuit College at Douai. In 
1688 he came to Moscow, but showed an 
unwillingness to enter the service of the 
Tsar and went to England, took up arms 
for King James II., was wounded in a 
fight with the Dutch and forced to leave 
the country. He next went to Warsaw 
with the intention of entering the Polish 
service, but his father pressed him hard to 
come back to Russia. One thing only 
stood in the way—James did not desire to 
enter the Tsar’s service unless he could 
have the privilege of leaving Russia at the 
expiration of the term for which he should 
be engaged. This was an unheard-of thing 
in Russia, for all foreigners in the Russian 
service were obliged to remain there until 
they died, and even General Gordon 
himself, in spite of his excellent position at 
court during the whole of the reign of 
Sophia, although allowed to go abroad for 
business and on special missions, could 
never get permission to resign. After many 
requests on Gordon’s part, all he could 
obtain was that if his son came to Russia 
he would not be compelled to enter the 
Russian service, and could return, but that 
if he once took the oath he must remain. 
Gordon, on this business, was in frequent 
correspondence with his son during the 
whole of 1690, and finally advised him to 
come to Russia, but not to engage himself, 
and to remain a free man “until circum- 
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stances changed.” By this expression— 
“until circumstances changed ”— General 
Gordon evidently meant the same thing as 
he did when, in a letter, he said: “If the 
Tsar Peter should take upon himself the 
government,” referring to the fact that Peter 
not only took no part in public affairs, but 
had very little influence with the real rulers of 
the country, who were nominally his ministers. 

On the roth of March, 1690, Gordon was 
invited to dine at court at the banquet 
given in honor of the recent birth of Peter’s 
son, Alexis; but the Patriarch, who now 
felt himself strong, protested against the 
presence of foreigners on such an occasion, 
and the invitation was withdrawn. On the 
next day, nevertheless, Peter invited him to 
a country house, dined with him there, and 
rode back to town with him, conversing all 
the way. 

A few days later, on the 27th of March, the 
Patriarch Joachim died. In the form of a 
testament especially directed to the Tsars, 
he left a powerful expression of his hatred 
toward the foreigners. He counseled the 
Tsars to drive out from Russia all heretics 
and unbelievers, foreigners and enemies of 
the orthodox church, and warned them 


against adopting foreign customs, habits 


and clothing, begged them to forbid all 
intercourse of any kind with heretics, 
whether Lutherans, Calvinists or Catholics, 
and laid great stress on the danger fraught 
to the country if, in the blessed land ruled 
over by the Tsars, foreigners should hold 
high places in the army and thus rule over 
orthodox men. He advised the immediate 
destruction of the foreign churches, and was 
especially bitter against the Protestants for 
their attacks on the adoration of the Virgin 
and the saints. He held up the fate of the 
Princess Sophia and of Basil Galftsyn as a 
warning; they had rejected his advice 
about the employment of foreigners in the 
last Crimean campaign. He said, in con- 





firmation of his complaints: “I wonder at | 


the counselors and advisers of the Tsar 
wha have been on embassies in foreign 
countries. Have they not seen that 
every land there are peculiar rites, customs 


in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and modes of dress, that no merit is allowed | sat upon the coach-seat and not upon t 


foreigners are not permitted to build 
churches there? Is there anywhere jp 
German lands a church of the orthodox 
faith? No! not one. And what here 
never should have been permitted is now 
allowed to heretics. ‘They build for their 
accursed heretical gatherings temples of 
prayer, in which they evilly curse and bark 
against orthodox people, as idle worshipers 
and heathens.” 

Great difficulty was found in choosing q 
new Patriarch, and it was five months be. 
ford the election was made. Peter and the 
higher and more educated clergy were in 
favor of Marcellus, the Metropolitan of 
Pskof, “a learned and civilized person,” 
while the Tsaritsa Natalia, the monks and 
the lower clergy were in favor of Adrian, 
the Metropolitan of Kazan. According to 
General Gordon, “the greatest fault they had 
to lay to the charge of Marcellus was that 
he had too much learning, and so they 
feared and said he would favor the Catholics 
and other religions, to which purpose the 
Abbot of the Spasky monastery had given in 
awriting tothe Queen Dowager, accusing him 
of many points, and even of heresy. But 
the younger Tsar, continuing firm for him, 
removed with the elder Tsar and the whole 
court to Kolémenskoe.” At a later date, 
the 3d of September, Gordon says: “The 
Metropolitan of Kazan, Adrian, was chosen 
Patriarch, notwithstanding the Tsar’s incii- 
nation for Marcellus, the Metropolitan of 
Pskof, whom the old Boyars and the gener- 
ality of the clergy hated, because of his 
learning and other great good qualities, and 
chose this one because of his ignorance 
and simplicity.” Subsequently, when Peter 
passed through Livonia, according to Blom- 
berg: “ He told us a story that, when the 
Patriarch in Moscow was dead, he designed 
to fill that place with a learned man, that 
had been a traveler, who spoke Latin, Itl- 
ian and French; the Russians petitioned 
him, in a tumultuous manner, not to set such 
a man over them, alleging three reasons: 
(rt) because he spoke barbarous languages; 
(2) because his beard was not big enough 
for a Patriarch; (3) because his coachme 


the 


to be in any one of another faith, and that | horses, as was usual.” 
(To be continued.) 
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COR CORDIUM. 


THE freshness of the woods is mine. 
I lie in baths of mountain air ; 

The forest’s depths of beech and pine 
Fold grandly round me everywhere. 


The thrush’s song is sweet and low ; 
A water-spirit stirs the ferns 

Down where the silvery trickles flow 
O’er em’raid brims of sylvan urns. 


On leafy glade and granite walls 

The sunshine’s misty splendors stream. 
Afar a lone dove sorrowing calls 

As if the wood moaned in its dream. 


I see where purple lichens glow, 
Where mosses drink supreme content, 
Where spreads the clematis, like snow, 
“The curtains of its spotless tent. 


I see what chronicles are graved 
On splintered cliff and weird ravine, 
And how the teeming ground is paved 
With beauteous forms of what has been. 


The pine-tree’s sigh and brooklet’s mirth 
Are in my heart with joy and pain, 

And all the sad and sweet of earth 
Pleads in the pathos of the strain. 


Far o’er me palpitates the blue, 
As if Love hovered softly there, 
And, from her tender bosom, drew 
The holy calm that fills the air. 


O sky above and world below! 
What is the secret of your speech ? 

Oh, why, beyond your glorious show, 
Does soul with restless yearnings reach ? 


What is the Life that life conceals ? 
The inner force ? the primal fire ? 

The potency that makes, and feels, 
And baffles most as we aspire ? 


What is the end, the good at last, 
When each appointed task is done, 

When every phase of change is past, 
And being’s goal of conquest won ? 


The mystic pageant comes and goes; 
The old is new; the sad is gay; 

The Everlasting Order flows 
While hearts grow still and suns decay! 


Amid the Infinite I grope; 
I faint with reaching for a shore, 

But hear the angels, Faith and Hope,— 
“To Love shall life be more and more.” 
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MR. SEYMOUR HADEN’S ETCHINGS. 


[ WE venture to preface Mr. Hamerton’s notice of Mr. Seymour Haden’s work with a few words upon the 
general subject of etching. The uninitiated public seems to be divided in its estimate of the place which 
etching should take among the arts; it is considered by some as mere pen-drawing, and by others as ap 
inferior kind of engraving. It is, however, an art quite distinct from either, with capabilities and limitations 
peculiar to itself. Briefly, the process is as follows: A metal plate, preferably copper, is covered with 
coat of blackened varnish or wax. On this surface the artist—with a needle not unlike a common sewing. 
needle, set in a handle—sketches in his composition. The needle usually only removes the varnish, leay. 
ing the design in glittering lines upon a black background. The plate is then immersed in an acid bath, 
and when the lines have been sufficiently bitten it is removed. If variation of tone and a difference of force 
in the lines is required, as is usually the case, the more delicate portions of the sketch are “ stopped out, 
that is, covered by varnish so that they shall not be affected by any subsequent aapeetee in the bath. The 
plate is again immersed, and the process of stopping out repeated. In the plate by Maxime Lalanne 
entitled “ Fribourg, Switzerland,” for example, the copper was io times subjected to the action of the acid. 
After three minutes’ biting, the most delicate lines, indicating the extreme distance, were stopped out and 
the plate was exposed for three minutes more. After this the nearer distance was stopped out, and so o1 
with successive portions of the plate, protected from the action of the acid for four, ten and again ter 
minutes respectively—making the entire time occupied by the biting process only thirty minutes. 

It will be seen, even from this cursory explanation of etching, not only that the work is autographic, but that 
it requires the mastery gained only by thorough artistic training, as well as natural powers of no mea 
order, to become a master etcher. The hand must be firm and true, the lines must ‘all have meaning, the 
mind must be clear to grasp essentials, and the whole process must be purely intellectual, as no greater 
difference in effect can be imagined than that produced by glittering lines on a black surface, on the one 
hand, and that of delicately graded black lines upon a white background, on the other. A positive process 
is sometimes used, when the etching appears upon the plate as black lines upon a white surface, but in 
this process other difficulties occur—as the lines have to be etched in the order of their depth to insure 
the relative amount of biting. The numbers in this article refer to Sir William Drake’s recently published 


catalogue. } 
THE mental constitution of mankind dif- 


fers so very widely in different individuals 
that the old adage, “ What is one man’s 


food is another man’s poison,” is as true of | 
| English public has thus the opportunity of 


the intellectual as it is of the physical life. 
The stronger the nature of the food and 


poison the more decided are its effects when | 


administered ; one recipient affirming that it 
is particularly good food, and another that it 
is a particularly toxic poison. In art criti- 


cism, the ultimate reason is never anything | 


more than a statement of the relation be- 
tween the critic’s own mental constitution 
and the sort of art which it rejects or 
assimilates. 

The art of etching, as practiced by the 
few powerful men who have really attained 
to mastery in it, is an excellent example of 
the double effect which I have just been 
attempting to describe. Some minds ac- 
cept it with avidity as a kind of art precisely 
adapted to their natures,—a language they 
were born to understand; while others 
reject it at once as a coarse, rude and im- 
perfect means of expression. Before exam- 
ining Mr. Haden’s work, it may be well, 
as an introduction to the subject, to state 
the case for and against as briefly and clearly 
as possible. 

The two sides of the question are repre- 


sented in England by two writers upon art, | 


Mr. Ruskin and the writer of this article. 
Mr. Ruskin is hostile to etching as practiced 
by Rembrandt and other great etchers ; the 
writer of this article is in its favor. The 


hearing both sides of the question.* 

Mr. Ruskin’s argument is to the following 
effect: Etching is at the best an indolent 
and blundering art: indolent because itis 
easier to draw a line with the etching 
needle than to engrave it with the bunn, 
blundering because the biting cannot be 
properly controlled, and the result, such as 
it is, is attained by a mixture of art and 
accident. Nobody can shade properly 
etching ; even Rembrandt’s shading 1s coarse 
and imperfect, and bad as chiaroscuro, ‘The 
art is so imperfect that nature cannot be 
satisfactorily imitated by its means: nobod) 
ever etched a cloud, or a head of hair. 
Artists ought not to etch,—they should leam 
to engrave; and art students ought not to 
study etchings. If, however, etching & 
done at all, it should be of the simplest kine, 
with one or two deep bitings,—one ' 


| enough,—and shade should only be ind: 
| cated, all delicate bitings being avoided. ! 


* Every word of the paragraph given as the 
expression of Mr. Ruskin’s opinion can be substan- 
tiated by quotations from his writings. 
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disapprove of chiaroscuro altogether, in en- 
gravings of all kinds. I dislike it in etch- 
ing especially, and only like engraving in 
ure line, without shade, done patiently 
with the burin, like the engravings of the 
early Italian masters. 


The answer to this may ‘be divided into | 


two parts. ‘There is room in the fine arts for 
the most various and opposite tastes, and we 
must learn not only to tolerate them but to 
welcome them, because they keep up an in- 
terest in the subject. Nevertheless, although 
a critic may say that he does not like an art, 
he ought not to be unjust, as Mr. Ruskin is in 
this instance, to the art which is the object of 
his dislike, and to those who pursue it. It is 
unjust to say that etching is an indolent art, 
merely because it is comparatively rapid; for 
an artist may be as industrious in etching as 
in anything else, and good etching, however 
apparently slight, can never be done in a 
really careless or indolent spirit. It is quite 
true that there is a certain manual facility in 
etching as compared with engraving with the 
burin ; but this facility imposes responsibilities 
of its own which the etcher does not accept 
without anxiety, and yet which he cannot 
avoid. Having a free instrument, he is ex- 
pected to put all the more knowledge and 
intelligence into his drawing. Now, as to 
the accusation of blundering, Mr. Ruskin 
says that biting is uncertain, so that the 
etcher blunders to his result. Bad etchers 
do, no doubt, but bad workmen blunder in 
everything. Etching is well within the com- 
mand of a good workman, who knows 
beforehand how to advance safely to his 
conclusion. When Flameng engages to 
deliver a plate at a fixed date, and a near 
date, too, leaving no margin for any serious 
mistake, the plate is always delivered, prop- 
erly bitten, at the date agreed upon. If 
errors are committed, the art has abundant 
resources for their correction, but they may 
generally be avoided by proceeding gradu- 
ally. Ifa plate happens to be insufficiently 
bitten in parts, it can be made darker by re- 
biting in the old lines—a process which has 
become much easier since the use of the 
roller has been properly understood. If the 
plate is over-bitten, the lines can be made 
paler with a burnisher, or reduced still fur- 
ther with charcoal. A consummate etcher 
under-bites and over-bites on purpose dur- 
ing the progress of his work, with the 
intention of reducing or deepening certain 
parts afterward. Flameng always does 
this. Again, Mr. Ruskin describes Rem- 
brandt’s work as a mixture of art and acci- 





dent. To this it may be replied that in all 
the fine arts, as in the military art, when 
accidents happen favorably the true master 
always avails himself of them, and when 
they happen unfavorably he takes care to 
neutralize their effects. 

Our most serious conflict with Mr. Ruskin 
refers to the use of chiaroscuro, which he dis- 
likes. I should say that it is far too valuable 
a means of expression to be sacrificed, more 
particularly in landscape. At the same time, 
I want to point out an injustice in Mr. Rus- 
kin’s way of thinking about the chiaroscuro 
of etchers. He seems to think that, when 
their chiaroscuro is arbitrary or incomplete, 
it is so from ignorance of the true relations of 
tones in nature. This is a misunderstanding. 
The etchers may know, and in some in- 
stances certainly have known, as much about 
chiaroscuro as the most delicately observant 
painters; but they have used their right of 
selection and given what they pleased—what 
seemed to them most necessary to the effect 
to be produced upon the mind. I have not 
space to enter fully into this question of 
chiaroscuro here, but may say that I am 
clearly aware of all that criticism has to say 
on the subject, and that when I praise an 
etching which is arbitrary and incomplete in 
its chiaroscuro, I know that it is so, and am 
content that it should be so. ‘There is a 
stage in criticism beyond that of simple fault- 
finding—a stage in which the critic sees quite 
clearly the difference between art and nature, 
perceives the liberties which the artist has 
taken, but does not blame them because he 
knows the reasons for them.* 

Etching is a valuable art because it ena- 
bles the artist to express himself plainly and 
directly to people scattered all over the world. 
To this it may be answered that, since the 
invention of the photographic process of re- 
production, a simple drawing does as well, 
because it can be photographed and so dis- 
tributed. No, this is a mistake: photographic 
reproductions are always different from, 
and generally very far inferior to, the orig- 
inals, whereas an etching, properly printed, 
is the original expression itself. Again, the 
best photographic processes (those on plates 
of metal) really ave etchings, bitten with acid 
as we bite our plates, and under conditions 


* We cannot but think that Mr. Hamerton makes 
too much of his controversy with Mr. Ruskin— 
since it is to be doubted whether another man in 
England, other than Mr. Ruskin himself, holds his 
views on the subject of etching and of Rembrandt ; 
in a word, whether his opinions on the subject really 
do exist in England.—Eb. S 
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of still greater technical difficulty.* How 
much better, then, that the artist should do 
the work himself, when he can do it! 
Again, with reference to drawings, I have 
seen it asserted, by a critic who ought to 
have known better, that an etching has only 
the technical qualities of any other sort of 
drawing. This is entirely untrue ; an etch- 
ing has technical qualities which cannot be 
imitated by any other process. Mr. Haden 
has shown the reasons for this in his excel- 
lent lectures on etching, delivered at the 
Royal Institution, and published afterward, 
though very incompletely, in “ Cassell’s 
Magazine of Art.” An impression from 
an etching is not simply stained paper; 
it is really a cast, and so much so that 
a plaster cast of an etched plate, without 
ink or stain of any kind, will reveal the 
state of the plate better to a practiced eye 
than a flat copy of it with pen andink. A 
line etched in metal is a hollow of a very 
peculiar kind, which gives a cast quite un- 
like any other sort of line, drawn or engraved, 
and the peculiar quality of a properly bitten 
etching 1s due in great measure to the nature 
of this cast. Again, one of the advantages 
of etching on metal over simple drawing 
on paper is that dry-point work can be com- 
bined with it on the copper, and dry-point, 
again, has its own peculiar qualities of soft- 
ness like mezzotint when the bur is not re- 
moved, and extreme delicacy, far surpassing 
any delicacy attainable with the pen, when 
the bur is removed. t Now a critic may or 
may not like these technical qualities of 
etching, and we have seen that Mr. Ruskin 
does not like them; but only a very ignorant 
critic would deny their existence, and say 
that etching had only the qualities of any 
other kind of drawing. 

“Opinions differ,” says Mr. Haden, “as 
to what is the best metal on which to etch. 
Steel is never used by etchers ; it is entirely 
an engraver’s material. Copper is usually 
used, but I prefer zinc. Copper is sometimes 
soft, sometimes hard, and this very materi- 
ally affects the execution, the biting-in and 

“I know the inside of M. Amand Durand’s pri- 
vate laboratory, where he works without an assistant, 
and I know all the instruments he uses, and all his 
processes. Theonly secret of the extreme perfection 
with which he reproduces the etchings of Rem- 
brandt is that he himself. Amand Durand, is an un- 
commonly skillful master of the common processes 
of etching. The photographic work is merely pre- 
paratory, and gets nothing but the drawing of the 
plates. 

t The bur is the copper raised by the dry-point as 
it makes its furrow. 
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the endurance of a plate. An etching on 
copper is, perhaps, more delicate and refined, 
but one on zinc gives a more painter-like and 
artistic impression, is richer in color, and js 
bolder and bigger; it has besides the adyap. 
tage of being more easily bitten. 

“ The biting-in of the etching is, though 
it may hardly be thought so, the most im. 
portant part of the whole process ; it corre. 
sponds to the painting of the picture—oy 
it depends all the color and effect of the 
work. It is astonishing how few of our 
etchers possess the two essentials to a good 
etching—the power of drawing and biting. 
in. Many have one without the other, 
Samuel Palmer and Meryon, Herkomer and 
Hook combine both. Turner possessed the 
power of biting-in to a marvelous degree.” 

Samuel Palmer is the most astonishing 
master of biting whom I have ever known 
personally, because he gets his results 
(which are always just what they ought to 
be) without rebiting. Flameng, as we have 
seen, is very sure, but his work is systemat- 
ically tentative. Mr. Haden himself effects 
the biting-in of his plates grandly and with 
much power, but his chiaroscuro is often 
very much simplified by intentional omis- 
sions of tones which a professional etcher 
from pictures would be obliged to render; 
and, besides this, as Mr. Haden’s purpose 
is generally more artistic and intellectual 
than technical, he does not mind over-bit- 
ing occasionally. Of the two faults, under- 
biting and over-biting, he prefers the latter 
as giving more vigor and force. Any kind 
of acid that will eat into the metal will do 
for biting, and the most different mordants 
are used by different artists. I give those 
employed by Mr. Haden : 

FOR COPPER, 


Hydrochloric acid, 2 
Chlorate of potash, 3 
Water, 77 


100 


I. 
Nitrous acid, 33% 
Water,..... 6634 


FOR ZINC. 
I. 2. 
Nitric acid,.. Hydrochloric acid, 10 
Water,.. Chlorate of potash, 2 
Water, 88 


100 


The chlorate of potash is first dissolved in boil 
ing water, the hydrochloric acid is mixed with cold 
water, and then the two are mixed together. The 
above are slow but safe mordants. 


Before quitting this part of the subject, | 
may mention that Mr. Haden has been the 
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frst to practice in any complete way the 
biting of an etching while the drawing was 
going on. Some of his plates have been 
drawn in the bath itself, and bitten as they 
were drawn. This is what he calls the 
«continuous method.” It is, of course, a 
great saving of time, and is practically 
available for sketches; but it hurries the 
artist unpleasantly for plates of importance, 
unless he does them part by part, and it is 
not pleasant, when working in the house, to 
have acid always under one’s nose. In the 
continuous method, the dark lines have to 
be all drawn first, and the pale lines reserved 
to the last, which is a cause of embarrass- 
ment. I have done a good deal of work 
according to this method, and fully appre- 
ciate those advantages which it possesses, 
but, for the reasons just given, I do not 
consider it likely to come into general use.* 

Mr. Haden owes much of his knowledge 
of etching to his long-established habit of 
having a printing-room. An etcher can 
hardly be expected to print whole editions 
of his works, but he ought to be able to 
take his own trial proofs, which will teach 
him more than anything about the progress 
ofa plate. Mr. Haden has been for many 
years handsomely equipped as a printer, 
and of recent years magnificently. Whilst 
on this subject, I may tell a little anecdote 
in illustration of the importance of a press. 
Mr. Samuel Palmer had etched a beautiful 
plate, which had been a good deal printed, 
but nobody ever suspected how beautiful 
the plate really was until, some years after, 
Mr. Palmer set up a press, and his son 
took impressions under his superintendence 
which were quite incomparably superior to 
all the earlier ones. A parallel anecdote is 
narrated by Mr. Haden: “ The most ex- 
quisite series of plates which Whistler ever 
did—his sixteen Thames subjects—were 
originally printed by a steel-plate printer, 
and so badly, that the owner thought the 
plates were worn out, and sold them for a 
small sum in comparison to their real worth. 
The purchaser took them to Goulding, the 


* My positive process is a further development 


of the continuous method. In this process, the 
plate is first thinly coated with pure silver, and 
then with a very thin covering of pure white wax. 
Being placed in a potash bath (No. 2, copper, in 
preceding note), it is then etched on the continuous 
principle. The lines show black upon white, and, 
though all are drawn with a fine point, the dark 
lines enlarge gradually and regularly in a manner 
that can be calculated upon. ¢ process is good 
for clever sketchers in the open air, but by no means 
to be recommended for tyros. 
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best printer of etchings in England, and it 
was found that they were not only perfect, but 
that they produced impressions which had 
never before been approached, even by 
Delatre.” Mr. Haden recommends etchers 
to print their works themselves,—good advice 
so far as the trial proofs are concerned, but 
an etcher might prefer, for the other impres- 
sions, to follow Mr. Haden’s own practice, 
which is to have his plates printed by a 
good workman under his own superintend- 
ence. 

Messrs. J. Hogarth & Sons, of Mount 
street, Grosvenor Square, London, published 
in 1877 a list of Mr. Haden’s etchings, which 
was nearly complete up to that date. It 
included one hundred and _ thirty-five 
works, but others have since been executed 
or published. Sir William Drake has just 
published a complete catalogue, which men- 
tions about one hundred and eighty works 
of the most various degrees of importance.* 

It was known long ago, amongst artists 
and lovers of art in London, that an eminent 
London surgeon had been pursuing etching 
with some success, but the subject of this 
notice did not become famous as an etcher 
till the appearance of his “ Etudes a I’Eau- 
forte,” in 1865. ‘This set, published in a 
portfolio, contained twenty-five etchings 
mounted on boards and six of minor im- 
portance pasted on the title-page, and the 
sheets of a printed introduction by Mr. 
Burty. There was also a catalogue of fifty- 
four subjects, both catalogue and introduc- 
tion being in the French language, as the 
intention was to publish the work in Paris, 
because it was supposed that the English 
public would receive a set of etchings with 
comparative indifference. The result proved 
that the progress of general information 
about the fine arts in Great Britain had 
prepared a sufficient number of people for 
the appreciation of original work in etching. 
Many reviews in the London press, and 
especially an article in “ The Times,” made 
people flock to Mr. Colnaghi’s, where Mr. 
Haden’s works were exhibited, so that he 
became, in the course of a few weeks, one 
of the most famous artists in town. There 
has never been a previous instance of an 
amateur who attained such a position, and 
what is still more remarkable is that, during 
the fifteen years which have elapsed since 
then, the position has not only been kept, 


“A Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Works 
of Francis Seymour Haden, by Sir William Richard 
Drake, F.S. A. Large 8vo. Macmillan. 1880. 
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but strengthened, notwithetending many 
attempts at rivalry which have never in a 
single instance done anything to displace 
the etcher of “ Shere Mill-pond.” 

Of the “ Etudes a |’Eau-forte,” two hun- 
dred and fifty sets were announced for pub- 
lication, but only one hundred and eighty 
were printed, because some of the more 
delicate plates began to show signs of wear. 
The edition was soon exhausted, and a good 
copy, when it happens to fall into the mar- 
ket, now commands at least double its pub- 
lished price.* The earliest period of Mr. 
Haden’s work was not represented amongst 
the “Etudes.” He began to etch in the year 
1843, producing six Italian subjects in that 
and the following year.t He then seems to 
have abandoned etching entirely until the 
year 1858, though he drew in other ways. 
That year was productive, as we find its 
results to be nineteen plates. There is noth- 
ing to the credit of 1859, but the following 
year gives ten plates, and by this time the 
artist’s skill had attained its full develop- 
ment. Then there is a pause, till 1863 
comes with eleven plates. The next year 
is a good one, giving thirty-three etchings, 
and there are twenty-two in 1865. The 
following year is a blank, but the art was 
resumed in 1867 with two plates, and fully 
resumed in 1868 with nineteen. There are 
three plates for 1870, including the famous 
“ Breaking up of the Agamemnon,” three 
for 1873, and seven for 1874, including the 
magnum opus after Turner, “Calais Pier.” 
Since that date five or six etchings have been 
executed by Mr. Haden, the last being a 
view of Greenwich with which he intends 
to close his career as an etcher, though 
without abandoning the practice e of the fine 
arts, amongst which he has, of course 
(like all good etchers), other means of ex- 
pression at command. 


"The “Etudes a 1’Eau-forte’’ were published at 

a loss at fifteen guineas a copy (of which only twelve 
guineas found their way into the pockets of the 
artist), while every copy in reality cost him sixteen 
guineas. Now, when a copy comes to auction it 
brings thirty guineas, and when broken up (as it 
7. is by the dealers), they make sixty guineas 
y it. In this way an artistic work passes at once 
out of the possession of the artist and becomes the 
property of the trade, and this is the reason why the 
trade are always anxious that there should be as few 
— taken from a plate as possible.—Eb. 


t The titles of these may interest some readers. 
They are as follows: 1. “Tomb of Porsena. 
2. “Castle of Ischia.” 3: “Gate of Belisarius.”’ 
4. “ Houses on the Tiber.” 5. “ Pisa.” 6. “Villa 
of Mzcenas.” 


” 





— 


The “ Etudes a |’Eau-forte” were a selec 
tion from the plates executed up to the year 
1865. They were very various in subject 
and in treatment, some being rapid and 
slight sketches, whilst others were much 
more elaborately finished, but they had one 
or two valuable qualities in common. They 
all, without exception, possessed a remark. 
able freshness. However much Pe may 
have been bestowed upon them, there was 
never, in any instance, the slightest appear. 
ance of weariness, and so the spectator jp 
his turn was refreshed by them instead of 
being wearied. Again, they had been done 
in the true spirit of an amateur, which is the 
best of all spirits for the produc tion of happy 
art ; I mean that the artist had worked from 
a pure love of nature and art, not for some 
outside purpose, such as the acquisition of 
fame or wealth. In an excellent essay on 
“ Elementary Principles in Art,” Professor 
Seeley has shown, conclusively, as it seems to 
me, that art even of the most serious kind js 
a play of the faculties, accompanied, of 
course, by earnest endeavor to play well, but 
still the presiding spirit of art is not labor 
but delight. Whatever there is of toil and 
trouble in art should be kept as much as 
possible out of sight, and conquered in pre. 
liminary and preparatory training. We do 
not wish to see the poet squeezing his brains 
for similes or consulting the rhyming diction- 
ary; we like to believe that poetry flows 
easily from the lips of the inspired poet, as a 
form of speech natural to him though so supe- 
rior to ours. We do not care to hear the 
violinist conquering the difficulties of his in- 
strument, but we like to hear him play as if 
it presented no difficulty whatever. So, in 
the graphic arts, we are not perfectly satisfied 
till they look easy. Mr. Haden’s etchings 
had the merit of seeming to be done with- 
out an effort; and they were really done 
without effort in this sense, at least, that there 
was no sé¢rain, though the etcher always did 
his best, even when apparently most care- 
less. He understood, too, the real nature of 
a sketch, which did not prevent him from 
drawing more elaborately when he had 
time, and felt disposed so to employ it. “The 
Teivy at Cardigan” (D. 60) was a rapid mem- 
orandum of a sunset on a broad stream, with 
houses and trees on the opposite bank, the 
whole done at a single sitting, whilst the im- 
pression was quite fresh, and scarcely r- 
touched afterward, except by two or three 
scratches of dry-point. “Kilgaren Castle” (D. 
58) was another sketch of the same class, with 
a simple opposition of light and dark, the 
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castle and the ground on which it stood be- 
ing all in light, and the wooded foreground 
bank in shade. There is not two hours’ 
work in the whole plate, though it quite con- 
yeys the idea of a castle’s grandeur, both of 
construction and situation. “The House 
of Benjamin Davis” (D. 57), “ Kenarth” (D. 
35) and “ Newcastle in Emlyn” (D. 56) are 
three other small etchings of the same rapid 
character, with simple and exaggerated op- 
positions of light and dark, and point-sketch- 
ing too hasty to be accurate, yet always in 
the highest degree suggestive.* “Shere 
Mill-pond ” (D. 35) is a work of quite differ- 
ent character, much larger in size, the copper 
measuring thirteen and a quarter inches by 
seven, and much more elaborately finished. 
| have always considered that this and the 
“Herdsman” of Claude (“ Le Bouvier” in the 
French catalogues) were the two most perfect 
landscape etchings everexecuted. Mr. Haden 
chose to represent the pond at a moment 
of extreme calm, disturbed only in the right 
comer by the motion of a wild duck starting 
in hasty flight from the rushes. There are no 
douds in the sky, which is left blank (white 
paper often plays a very important part in 
fine etchings), and there is nothing in the 
water but the reflection of the trees and 
plants. A very few words will suffice to ex- 
plain the whole artistic purpose of the plate. 
Its object is to convey the idea of calm, and 
to present a contrast between very massive, 
rich trees and very delicate and elegant 
ones, each having its own virtue and quality. 
There is also a contrast between bold, strong 
work in the nearer rushes, and very delicate 
work in the details of the opposite shore. 
This plate has been copied on wood for a 
French illustrated newspaper and is here 
represented also, but from the nature of etch- 
ing its qualities cannot be really represented 
in block-printing of any kind, and the reader 
who cares about the subject should try to see 
the original, if he can. Another of the more 
highly finished plates was “ Lord Harring- 
ton’s House from Kensington Gardens” (D. 
12), executed in an effective combination of 
etching and dry-point work, and worth atten- 
ton as a fine example of Mr. Haden’s treat- 
ment of trees. He always pays loving atten- 
ton to stems and branches, especially rugged 
ones, of which he gets the texture admirably, 
and he is a master of foliage in the mass, but 
hardly ever troubles himself to draw indi- 





“These five Welsh plates were all done out-of- 
—_ in one day—17th August, 1864. Drake cata- 








vidual leaves, even when they would be 
clearly visible. As the foliage is thin in 
the plate under consideration, it is nearer to 
leaf-drawing than is generally the case with 
Mr. Haden’s work, and it has the advantage 
of letting us see the branches. There are 
some vigorously sketched poplar-trunks in 
the foreground of the plate called “ Ful- 
ham” (D. 18), but they are printed too 
black. There is no objection to the most 
intense blackness of /ine in etching (when 
it occurs in the right place), but a per- 
fectly black space of any breadth is always 
heavy and objectionable. The houses and 
tower in this plate are beautifully sketched, 
and Mr. Haden lets us see in the trees to 
the right, and in the bridge, some work left 
intentionally in its very earliest stage. It 
is not, as a general rule, prudent to attempt 
much finish, or any complete tonality in 
etched skies. The best way to etch a sky, 
unless the artist is able to give the tone as 
soundly as Samuel Palmer does, is to sketch 
it frankly like a memorandum with the point 
of a hard pencil—a method of treatment of 
which Mr. Haden has given an admirable 
example in the view “Out of Study Window” 
(D.17). Another very good example of his 
treatment of skies, this time with fuller tone, is 
the “Sunset on the Thames” (D. 83), which in 
its own way can hardly be surpassed. It is 
easy, of course, to imagine clouds with more 
form in them, but it is always rather a peril- 
ous experiment to draw clouds too definitely, 
and it is very possible that, if these had been 
more carefully defined, we should have lost 
the flush of light which radiates from the 
setting sun to the upper part of the picture. 
This word Picture has just been used by a 
happy accident, and is preserved because 
the etching really suggests color and light, 
so that the spectator’s imagination easily 
turns it into a painting. The dry-point called 
“ Sunset in Ireland” ( D. 44), or“ Sunset in Tip- 
perary,” is rich in tone, but not very luminous, 
so that the idea of sunset does not occur to 
us before we read the title. The same sub- 
ject was afterward etched in the bath (by 
the continuous process) and published in the 
“ Fine Arts Quarterly Review,” and the etch- 
ing was more luminous than the dry-point. 
The softness of dry-point is pleasing to many, 
but the intrinsic superiority of etching as a 
kind of drawing is plainly visible after any 
serious comparison. The etcher can give 
rapidly the most various lines ; the worker in 
dry-point is confined either to straight lines 
or to restrained curves, at least when he 
works with facility, though drawing appar- 
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ently free may be done in dry-point, with an 
effort, by a very cleverman. “ Mytton Hall” 
(D. 13) is one of the finest of Mr. Haden’s dry- 
points ; the entrance to the house is shown 
at the end of a very deeply shaded avenue, 
with two large stone balls on the ground 
near the spectator. ‘The rich soft blacks 
attainable in this kind of engraving always 
win the admiration of critics not much accus- 
tomed to it, but the real merit of a dry-point 
is to have luminous quality in its darks— 
anybody can make a dark smudge with the 
necessary amount of labor. On this ground, 
I prefer the right side and the middle of 
this plate to the left side, which is like mid- 
night, though there is sunshine on the house- 
front. A similar criticism might be applied 
to the etching of “ Kidwelly” (D. 22), in 
which the roofs of the houses are unfortu- 
nately much too black for their distance and 
for the light work around them, so that they 
produce the effect of spots or patches. 

When these etchings appeared, in 1865, Mr. 
Palgrave considered the “ Egham” (D. 14) 
to be the best of the whole collection. It is 
one of the best, but I do not quite like the 
license by which the trees in the middle 
distance (a good way from the spectator) 
are made absolutely black. Of course, 
this was not done from ignorance,—Mr. 
Haden knows as well as any of us that they 
could not be so; but he wanted the true 
opposition between the trees and the sky, 
and sacrificed everything to that. ‘The dis- 
tance is charmingly drawn, and with the min- 
imum of labor. The “ Egham Lock” (D.15) 
is a more perfect plate, though not so pretty 
and pleasing, nor so rich ; it has throughout 
the qualities just noticed in the distance of 
the “ Egham.” A very beautiful plate in a 
mixed manner, including etching, dry-point 
and a salissure of the copper in imitation 
of mezzotint, is “ Early Morning in Rich- 
mond Park” (D. 21), a poetical and luminous 
piece of work with many of the qualities of a 
good charcoal drawing. After this success, 
it is rather surprising that Mr. Haden did 
not make more use of a combination which, 
in his hands, whether legitimate or not, 
promised such good results. In the plate 
the artist showed us some of those noble 
trunks of trees which adorn Richmond Hill, 
lighted by the early sunshine, with a sketch 
of the view over river and plain, not made 
out topographically, but sufficiently sug- 
gested. A lark just visible in the sky illus- 
trates a quotation from Shakspere lightly 
scratched in dry-point in the foreground,— 
* The lark at heaven's gate sings.” 





This hasty account of the “ Etudesa l’Eay. 
forte” does them insufficient justice, but jt js 
scarcely possible to go much further jnto 
detail without wearying the general reader 
who can take little interest in technical 
matters. It will be enough to say that, jp 
the way of free etching from nature, nothing 
so good as these plates had ever appeared 
in England, and to find their equals in they 
own kind we must cross over to Holland 
and go back to another century.* ‘The only 
English landscape etchers who stand on the 
same level of absolute rank with Mr. Haden 
are Turner and Samuel Palmer, but their 
art is so fundamentally different in principle 
that a comparison cannot properly be made, 
Turner never executed etchings which were 
intended to stand by themselves. He was 
a very powerful workman in what we call 
the organic line, but he did not combine 
much shading with it,f as the shading in 
his scheme was dependent upon mezzotint, 
which was allowed for from the beginning. 
In Mr. Haden’s work, line and shade are 
conceived and drawn simultaneously in a 
complete synthesis. Again, there is no 
evidence that Turner ever etched from 
nature; his plates are studio compositions, 
either from various sketches or, in many 
instances, from pure invention. Mr. Haden 
has always preferred, whenever possible, to 
etch from nature directly upon the copper, 
and as engravings are never done from 
nature, this practice widely differentiates his 
etchings from all engravers’ work what- 
ever. When we come to Samuel Palmer 
we find a great artist, both in conception 
and in extraordinary technical skill, but 
the principles of his work are deliberation 
and elaboration, whilst its qualities are 
those which come of patient and profound 
thinking, whereas Mr. Haden has made 
it his principal business to seize passing 
impressions in their freshness. Some at- 
tempts have been made in recent years 
to elevate John Crome to the rank of a 
master etcher, but he is not to be com- 
pared for one moment with Haden, either 
for mental or technical power. Crome was 
a niggler with the needle, with the ideas 





* A letter is extant from Meryon, the great French 
etcher, to the editor of the “Gazette des Beaux 
Arts,” cautioning him against being taken in by 
these plates, which he declared were “ not done by 
Mr. Seymour Haden, and moreover not in that 
century.”—Epb. S. M. / 

t There is a little shading in the etchings of 
Turner, always simply apd deeply bitten to sustain 
rather dark or very dark parts. 
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and execution of an amateur,* Haden is a 
large-minded and powerful artist. He isa far 
better etcher than Ruysdael ever was, and the 
only master of landscape etching with whom 
he can be fairly and profitably compared is 
his illustrious master, Rembrandt, who taught 
him nearly half of what he knows, whilst 
nature taught the other half. Of course, 


"This refers exclusively to Crome’s etchings, 
which have all the characteristics of amateur’s 
oat, and not to his pictures, some of which are 
ne, 


Vor. XX.—39. 


he is not to be compared with Rembrandt in 
range and extent of invention, or in the 
delineation of humanity, but in landscape 
the comparison is fair and reasonable. In 
this department, Mr. Haden has had the 
advantage of combining Rembrandt's teach- 
ing with the beneficial influences of the 
modern English mind, in which the love 
of landscape is more connected with a 
poetic feeling for beauty than it ever was 
in Holland. 

After the publication ofhis “ Etudesal’Eau- 
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forte,” the etcher continued at intervals | 


the practice of his art. It had been at first 
a relief for physical and mental fatigue 
brought on by overwork in the medical pro- 
fession, but after recovery from this the love 
of the art remained, and production could 
not be wholly abandoned, though it was 
suspended at times for considerable inter- 
vals. Etchings were quietly accumulating 


for another projected portfolio, but after 


OUT OF STUDY WINDOW 


some time this idea was abandoned, the 
artist fearing that the trade would break up 
the collection and sell the etchings separately. 
The history of Mr. Haden’s next publication, 
the isolated plate of the Agamemnon (D. 128), 
is for a peculiar reason better known to me 
than to mostpeople. Ihad asked Mr. Haden, 
in the beginning of 1870, to etch a plate for 
an art magazine edited by me and then re- 
cently founded. The following letter, which 
I am permitted to print, as the reader will 
see by the postscript, explains itself and is 
a document of great interest in the history 
of etching, for reasons to be given shortly : 


“My Dear Mr. HAMERTON: Yesterday, in the 
belief that I had lost the power of working on cop- 
per in the open air, ve with a load on my con- 
science as to a request of yours that I would furnish 
an etching for the ‘Portfolio,’ I went out and 
made, or rather tried to make, a free-handed draw- 
ing (on the plate sous entendu) of the hull of the 
Agamemnon, now breaking up opposite Deptford. 
That drawing I take the liberty to offer to you. 
From its size and the space it occupies on the plate 
it is scarcely capable of pictorial treatment, and you 
are to be good enough to regard it as a conscientious 
effort onl 
cal aid, the lines, curves and proportions proper to 
a ship-of-the-line of the old class. I do not mind 
confessing to you that, simple as it looks, I never 
undertook a more perplexing job. I had thought 
of making the sun set behind the old hulk and the 
distant cupolas of Greenwich, and of using the sink- 





to lay down on copper, without mechani- | ** . a 
| siderable price of five guineas 
| reached an extraordinary sale, which may 


a 


ing luminary as typical of the departing glories of 
both, and I will try to do this yet if, when you haye 
taken off the impressions you require, you will |e 
me have the plate back. again—reserving the secon, 
state for the new book which I hope one day, jy; 
not yet, to publish. , 
“Be so kind as to let me know whether you fee) 
inclined to accept a crude performance of this sort, 
and, if so, where and how I am to get it printed 
The plate is sixteen inches long by seven and a hai 
high, and the object itself no less than nine inches 
If it is too big and gaunt for your purpose, tell m 


(1858.) 


| so, please, at once, as I will try in that case to fin 


ish the plate whilst the ribs of the old warrior hold 
together. 

“T hope you are well and that your labors do not 
try you. For me, I am old, blind and unhandy 
The faculties (7. ¢., the mechanical ones) no longe 
obey the will. 

“Yours, 
“ F. SEYMouR Hapen. 

“P, S.—AsI read this letter over before commit- 
ting it to the post, it strikes me that it may help you 
to explain to your readers the ghost I am offering 
you. If so, print it with the etching just as itis 

SLOANE STREET, July 3d.” 


It was determined not to print the etching 
of the Agamemnon in the “ Portfolio,” where 
it could not have appeared, on account of 
its length, without being folded, and instead 
of it we published .a small plate called in 
the catalogue “ Brig at Anchor, Purfleet” (D. 
130). 

This decision was most fortunate, as it 
turned out, for an appearance in the maga- 
zine would have entirely taken away the 
freshness from the plate in the eyes of the 
public and of collectors, whereas when pub- 
lished separately at Colnaghi’s, at the con- 
a copy, It 


be accounted for in various ways. First, tt 
was an excellent etching, which counts for 
something, but, besides this, the now famous 
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« Etudes A I’Eau-forte ” had created a desire 


artist in this instance had no thought of 


to possess some specimen of Mr. Haden’s | pecuniary results.* 


work, and the price (fifteen guineas) was 
so high and the copies printed (one hun- 
dred and eighty) too few for that publication 
to be generally accessible, so people seized 
on the new opportunity. Besides this, pa- 
triotism had something to do with it, as it 


had with the fame of Turner’s analogous | 


“The fighting Zemeraire tugged 
What- 


subject 
to her last berth, to be broken up.” 


ever may be the reasons, this etching, in | 
| addition of the sky and some other work, 


its pecuniary return, was the most suc- 


cessful ever published in the world. It 
brought in a regular income of more than 


There is an interesting melancholy ex- 
pression at the end of Mr. Haden’s letter 
—‘ for me, I am old, blind and unhandy ” ; 
but this is not to be taken literally. It 
means simply that the artist was no longer 
disposed for minute work, and was passing to 
a broader style of drawing, which he has 
since pursued and developed. Again, as to 
the plate being a ghost, this has reference 
only to the very first state. After the 


the etching at once showed the inherent 
strength of its nature, and revealed itself as 





y pod {fide its “s —— ; 


-* 


A BY-ROAD IN TIPPERARY. (1500.) 


a hundred pounds a week for a considerable 


time, and, even after that slackened, the sale | 


was still very profitable. As I happen to have 
calculated, on imperfect information, that 
the “Avamemnon” paid its author a guinea 
4 minute for the time spent upon it, I may 
say here that a more accurate calculation, 
made since on fuller data and including 
subsequent sales, proves the etcher’s pay- 
ment to have been three guineas a minute 
for the time spent in actual work. This 
does not affect the rank of the performance 
as a work of art, but it is a curiosity of art- 
history, and the more remarkable that the 


one of the most robust things ever produced 
either by its author or anybody else. The 
work is extremely simple in style, the lines 


* The first state of the Agamemnon brought, from 
first to last, 2500 guineas. Money could not fall 
into better hands. As Mr. Haden is not a profes- 
sional artist, the profits of his etchings enable him 
to increase his charities, and especially to help the 


| Hospital for Incurables, of which he was really the 


founder. He has also made etching support etch- 
ing by devoting the sums it has brought him to the 
acquisition of his magnificent collection of etchings 


| by the great masters, in the formation of which he 


has more than once given as much as £300 for an 
impression at auction. 
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being kept very visible and well open and | 


strongly bitten, without any attempt at com- 
pleteness of tone, though effect is well sug- 
gested. 
used in moderation. It is seldom really 
necessary to carry etching much further, if 
the artist has the intelligence to make it 
suggestive in the right way. The disman- 
tled vessel was presented to the spectator 
with a directness which was most impres- 
sive, occupying as much of the drawing as 


it could without being too overwhelming, | 





> 


FROM THE BRIDGE AT CARDIGAN 


On this some dry-point work was | 


V7 — ee 
frm $aBadyr a. Caraig or} Aair- 6. 


(1864.) 


and very artfully prevented from appearing 
too monotonous by being shown beyond a 
floating crane, which, with all its cordages, 
was etched with remarkable power. A dis- 
tant view of Greenwich hospital to the lef 
recalled the old age of sailors, whilst that 
of ships was still further illustrated by the 
hull of the Dreadnought in the middk 
distance. 

The strong style of etching adopted for 
the Agamemnon was carried still further in 
the same direction when Mr. Haden success 





es 


(1864.) 
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fully attempted to translate into his own art 
an important picture by Turner, the well- 
known “Calais Pier” inthe National Gallery. 
Thisetching measures two feet nine inches by 
one foot eleven inches, and in its earlier 
states has no pretension to the full tone of 


the original picture, of which it gives the | 


drawing and composition powerfully, with a 
suggestion of the chiaroscuro, but in a much 
lighter key. It is a grand etching, but as it 
is carried out entirely on the principles of 
interpretation, and exhibits no work which 
can be called imitative either of painting or 
of nature, it generally offends those who 
are not accustomed to interpretative work. 
The large size of this etching and its high 


oe 


ERITH 


price (twenty-five guineas) have also been 


obstacles to its popularity. 
of the biting offends some people, who look 
at it too near and do not bear in mind that 
it is intended for its own distance. I re- 
member a very mistaken criticism on it, in 
which the writer affirmed that it had been 
over-bitten, and that to conceal this defect 
ithad been printed in brown. The fact is, 
that the sepia printing was decided upon 
from the beginning, most probably in defer- 
ence to the example given by the “ Liber 
Studiorum” of ‘Turner, which is also remark- 
able for very deep bitings. There has been 
some intention of having the plate mezzo- 
tinted, as Turner’s were. Both this plate 


| the suggestion is made intelligently. 





MARSHES 


| 


Even the depth | 
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and the “ Agamemnon” would sustain mezzo- 
tinting well, but a real lover of etching does 
not feel the necessity for it, as his imagina- 
tion easily supplies what is wanting when 
Sug- 
gestive etching, when of the right kind, is 
decidedly of a higher class than imitative 
etching, cleverly as the latter is often done 
in these times. Really good suggestive 
work, not carried too far, is a noble exer- 
cise of the mind, both in the artist who 
brings the whole force of his mind to its 
execution, and in the student or critic who 
uses his intelligence to understand it.* 
Since the publication of “Calais Pier,” Mr. 
Haden has applied the same style of execu- 


(1865.) 


tion to a plate called “ Greenwich” (D. 184), 
measuring twenty and a half inches by thir- 
teen and a half. In this etching the sun is 
declining very nearly in the same place as 
in the “ Agamemnon,” and we have a noble 
view of the fronts of Greenwich hospital 
catching the evening light. The sky is 
cloudy and vigorously sketched, the water 
a blank,—in nature probably a dull gray,— 


* Mr. Haden says that “ Calais Pier” was done 
as an interesting study and in homage to the genius 
of Turner, of which it was a sort of analysis. It 
was never intended as a copy. One hundred im- 

ressions (of which ten only remain) were taken 
_ the plate, which was then prepared for mezzo- 


tinting. A press had to be built to print it. 
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which Mr. Haden has not attempted to 
render in its equivalent of tone. Every- 
thing in the plate is treated with a settled 
determination not to go beyond a certain 


well-understood point in the rendering of | 
light and shade, which is indicated but not | 


imitated. ‘This restraint may be disap- 
proved of by artists accustomed to the full 


tones of painting, and we know that the | 
regular professional etcher-engravers now | 


take a pride in getting as near full tone as 


they can, whilst there are critics who always | 
it and.blame a work as inferior | 
| and if the reader cares to know the difference 


look for 
when they do not find it. ‘To this the an- 
swer is simple. You cannot possibly have 
the peculiar qualities of a sketch-etching in 
line and those of an etching in tone at the 
same time. The line-etching is the more 
conventional and the more intellectual and 
rapidly expressive ; the tone-etching or en- 
graving (when the tones are correct, which 
they very seldom are) comes nearer to the 
aspect of nature. 
sky and water in this “ Greenwich.” The 
sky itself is left blank, by which the tran- 


quillity of the natural sky is conveyed to the | 
spectator’s mind, but not the shade-value | 
| “The Complete Angler” (D. 149), * Dusty 


of its color. The clouds are boldly outlined 
with the point, and there is a rough indica- 


tion of shade without the slightest attempt | 


to hide the lines; but all these lines would 
have been inadmissible in a tone-sky, and 
the blank water would have required a week’s 
work in delicate shading—work perfectly un- 
necessary to the intellectual result, and which 


would have completely destroyed the effect of | 


the performance as a rapid and spontaneous 
expression. ‘There is no objection to labor- 
ious tone-etching whenit is good, but it is an- 
other thing—it is a slow expression full of 
technical delays and elaboration, whereas 
line-etching, in which tone is suggested but 


not imitated, is a direct and rapid expression, | 
I ask | 
| a cloudy sky, and St. Michael’s Mount 


suitable for working from nature. 
pardon for insisting so much upon this dis- 
tinction; I do so because it ought to be 
generally understood, and might be under- 
stood quite easily if people would give it a 
little serious attention. The importance of 
it is such that, when critics will not take the 
trouble to master it, they fall of necessity into 
sins against justice, which are as deplorable 
as they are easily preventable. For example, 
I remember seeing an etcher blamed be- 
cause he had left a country lane white in 
summer, no country lanes in nature being 
really white, except under snow. The 
criticism would have been just if the artist 
had pretended to full tone, as painters gen- 


| but to compare this etching with a 


For example, take the | 
|and “ Purfleet” (D. 122) were etched in 





erally do, but he had been working, with 
perfect judgment, in limited tone, which the 


| critic was too ignorant to understand. § 


with Mr. Haden’s “ Greenwich”: jt js 4 
work in line with restricted tone, suggestive 
of more than it expresses, and a critic who 
did not understand this would be sure to 
write about it unjustly. It is a noble work 
in its own order, perfectly suggestive of 
light and space, of water and sky, of magnifi 
cent buildings and stately shipping. It is 
perfectly harmonious throughout, being the 
clear statement of one mental impression, 


between art and fact, he has nothing to do 
photo 
graph of the same well-known and very 
accessible locality. 

The twelve etchings published for Mr 
Haden, by Messrs. J. Hogarth & Sons, in 
1878, were not all of recent production. 
“Mount’s Bay” (D. 114), the “ Three Sis 
ters ” (D. 116), “ Battersea Bridge” (D. 120) 


1868. “On the Test—Twilight” (D. 19 
was done ten years earlier. The plates pro 
duced after the beginning of 1874 were 


Millers” (D. 165), “ Windmill Hill” (D 
146) and “Grim Spain” (D. 168). Not- 
withstanding these wide differences of date, 
there is little inequality of treatment until we 
come to “ The Mill-wheel ” (D. 136), 1874, 
and “ Dusty Millers,” 1877, which are plainly 
in the later and broader manner that began 
with the “ Agamemnon” and culminated 
in the “ Greenwich.” 

Of the plates just enumerated, some con 
tain a good deal more than others. “The 
Complete Angler ” and “ Dusty Millers” are 
very slight sketches, legible by a practiced 
eye, but which the general public might well 
be excused for not appreciating. ‘“ Mount's 
Bay ” is a study of tumbling sea waves with 


in the distance. The waves are well 
sketched, but the clouds are hard and too 
much shaded, considering the crude quality 
of the horizontal shading. The sentiment 
of this plate is fine, and this is all that can be 
fairly said in its favor. “ Battersea,” etched 
on zinc, is fine in intention but too hasty in 
execution, more particularly in the sky, where 
the clouds are formless. “Grim Spain, Bur- 


| gos,” makes us feel the grim grandeur of the 


towers on the city walls most efficaciously. 
“A Water Meadow” (D. 20) is a lovely 
etching of a meadow partly flooded from 4 
sluice, with some groups of trees in the mid- 





die distance, exquisitely drawn. Another 
very charming plate is “The Three Sisters ” 
_three old trees near a forest glade, on slop- 
ing g! und. This is a capital specimen of 
Mr. Haden’s masterly treatment of trunks. 
Here, with a moderate allowance of deeply 
bitten lines, he gives the texture of the bark, 
the light and the reflection at a minimum 
cost of labor. ‘There is a charming variety 
of lighter tone in other parts of the plate. 
«Qn the Test ” is a rich dry-point, a kind of 
drawing on copper done entirely without cor- 
rosion by acid, in which the burraised by the 
point catches the printer’s ink and produces 
soft darks very much resembling mezzotint.* 
It is very good for the soft mystery of twi- 
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ground seem too big, but altogether this is one 
of the liveliest and most expressive plates in 
the collection. 

The general impression left by a careful 
examination of Mr. Haden’s works is that he 
is really a good and even a great etcher, 
worthy on some points to be compared with 
the very greatest. Without pushing eulogy 


| too far, it is evident, I think, that Mr. Haden 


is the most accomplished and most powerful 
landscape and marine etcher of modern times 
amongst original artists. It is of no use to 


| compare him with etchers from pictures, who 


| 


light effects, and Mr. Haden is one of the | 


very few etchers who can use it. Engrav- 


| are engravers in another form. 


His pur- 
poses are as distinct from theirs as oratory 
from parliamentary reporting. It their 
business to make themselves masters of set 
methods of interpretation; it has been Mr. 


is 


ers’ dry-point, as used with great skill by | Haden’s purpose and pleasure to convey to 


en eee 
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BREAKING 


~~ 


UP OF THE AGAMEMNON. 


(1870.) 


Waltner, is quite a different thing, the bur | others by means of etching the sensations 


being removed. If the bur were taken off 
such a plate as “ On the Test,” all the tone 
would be gone in an instant. The sketch on 
anc, “The Mill-wheel,” is good and fine in 
method for a rapid sketch, but the subject is 
rather unfortunately chosen because the view 
is entirely blocked up by an uninteresting 
house. Another etching on zinc, “ Pur- 
fleet,” is admirable for the lively confusion 
of boats on the water, all of them capitally 
sketched, with a true understanding of a 
boat's nature. The two figures in the fore- 


* Dry-point and mezzotint are really just the same 
thing, the only difference being that in dry-point the 
bur is raised in lines, whilst in mezzotint it is raised 
with sharp points in small dots; but the tone of both 
's got by bur, whilst there is no bur at all on a pure 
etching. 





he receives from nature, with as small a loss 
of freshness as possible. The public can 
hardly know how very rare such a talent as 
that of Mr. Haden’s is in the world and 
how very common, in comparison, are the 
abilities required to make a respectable 
etcher from pictures. The one talent is as 
rare as that of the poet, the other as com- 
mon as that of a respectable translator. It 
is for this reason that the position occupied 
by Mr. Haden in the world of art is superior 
to that of the very cleverest etcher-engravers, 
though his work may often appear rude and 
defective in comparison with their skilled 
and careful handicraft. It may seem won- 
derful that an amateur should have attained 
to such a position that his works should be 


| treasured in the most exclusive collections, 
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SAWLEY ABBEY. (1873.) 


and admired by the most fastidious artists 
and critics, but if the reader could only 
know as I do how miserably low the level 
of amateur performance in etching generally 
is, the wonder would seem to him far 
greater. It can be explained, however, in 
two ways. Mr. Haden was born with a 
strong artistic gift, which is quite distinct 
from the mere love of nature,—the gift, I 
mean, of a masterful power and disposition, 
which impels an artist to deal with natural 
material in his own fashion. Besides this, Mr. 
Haden has constantly surrounded himself 
with the best works of the great masters, 
especially Rembrandt, whom he knows so 
well that, on any given occasion, he can 
almost divine the treatment Rembrandt 
would have adopted. It is something to 
have the spirit of such a master always by 


your side to give you a kindly hint; but, 
although Rembrandt is always in Mr. Ha- 
den’s mind to be referred to, the Englis! 
master works in his own way. It is this 
mixture of originality and tradition in his 
style which makes his work attractive to 
the intelligent. ‘That work is often willful 
and apparently careless, full of those de 
viations from absolute truth which abound 
in all masterful drawing, and it is open 
enough to the attacks of criticism, which 


the artist treats with a wise indifierence. 


| , . ° 
| Whatever may be its defects it has great 
|} and rare  virtues—vitality, _ intelligence 


freshness, not merely knowledge, but 
the free play of the human fa 
the enjoyment of knowledge, 
the communication of that enjoyn 
others. 


[We are indebted to Mr. Samuel P. Avery for kind assistance in the illustration of this ar 
his courtesy in loaning us proofs of the etchings, here reproduced. } 
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AT NIGHT. 


Tue skies are dark, apd dark the bay below, 
Save where the midnight city’s pallid glow 
Lies like a lily white 
On the black pool of night. 


O rushing steamer, hurry on thy way 
Across the swirling Kills and gusty bay, 
To where the eddying tide 

Strikes hard the city’s side! 


For there, between the river and the sea, 
Beneath that glow—the lily’s heart to me— 
A sleeping mother mild 
And by her breast a child. 


CURIOSITIES OF ADVERTISING. 


HE world was not very old in civilization 
when it began to advertise. Disinterred 
Pompeii reveals among its ashes many ap- 
peals of its tradesmen and public enter- 
tainers for patronage. The populace was 
reminded of the location and existence of 
the school by the sign of a boy enduring a 
penitential thrashing ; of the dairy by the sign 
of a goat and of the baker by the sign of a 
mill-stone or a sheaf of wheat. The sym- 
bols were made of stone or terra-cotta 
relievo, set in pilasters at the sides of the 
buildings, and more explicit announcements 
were made in tablets affixed to pillars. In 
Rome, the physician proclaimed himself by 
putting a cupping-glass outside his door ; 
the poulterer by a coop of fowls; the sur- 
veyor by a measure; the perfumer by the 
representation of four men carrying vases 
filled with his exquisite distillations, and the 
tavern-keeper by a bush, which, from its 
omission by certain conservative and, no 
doubt, self-sufficient vintners, gave existence 
to the proverb flatteringly cherished among 
themselves—* Good wine needs no bush.” 

But commerce leads to competition and 
competition to pressure, and whether the wine 

~ isas pure as April snow on the top of the Mat- 
. t »y terhorn or as vile as the erdinaire served at 
f some dinners we have experimented with, it 

h* | must be “ bushed” nowadays, or, except by 

| some old and steady (or unsteady) topers, it 
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will never be found out. If man universally 
could make a point of ascertaining precisely 
what he wants, and having done that have 
the leisure to devote himself to a search for 
the most appropriate place in which to 
obtain it, the “bush” would be unnecessary. 
But the world is either too preoccupied or 
too lazy to find out many of its own wants, 
and the advertisement is a perpetual re- 
minder, insistent and omnipresent, 


A BAKERY IN 


under modern’ 


indispensable 
When newspapers were invented—between 
the middle and end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—the notices and puffs of tradesmen 
and others found them a more convenient 
vehicle than had hitherto been known, and 
the merits of advertising were appreciated 


as they had not been before. ‘The an- 
nouncements were brief and simple. We 
read that “the excellent China drink called 
by the Chineans Tcha, by other nations 


and | 


as ivory, fastening them and sweetening the 
breath,” may be obtained at the Holy 
Lamb, East End of St. Paul’s Church- yard 
that “the barber and _ perrywigge-iaker. 
over against the Grayhound Taver gives 
notice that any one having long flaxen hayre 
to sell may repayr to him and shall have te; 

shillings the ounce ”; that at the Miter is to 
be seen “a rare collection of curiosityes, much 
resorted to and admired by persons of ereat 














ANCIENT POMPEI! 


conditions. | 


learning and quality”; and that “small 


| bagges to hang about children’s necks, which 
| are excellent both for the prevention and 


Tay alias Tee, is sold at the Sultan’s Head | 


Cophee House” ; that at “the Queen’s Head 
Alley, in a Frenchman’s house, is an excel- 
lent West India drink, called chocolate” ; 
that “ Mr. 


famous lozenges or pectorals” ; that “ most 
excellent and approved dentifrices to scour 
and cleanse the teeth, making them as white 


cure of rickets, are prepared by Mr. Edmund 
Buckworth.” 

The quack, the showman and the publi- 
can are here with lineaments that are little 
different from those we are familiar w ith in our 
own day. But out of these five and ten line 
paragraphs have grown this modern wonder 
that we spread opt before us with breakfast 
—the newspaper of twenty pages—twelve 


| of them filled with advertisements that are 


| sO various in motive and object and so com- 


| prehensive of all current affairs, 
Theophilus Buckworth doth at | 
his house, on Mile-End Green, make and | 
expose to sale, for the public good, those so | 


| 


that we 
question if they are not the most inviting 4s 
they are the preponderating part of the con- 
tents ; for while the news may be unauthent« 
and the comments biased, the advertisements 
are ex parte and obviously give us only the 
advertiser’s views, without the pretense of 
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AN ANCIENT PERFUMER’S 


admitting an opponent's light upon the sub- 
ject. Here, indeed, is “ Vanity Fair” revealed | 
to us at a glance through the compactly set | 
columns—* bullies pushing about; bucks 
ogling the women; knaves picking pockets ; 
policemen on the look-out; quacks bawling 
in front of their booths and yokels look- 
ing up at the tinseled dancers and poor old 
rouged tumblers, while thé light-fingered 
folks are operating on their pockets behind.” 
Here we can see the traffic of the world, the 


ADVERTISEMENT—ROME 


condition of trade, the fashions and the 
manners of the hour. 

To those who read between the lines there 
are humor, mystery and many salient ele- 
ments of character beyond the epitome of 
the times ; the commercial activity or quiet 
is infallibly reflected, and we, at least, find 
no end of entertainment in these columns, 
which often contain much more than com- 
monplace announcements of things for sale 
and services to be disposed of. A grocer, 
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with a vocabulary that 
would do credit to a 
penny-a-liner, adver- 
tises, not tea and 
coffee, but “ the pecul- 





iar delicacies of the | 


far-off Ind, and the finely flavored and 


humanizing leaf of thestill farther-off Cathay; | 


the more exciting though not less delicious 
berry of Brazil, and the spices, sugars and 
luscious fruits of the Antilles; the sugar, 
condiments and _blood-enriching 
wines of the Mediterranean, and the 
salt-cured and brain-renewing fish of 

our own waters.” 

A young lady “ who has received 
a good education, can read and 
write, and is versed in geography, 
history, music, dancing and ele- 
mentary mathematics, wishes a sit- 
uation in a respectable family as 
washer and ironer.” A converted 
burglar is announced to preach at a 
certain hall, where he will “ break 
the doors of hell with a gospel 
jimmy.” A large number of “ oil 
paintings by the ancient masters of 
the day” are offered for sale, and 
“ Reformation” wants a pew in “a 
Protestant Episcopal Church, where 
the services are the same as they 
have been for three hundred years 
—no candles, no choral services, 
no incense, no gaudy robes or other 
mummery or nonsense.” 

Too often truth is sacrificed to 
personal interest in advertisements, 
but here aretwo instances of extraor- 
dinary disinterestedness. A large 
quantity of whisky is offered, “ not 
particularly good, but as good as 
most of the whisky sold in this 
neighborhood,” and a country-seat, 
in a village where fever and ague 
prevails, is thus described by its ten- 


MANY ADS OF MANY KINDS. 


ant: “I hereby offer for sale my country 
residence, at West Morrisania, near Melrose 
station, where I have lived for the past three 
years, and where I could not live much 
longer. I have always heard that people 
looking for places to purchase could never 
find one where they had chills and fever— 
they always had it about a mile, a mile and 
a half or two miles off, but never right there 
at the place for sale. Now I offer for sale, 
as a curiosity, something rare—the precis 
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A PANTOMIMIC ADVERTISEMENT. 


and exact spot where fever and ague is. I | 


will warrant it to be there. Three of my 
children have it; my groom has sure pre- 
monitory sy mptoms of it, and I have it my- 
self. The place, in fact, is beautiful, and | 


beside fever and ague has all that befits an 


American gentleman’s country residence. 
| bought it to please my wife, and I leave 
it to please the whole family.” 

In another column, a farmer warns the 
public against harboring his wife, who has 
left him at the beginning of summer’s work, 
though he has had the expense of “ winter- 


ing her,” and a laundress .is wanted who 
will be willing to “take her pay in lessons 
on the guitar, and board on washing days.” 

The facetiz is but incidental, however, 
and the predominant effect is that of the 
extraordinary variety of interests put in 
juxtaposition, and the freedom with which 
space is used. In the afternoon and evening 
long strings of people may be seen in the 
main office of the paper, patiently waiting 
to deliver their advertisements—people of 
the most diverse aspect, purpose and con- 
dition: the threadbare clerk out of a position; 
the amply proportioned cook, conspicuous 
and unmistakable Anonyma in illy-earned 
gorgeur; the small tradesman and conse- 
quential advertising agents. At the branch 
offices about town the crowd is also great on 
some nights, and, as the advertisements are 
delivered, they are telegraphed by private 
wires to the main office. Thousands of 
dollars are paid for the announcements of 
one issue—millions of dollars in a year, and 


of twenty pages three-fifths are filled by 
advertisements. 

Let us glance at those perambulatory 
| advertisements which are set in motion 
through the busy arteries of a city, following 
the movements of the crowds, and pertina- 


THE SHIRT MAN 
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ciously thrusting 
themselves into 
positions where 
they must be 
observed. ‘The 
strong element of 
human interest 


ON THE FENCE. 
which the peripa- 
tetic “sandwich 
man” excites is 
often supplemented 
by the grotesqueness 
of his apparel. Car- 
ing little for what his 
announcement _ is, 
there is a disposition on the part of most 
pedestrians to look into the face of the un- 
fortunate, who, with all his emotion and 
immortality, is reduced to the level of a bill- 
board, and from the face, which often enough 
is sad and worn, the glance is continued 
to the big lettering which emphasizes the 
fame of Brown’s shirts or Kydd’s indestruct- 
ible pen-wipers. The sandwich man, so far 
from being a purveyor of any kind, as the 
reader unlearned in city slang might suppose, 
is a bill-board, or, more properly speaking, 
two bill-boards, between which he is braced 
and set adrift in the crowded streets early 


THE ROCKS BELOW, 


interest him in the stream of traffic—motives 
to fathom and passions to read; but he 
bears himself with an air of preoccupation, 
and, being himself a cynosure, pays no attep. 
tion to the other sights that surround him, 
Up and down the street, puffing at a phe. 
nomenal pipe which, apparently without re. 
filling,emits smoke in all sorts of positions, 
and which neither wind nor rain puts out, 
solitary and uncommunicative, he marches 
hither and thither; and no wonder that 
his countenance sours, that the purposes 
of existence seem frustrated, when his eye 
falls upon any vacant wall covered with 
posters, and he is forced to exclaim: 
“ That wall is as much as I am, and that 
automatic bear, in the toy-shop window, 
is a more versatile creation than me /” 
The world knows little of the wounds it 
inflicts on the peripatetic sandwich man; 
and he conceals his embitterment under a 
placid condition of mental reservation, un- 
rippled by the faintest indication of any dis. 
turbance. He is silent and cogitative, like 
a philosopher. Nothing is left to his discre 
tion, Pinned to his back or heart is a small 
open case containing his employer's cards, 
with a request to “take one ” painted across 
it; even the courtesy of offering the passing 
crowd a circular is not left to him, and the one 
thing required of him is constant motion. 
A shrewd manager, at whose theater 
D’Ennery’s capital drama was being acted, 
took advantage of the habitual and charac- 








OPENING 


OF THE TROUT SEASON. 


in the morning, to confront the public with | teristic gloom of the sandwich man to ad- 


his employer’s advertisement until dusk 
brings him a welcome relief. His pace is 
not hurried, but his motion is constant. If 
he were an observer, he might find much to 


vertise his attraction. He selected two o! 


| the saddest he could find, and set them 


adrift in the bleak November weather, beal- 
ing between them the name of the play, the 
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«Two Orphans.” The two orphans were 


met in the street when the rain was soaking | 


them, and when the sleet was falling chill 
against the panes. Smileless, voiceless and 
bedragged, those men embodied in uncon- 

scious burlesque 


the bereavement | 


of the parentless ; 
and as_ Brown, 
Jones or Robin- 
son saw them 
trudging along in 
the twilight, as he 
went home from 
business to din- 
ner, he naturally 
mentioned so 
good an adver- 
tisement to his 
wife, and_ that 
lady, being 
minded of the 
piece, of course 
insisted upon his 
The very woe of the 





THE CHIROPODIST. 


taking her to see it. 


sandwich men thus became a medium of 
the astute manager’s success, and 
while they braved the wintry weather 
for an incredible pittance, he sat in 


the box-office contentedly smoking a 
“big cigar.” 

The sandwich man of London is 
the object of am amusing sketch in 
“Punch.” He is boarded between 
an advertisement of Mr. ‘Toole, the 
comedian, in the farce of “ Zci on 
Parle Frangaise.” “ Ha!. Un inter- 
préte ambulant. Quelle bonne idée!” 
exclaims a stranger from Paris who 
meets him in the street, and who 
wishes to know the way to the South 
Kensington Museum. “ Pardon, 
Monsieur Téle,” this gentleman says, 
“mais par ot faut-il prendre, s’il vous 
plait, pour arriver au Musée de Soutte 
Quinzingqueton ?” 

But, after all, extravagantly lugu- 
brious as he is—sometimes carrying 
a scarlet umbrella, with great white 
letters and stars upon it, that invites 
custom to a certain manufacturer 
when the country is suffering from a 
drouth; sometimes exhibiting two 
immaculate shirt bosoms, framed and 
glazed, counterparts of which may be 
purchased at the small price of a 
dollar, though no shirt at all is visible 
upon him, and sometimes bearing 
above the double sign-boards, or 


re- 
| there was something nearly laughable in the 


“sandwiches,” which conceal his body, a third 
advertisement imposed upon a heavy pole— 
after all, his melancholy goes too far in some 
instances for any mirth. No one who. saw 
a lofty and handsome old man, straight, ex- 


| cept in the shoulders, with a large-featured, 


candid face and white hair, patrolling Nas- 
sau street last Christmas Eve, with a ban- 
ner advertising some sort of stuff, could 
have smiled at him. This ignoble and 
wearisome business, with its few cents a day, 


| had spared him from starvation when that 
| gaunt wolf was staring him in the face, and 


one need not have been very penetrative to 
see the humiliation and despair that lay 
beneath his faded overcoat. At the same sea- 
son there was another old man, with a for- 


| eign, aquiline face like that of Meissonier’s 


organ-grinder, who marched to and fro on 
Broadway with an announcement of a cheap 
edition of the “Turkish March”; and though 


incongruity between his own abject appear- 
ance and the lively, martial tune that he pro- 
claimed, his misery turned the laugh into 
more decent pity. 


A CONFERENCE. 
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As asub- | 
rest of the dress there was nothing extrava- 


stitute for 

the “ani- 

mated sandwich,” the fradesmen occasion- 
ally employ men and boys whom they 
bedeck in fantastic costumes and place in 
the streets to distribute circulars. But, in 
the opinion of experts, the hand-bill as a 
means of advertising is worth little, and who- 
ever has seen how it is treated by the unwill- 
ing persons upon whom it is thrust must also 
conclude that its value is, at least, obsolete. 
The most valuable advertisement is that 
which creates a permanent impression by the 
pertinence, wit and freshness of the device. 
Devices of this sort are not often seen, but 
a clever one was set in motion some months 
ago by the manufacturer of a certain soap, 


and the writer’s experience of it was probably | 
| of linen about the neck. 
| same height, and carried themselves with 


identical with that of thousands of others who 
happened to be in Broadway. 

There came down the street, with long 
strides and an air of ineffable superiority, a 
handsome young negro, full six feet high, 
with broad shoulders, and an assiduously 
cultivated moustache. A new yachting suit 
of blue flannel fitted him like a glove; his 
boots were polished to a degree of luster 
unattainable by ordinary methods; a dainty 


cane swung between his fingers, and a Derby | 


hat of the latest fashion was set on his head, 
with a fastish inclination over the right eye. 
The whole effect was, in the vernacular of 


THE DUMB-BELL WAGON. 
the hatter, extremely “nobby.” In the 
gant except neatness, but the collar, of a 


standing pattern known as the “ clipper,” 
was tremendous; the collar made us all 


| smile, though it was not at all so ostensible 


as the articles worn in negro-minstrel enter- 
tainments. The good taste that had served 
him in other things vanished at the collar, 
which was more than he could manage, and 


| with it he degenerated into a silly vulgarian 


Amused at the self-consciousness of his 


| magnificence, we continued on our way up- 
| town, thinking, perhaps, that some lucky 
| stroke had befallen him; but not far ahead 
| we were confronted by two exact coun 


terparts of him, each wearing the same 
sort of blue suit, the same sort of hat, the 
same sort of shoes, and the same amplitude 
They were the 


the same mock dignity and indifference to 


| observation as their precursor, twirling 


their canes with the same elegance, and 
having their Derbys. set with precisely the 
same inclination. They came toward us 


| and passed us with a lofty and inimitable 
| unconcern for the attention which they at- 


| tracted. This was too much for human 


curiosity ; it was impossible to resist looking 
after them; we yielded, and saw, in clear 
black letters around the backs of those won- 
derful collars, a simple invitation to use 
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Lye’s German Laundry Soap! Had the col- 
lars been half an inch narrower, they would 
not have been noticed ; had they been half 
an inch broader, their purpose would have 
peen obvious. There was genius in the ad- 
yertisement: a nice sense of comedy, and a 
masterly control of resource; those who 
saw it will always remember it, though other 
soaps than Lye’s may be as unfamiliar to 
them as to the Patagonians. 

In addition to his bill-boards, the sand- 
wich man carries in glass cases sample boots, 
sample shirts, sample weather-strips, and a 
variety of other incumbrances; but his 
strength is human, and when the advertiser 
towhom he belongs wishes to make what 
he would call a “splurge,” he supersedes 
him,.or compliments him by a wagon with 
various devices erected upon it. When 
“Pinafore” was being played at a west-side 
theater, a full-rigged frigate, at least eight 
feet long, was carted through the principal 
avenues of traffic as a counterfeit present- 
ment of that famous vessel; when “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was revived at the Grand 
Opera House, a large truck was seen in the 
streets with a little log house built upon it, 
and out of the window an old negro with 
white hair was peering; when the Modoc 
war was dramatized at the Old Bowery 
Theater, a detachment of real Indians, with 
the genuine brogue of Killarney, were dis- 
played in Broadway on fine afternoons ; and 
at all times elaborate exhibitions are made 
on wheeled vehicles by certain tradesmen. 

One of the most familiar in lower Broad- 
way is the perambulatory advertisement of 
a dealer in dumb-bells and Indian clubs, 
who is evidently somewhat uncertain in 
ethnology and as to the derivation of the 
name of his principal article. His sign is 
made conspicuous on a wagon fantastically 
decorated, and drawn by a feeble and pitia- 
ble nag, whose extreme attenuation is partly 
covered by a diverse and incongruous mass 
of adornment, including plumes, bells and 
the American flag. In front of the wagon 
a papier-maché cat blinks with vacuous 
solemnity at the hurrying crowds, and the 
reins are carried over her ears to the driver, 
who sits high upon a pedestal behind, and 
embodies his employer’s confusion in a 
nondescript dress, mixing the Oriental, the 
American and the undefinable with bewilder- 
ing license, The designer of the costume 
seems not to have known whether the mus- 
cle-developing implements were an invention 
of the prairies or of the land of the Taj 
Mahal, and he has nearly crushed the 

Vo. XX.—4o, 





patient little colored boy, who sits upon the 
seat with smileless dignity, under a composite 
ensemble which at one glance recalls a Cos- 
sack of the line, a scout and a feather-duster. 
The “big Injun,” as the business men call 
the little fellow, is imperturbable in his 
gravity, and continues his parade all day 
long, nodding now and then to an un- 
mounted comrade on the sidewalk, who is 
also a slave to the Indian clubs, in a dress 
almost as heterogeneous as his own. 

One of the more recent advertisements is 
a vast balloon secured to a truck, and a 
more familiar one is the wagon carrying an 
enormous transparency, illuminated after 
dark, upon which some panacea or patent 
dentifrice is extolled. Sometimes a bell 
placed within the transparency is rung by 
an invisible small boy, and a few months 
ago, a cornet player discoursed his music 
under the cover of a transparency announc- 
ing the production of a thrilling new serial, 
the “ Brigand’s Lair, or, the Tin Sixpence,” 
and the “ Mystery of Sir Hildebrand,” in the 
“ Chambermaid’s Companion.” The vari- 
ety of street advertisements in New York 
is almost inexhaustible. Furniture dealers, 
nostrum venders, tobacconists, clothiers 
and grocers compete in the display, and 
though an advertisement-hater may confine 
himself to the news matter in his paper, re- 
fuse every circular offered him, and close his 
eyes wherever the bill-poster has been, he 
cannot avoid having impressed upon his 
mind the existence and location of certain 
indefatigable tradesmen. People who will 
not waste time at the shop windows loiter 
to see the street-show. The inventor of a 
portable bed finds a large audience when he 
exhibits his article upon a wagon, taking it 
apart, putting it together, lying down upon 
it, and refolding it in a minute. The stere- 
opticon at the junction of Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue never fails to hold a crowd. 
Up there, on the roof of a small building, 
magic-lantern pictures are cast upon a 
screen, the disinterested ones alternated by 
advertisements. Niagara Falls dissolves into 
a box of celebrated blacking, and the cele- 
brated blacking is superseded by a jungle 
scene, which fades into an extraordinarily 
cheap suite of furniture. On very cold and 
unpleasant nights the stereopticon has spec- 
tators, and, though it is no longer a novelty, 
its attractiveness continues. 

The pertinacity of the American adver- 
tiser, which lets no circumstance thwart it, 
was forcibly instanced at Coney Island last 
summer, All the city was there, and all 
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eyes were turned seaward; but intervening | gazetteer of the United States; not a tow, 
between them and the soft purple horizon | or village I aint been into, and I can pain, 
were innumerable sloops, cruising up and | S——— (mentioning the name of a patent 
down the beach, with staring advertisements | medicine) standing on my head with my 
painted on their sails. The procession of | eyes shut. Often do it with my eye 
sandwich men, the banners and transpar- | shut, too, especially when they are tired 
encies, and the various advertisements on | and the sun’s strong. I’ve walked ix 
wheels are usually unobjectionable, and lend | times up and down the Hudson; painted 
additional activity and, perhaps, interest to | on rocks while standing up to my neck 
the city streets, as a sort of every-day carni- | in water, and I’ve put up the name of 
val. But many advertisers have exceeded | ‘ Vitality Bitters’ on Lookout Mountain, 
both taste and discretion, especially the | Seen a good deal of human nature. 
proprietors of quack medicines and patent | and had many queer experiences in oy 
soaps; they have emblazoned the ridiculous | business. That was one at Lookout Mount. 
names of their wares upon the loveliest | ain. I’d slung myself up on a face of rock, 
spots, and have invaded the most sacred | with my brushes and pots, and was slap. 
precincts of nature with their undesirable | dashing away, when sfat/ something hit 
notoriety. The offense given to all sensible | the rock. I supposed may be it wasa stone 
people by their vandalism counteracted any | rolling from above, when sfa¢/ came another 
beneficial effect their advertisements might | one, and spat / spat/ spat/ spat/ four more. 
have had, and now, when there is scarcely a | Well, I glanced at the rock and saw alot 
prominent cliff or bluff in a frequented part | of little dents in it, like bullet marks; but | 
of the country that is undefaced by them, | couldn’t see where they came from. Spur! 
they perceive the profitlessness of the method. | again—five more sfats/ This was begin. 
One thing about the otherwise monstrous | ning to get lively, and I stretched myself 
business compelled some degree of admira- | out to make an investigation, and away 
tion. It was the ubiquity and audacity of | down below I sawa mean old photographer 
the sign-painter, who, in many instances, | who took pictures of the fellows and their 
must have imperiled his life to accomplish | girls who came to see the mountain. He 
his purpose. When—last summer—whirl- | was standing in the smoke of his ow 
ing toward the Pacific, we saw his handi- | revolver, and was loading it again to pepper 
work high up on the colossal escarpments | me because I was painting a part of the 
of Echo Cajion ; again on the somber granite | mountain that came into the background 
cliffs of Weber; further west on the arid rocks | of his darned old photographs. Well, | 
of the Humboldt; even on the forlorn wig- | dabbed away as fast as I could; sfat/ six 
wams of the Piutes, straggling over the fallow | times more, but I finished the sign and then 
desert, and continuously over the sierras and | vamoosed. Didn’t I remonstrate with the 
down the golden valley of the Sacramento | old man when I got down? No, sir; you 
—sign after sign high above the level, and | bet I didn’t. ‘They shoot remarkably well 
often in positions the manner of reaching | in that country, and it was lucky for me tliat 
which was inexplicable,—our first impulse | I was just out of the old man’s range.” 
of indignation was mitigated by a faint He was evidently exhilarated by his own 
stirring of admiration for the pluck and | recital, and, as he lighted a fresh cigar, his 
impudence of the one individual whose name | eyes were sparkling and his face was smiling 
under most of the inscriptions indicated how | with immense satisfaction. 
completely he had done his work. “ Why, my partner, old man Brad,” he 
When we came back to New York, we | continued, “ painted ‘ Kaiser Bitters’ on the 
sought him out and found him. He was | pyramid of Chops, or whatever you call 
neither penitent nor apologetic. “I guess | him, and just after the war I stuck up ‘Bul- 
I’ve desecrated more nature than any other | lo’s Liver Pills’ in letters three feet high 
man in the United States,” he said, with | around old Fort Sumter. You see, | gota 
cool defiance and a twinkling eye that told | darkey to take me over from Charleston 
us he appreciated his own audacity, “and | one of those little boats that they sail down 
what of it ? I guess a pretty bit of lettering’s | there, closer to the wind than anything | 
a heap nicer than an ugly rock, and though | ever saw before. The fort was unoccupied, 
I use the word ‘desecrate,’ and a whole | except by an old soldier, who showed me 
crowd of people and newspapers are blow- | all over the place. ‘Have a drink, cor 
ing at me, I guess I’ve deautified more or | poral?’ said I to him, after a while. ‘No 
less every city in the United Staces. I’m a | objections,’ said he, and we walked and 
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talked a little further. ‘Pretty lonesome 
here, eh, sergeant?’ ‘Very, indeed,’ an- 
swered the old duck, warming to me as I 
prevetted him a grade higher every two or 
three minutes. ‘Ah,’ said I, ‘it’s a tough 
old biz, the army, aint it, lieutenant?’ 
‘Faith, an’ it is, upon me life,’ said he. Well, 
I brought my flask out again, and pressed 
it upon him. ‘Now look here, captain,’ 
said I, ‘you don’t mind me painting a sign 
around the old fort, do you?’ ‘Not a bit, 
my son; paint as much as ye plaze,’ he 
answered, quite willingly, and away I went 
to work, finishing the lettering before sun- 
down. That little business nearly got me 
into trouble; it raised an awful dust, and I 
left Charleston in a hurry. Nearly as bad 
as the time when I was painting ‘ Dr. Did- 
ler’s Elixir of Life’ on a bee-hive. I was 
walking along the railway track with my 
pots and brushes, and saw the hive, which 
was in an A No. 1 position, bound to be 
seen by everybody in the trains. I stole 
up to it and slathered on the paint, taking 
care not to make much noise. Buz-z-z! 
one little fellow came to look at me, then 
another, then another, and then a score or 
more all at once. They didn’t seem to ob- 


ject—in fact, seemed to admire the richness 


of the coloring; but in slinging my leg 
over the top of the hive I upset my can of 
turpentine, and not one bee in the crowd 
would listen to a word of reason. I was 
laid up for a week or two after that; but I 
can’t be quiet long; it aint in me to be 
still; I’m an out and out Yankee, and it 
warms my heart to be off with the paints— 
and it aint incumbent upon me now.” 

He added this with a complacent and 
pregnant glance at his massive watch-chain 
and jeweled sleeve-buttons, which indicated 
no little prosperity. 

“When anybody gets his back up at me, 
I just let him blow his steam off and then 
I talk to him,” he continued. “ Down in 
Maryland, one day, I was painting a sign on 
a fence, and a fellow working in a field near 
by hollered out: ‘Hi! Get away from that 
yar fence!’ I let on not to hear him. 
‘You git, now!’ the old man shouted once 
more, but I dabbed and dabbed away as 
industriously as ever. ‘You wont, wont 
yer?’ said he, and then he came for me 
with a pitchfork in his hands. Folks in 
Maryland are generally pretty much in 
earnest when they are mad, but I didn’t 
move an inch; he’d have lifted me like a 
piece of toast if I had, and instead of toast 
it would have been a roast for me. I 





looked as mild and innocent as I could; 
shaped out the letters, and held my head 
back now and then as if to study the effect. 
‘Don’t you like it?’ said I, as he got up to 
me. Well, he met me with some highly 
seasoned expostulations, but, as I told you, 
I never interfere with a man when he’s 
blowing off steam—it isn’t safe. The pitch- 
fork did not look salubrious, but I held to 
my work, and as I was finishing it he began 
to cool off, and at the same time to take 
an interest in the sign. ‘Got a family?’ 
said I. ‘Yes,’ said he. ‘ Young uns, too, 
may be?’ ‘Yes,’ said he, again. ‘ Well, 
now,’ said I, ‘ aint you ashamed of yourself, 
to let your temper get the better of you in 
this way? Think of the bad effect on the 
children. But I'll paint it out.’ ‘No; leave 
it on, stranger; I like it,’ he answered, and 
we went over to the house together, which 
proves that, when a man’s blowing off, it’s 
best not to sit on his safety-valve. I went 
up the Mississippi with old Captain Leath- 
ers, in the Waschez, with her smoke-stacks 
painted crimson to signify that they would 
be burned red-hot before she should be 
passed; and at the first landing I set to 
work on all the rocks. The old captain was 
immensely tickled with the idea. ‘Look at 
that darned Yank!’ he cried to the passen- 
gers. ‘How long before you start, Cap?’ 
shouted I. ‘ We'll wait till you get through,’ 
he answered, and he did the same thing at 
every other landing. But the newspapers 
have made such an outcry against the dese- 
cration of nature, as they call it, that a law 
forbidding it has been passed in some of 
the States, and on the whole rock-painting 
is discouraged by our patrons, who think it 
spoils the sale of their articles, and we are 
hmited to bill-boards and fences, in which 
we've got the prettiest business to be found. 
Yes, I’m a Yankee, and have gone through 
life with one motto: ‘ Don’t be bashful, and 
never allow yourself to be set down upon 
by nobody.’” 

These very simple principles have led 
him to a most substantial success. In the 
winter of 1858, a young sign-painter in the 
Bowery found his business failing, and, hav- 
ing nothing else to do, went along Harlem 
Lane painting his name, occupation and 
address on the rocks and fences. Several 
business men were struck by the novelty 
of the method, and employed him to adver- 
tise their wares in a similar manner. His 
customers increased in number. He trav- 
eled with his brush and paint up the Missouri 
River by steamer, and across the plains and 
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Rocky Mountains by pack-mules in 1858, 
when that expedition was not the easy matter 
it is to-day. His signs appeared under the 
palmettos of the Gulf and among the flow- 
ers of the Antilles. He reached Oregon ; he 
daubed the pyramids; the railways were 
hedged in by his handiwork. But his suc- 
cess was harassed by acompetitor, who was as 
bold, as pushing, as adroit and as irreverent 
as he was. He converted this enemy into 
a friend, and the two together continued the 
profanation of nature, until the whole face 
of the country near the main lines of traffic 
was degraded into a vast bill-board. 

“ We traveled over a million and a half 
of miles, sir,” said the arch vandal whose 
adventures we have given; “ painted more 
than ninety thousand signs, and used more 
than five hundred barrels of linseed oil, 
mixed with five hundred barrels of turpen- 
tine and a hundred and fifty tons of white 
lead. I say tons, sir, and will show you the 
books to prove it.” 

He beamed with exultation in mentioning 
this stupendous fact, and seemed to breathe 
with difficulty whenever he recurred to it. 
He overwhelmed us with figures, and begged 
that, if anybody questioned their authentic- 
ity, he would either “put up or shut up,” 
jingling the coin in his own pockets to indi- 
cate that he was prepared to back all his 
assertions. 

The firm has over eighteen hundred agents, 
he told us, and in addition to painting it has 
facilities for distributing and posting bills in 
every city. ‘The cost of painting the name 
of any article containing not more than ten 
letters, each about eight inches long, is about 
one dollar, and small posters are designed, 
printed, distributed and hung in every city 
east of Omaha at a cost of about six cents 
each. Over three million “ gutter-snipes ” 
are distributed for one tobacco-manufactur- 
ing concern in a year, and a certain patent 
medicine was “ billed and painted ” in seven- 
teen different States one year for thirty thou- 
sand dollars. A “ gutter-snipe,” let us add, 
is a long, narrow bill usually pasted on the 
curb-stones of prominent streets. In all large 
places the bill-stickers’ privileges are valu- 
able, and there is a good deal of competition 
where any are to let. They consist of dead- 
walls, fences and boards, upon which one 
concern usually acquires by purchase the 
right of exhibiting their advertisements ; and 
as an example of the prices sometimes paid 
we may mention that, during the erection of 
a new building on Broadway, three thousand 
dollars were offered for the use of the boards 





a 
surrounding it. There are also “ windoy 
privileges,” of which theatrical managers 
avail themselves, exhibiting their pro- 
grammes and lithographs in the windows of 
the smaller stores and saloons, and rewarding 
the tradesmen for their permission with 
three or four gratuitous tickets a month 
while the season lasts. But the average 
bill-sticker does not limit his operations to 
the extent of the privileges which he has 
purchased ; he has a lawless instinct to put 
up one of his posters in every position where 
it can possibly attract attention, and through 
his lack of principle he sometimes becomes 
involved in dispute with the competitor upon 
whose space he has encroached. A bill. 
sticker’s war is chiefly damaging to the ad. 
vertisers whose posters are being distributed, 
as the combatants efface the bills of one 
another as fast as they are put upon the 
walls. The bill-sticker is also open to the 
charge of being a nuisance, from his habit 
of using his paste where it is obviously 
inappropriate ; but, charitably overlooking 
these proclivities, which are less the out- 
come of evil than of excessive zeal, he is an 
industrious, honest and sober person; and 
if in a bleak winter you should see him start- 
ing out at midnight on his round, with ladder, 
brushes and paste, to cover his boards with 
announcements that will be fresh in the 
morning, your antipathies would vanish. 

The craft is so numerous, prosperous and 
special in its nature that it has a newspaper 
wholly devoted to its interests—a curious 
publication, which is printed on one side 
with red ink and on the other side with 
blue ink, and which sometimes appears on 
yellow paper, the object being that of all 
bill-stickers’ endeavors—to excite interest and 
comment by its dress, if not by its contents. 
But the contents are unique and forcible. 
The column of editorial scraps is called 
“snipes,” after the gutter posters which we 
have mentioned, and a department of biog- 
raphy is devoted to the vicissitudes and 
successes of various “men of paste.” The 
style is as unrestrained and familiar as the 
conversation of a smoking-car filled with 
drummers. “Give ample credit to fair and 
square men,” says the editor to his corre- 
spondents, “and the interlopers and cheats, 
lash them unmercifully,”—which indicates 
a lofty interpretation of the functions of 
journalism. “To be successful in this voca- 
tion,” he says further on, in tribute to the 
bill-poster, “is a guarantee of ability that 
cannot be surpassed in any class of society 
or position in life. The bill-poster's 1s 4 
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a 
rough ex 
eccentric fellow. But for generous, genial, 
kindly traits of character, the bill-poster and 
sign-advertiser are proverbially noted.” He 
acknowledges a compliment to his paper 
thus: “ Thanks; the boys in all directions 
are shouting the same tune, and if we did 
not keep a very level head, our blushes 
would scorch our shirt-collars.” Announcing 
that a certain issue will be on red, green, 
blue and yellow paper—*“ We are open,” 
he writes, “for comment or ridicule. You 
ghostly white metropolitan dailies; all-pow- 
erful country weeklies; dry, stale and staid 
. old monthlies, we’ve got the cake! Chew 


us up, annihilate us—we can stand the blunt 


—twig?” 

Probably we have gone far enough with 
these choice extracts; the reader is mysti- 
fied by the “blunt—twig,” and we cannot 
enlighten him as to its meaning. Among 
the other contents is a catechism worth 


reproducing, however : 


“Q. What is advertising ? 

A. The art of a— curiosity. 

Q. What is curiosity 

A. A feeling of inquisitiveness, which nothing 
short of investigation or trial will satisfy. 

Q. What is the result of creating this feeling ? 

A. Prosperity and riches to the advertiser. 

Q. Who are the most inquisitive people in the 
world ? 

A. Americans. Therefore, if you would succeed 
in advertising, excite curiosity, and you will hit the 
mark every time.” 


Some of the advertisements are metrical, 


perience, and the actor is a bold, | and are worthy of Silas Wegg. 
| poetry for you: 





Here is 


“ Go forth in haste 
Witk bills and paste; 
Proclaim to all creation 


“ That men are wise 
Who advertise 
In this our generation.” 


“ Would you have your pasting done, 
Your bills put up quite natty ? 

Then do not fail to send the same 
Straightway to your friend Batty. 


“To post and paste in proper haste 
Such orders as you'll send him, 
’Tis his delight; he’ll do it right, 

You bet; now don’t forget =. 


“ He'll circulate your ads wide-spread, 
Through Mystic’s pleasant valley ; 
So call attention to your wares, 
That buyers soon may rally.” 


The name of the paper is elaborately de- 
signed on a landscape of town and country, 
but both town and country are almost invis- 
ible under examples of the bill-sticker’s and 
sign-painter’s “art.” The same advertise- 
ments that have appeared far and wide on 
rocks and fences are reproduced in minia- 
ture ; the pyramids are “ decorated ” with the 
legend of “ Fizzler’s Bitters” ; “ stove-polish” 
is inscribed around a mountain peak, and an 
extended arm in the clouds, with a paste- 
brush in hand—the symbol of the trade— 
is branded: “ A power in the land.” 





THE BOOK OF MORMON. 


From my earliest childhood there has 
been a tradition in my family that the Mor- 
mon Bible was taken from a manuscript 
written by my great-uncle, the Rev. Solomon 
Spaulding. Recently, while in Washington, 


D.C., I had the pleasure of meeting for the | 


first time Mrs. M. S. McKinstry, the only 
child of Mr. Spaulding, and received from 
her lips full confirmation of the story. Mrs. 
McKinstry is a remarkably intelligent and 
conscientious woman, of about seventy-five 
years of age. She has lived for fifty years 
in Monson, Massachusetts, and has a son, 
who is a well-known physician at Long 
Meadow, near Springfield, in the same State, 
and a son-in-law, Mr. Seaton, chief clerk in 
the Census Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


born at Ashford, Connecticut, in 





Soon after the first excitement on the sub- 


ject of Mormonism, Mr. Spaulding’s widow 


and daughter were interviewed by the re- 
porter of a Boston newspaper ; but the fol- 
lowing statement, taken on oath from Mrs. 
McKinstry, is the first full statement of the 
subject, and the only attempt ever made by 
Mr. Spaulding’s family to set this matter right. 

In order to give the statement its full 
force, it will be necessary to prelude it by 
a slight explanation of some facts bearing 
upon the subject. Solomon Spaulding was 
1761, 
graduated at Dartmouth College in iy 
studied divinity, preached a few years and 
then, from ill-health, gave up the ministry. 
He was a peculiar man, of fine education, 
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especially devoted to historical study, and 
with a great fondness for the writing of 
romances. In 1812, he resided in Con- 
neaut, Ashtabula county, Ohio. In the 
vicinity there are several earth-mounds, 
which excited his curiosity and fired his 
imagination. He was one of the earliest 
persons, if not the very first, in that part of 
the country to become interested in these 
curious monuments of a past civilization. 
He caused one of the mounds near his house 
to be explored, and discovered numerous | 
portions of skeletons ana other relics. 

This discovery suggested to him the sub- | 
ject for a new romance, which he called a | 
translation from some hieroglyphical writing | 
exhumed from the mound. ‘This romance 
purported to be a history of the peopling of 
America by the lost tribes of Israel, the tribes 
and their leaders having very singular names | 
—among them Mormon, Maroni, Lamenite, 
Nephi. The romance the author called 
“ Manuscript Found.” ‘This all occurred 
in 1812, when to write a book was a distinc- 
tion, and Mr. Spaulding read his manuscript | 
from time to time to a circle of admiring 
friends. He determined finally to publish it, 


and for that purpose carried it to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, to a printer by the name of 


Patterson. After keeping it awhile, Mr. 
Patterson returned it, declining to print it. 
There was, at this time, in this printing- 
office a young man named Sidney Rigdon, 
who twenty years later figured as a preacher 
among the Saints. 

In 1823, Joseph Smith,—a disreputable 
fellow who wandered about the country 
professing to discover gold and silver and lost 
articles by means of a “seer stone,”—gave 
out that he had been directed in a vision to 
a hill near Palmyra, New York, where he | 
discovered some gold plates curiously in- 
scribed. In 1825, he called upon Mr. ‘Thur- 
low Weed, who was the proprietor of a | 
newspaper in Rochester, New York, and | 
asked him to print a manuscript, as appears 
from the following statement, which has 
never before been given to the public : 


Mr. THURLOW WEED’s STATEMENT. 
New York, April 12th, 1880. 

In 1825, when I was publishing the “ Rochester | 
Telegraph,” a man introduced himself to me as Jo- 
seph Smith, of Palmyra, New York, whose object, he | 
said, was to get a book published. He then stated 
he had been guided by a vision to a spot he 
described, where, in a cavern, he found what he 
called a golden bible. It consisted of a tablet which | 
he placea in his hat, and from which he proceeded 
to read the first chapter of the Book of Mormon. 

I listened until I became weary of what seemed | 


| to me an incomprehensible jargon. 


ht , 
: “ee I then told him 
was only publishing a newspaper, and th 
would have to go to a book publisher, suggesting 
friend who was in that business. A few days afer. 
ward Smith called agaia, bringing a substantia] 
farmer with him named Harris. Smith renewed 
his request that I should print his book, adding that 


| it was a divine revelation, and would be accepted 
| and that he would be gar by the world as q 


ape 


Supposing that I had doubts as to his 

ing able to pay for the publishing, Mr. Harri: 
who was a convert, offered to be his security for pay. 
ment. Meantime, I had discovered that Smith was 
a shrewd, scheming fellow who passed his time at 
taverns and stores in Palmyra, without business, and 
apparently without visible means of support. He 
seemed about thirty years of age, was compactly 
built, about five feet eight inches in height, had reg. 
ular features, and would impress one favorably jn 
conversation. His book was afterward published in 
Palmyra. I knew the publisher, but cannot at this 
moment remember his name. The first Mormon 
newspaper was published at Canandaigua, New 
York, by a man named Phelps, who accompanied 
Smith as an apostle to Illinois, where the first Mor. 


| mon city, Nauvoo, was started. 


(Signed) THURLOW Weep. 

In 1830, the Mormon Bible was printed 
at Palmyra, New York, by E. B. Grandin. 
Two years later, the Mormon religion seemed 
to be gaining ground. A band of thirty 
were settled at Kirkland, Ohio. Later, these 
converts, with large accessions to their num- 
bers, went to Missouri, from which place 
they were expelled. They then crossed the 
river and made a settlement at Nauvoo, in 
Illinois. In 1845 they removed to Salt 
Lake, where their numbers have enor- 
mously increased. 

Joe Smith seems to have lacked the 
inventive genius common to religious fanat- 
ics. He followed the story of Mr. Spauld- 
ing with almost servile closeness. Mr. 
Spaulding’s book purported to bea transla- 
tion from some metal plates found in the 
earth-mound to which he had been guided 
by a vision. 

This was precisely Smith’s story. As the 
new-made prophet could scarcely lay claim, 
with any hope of credence, to sufficient 
learning to translate the hieroglyphical 
writing, he added to the original story 


| the Urim and Thummim,—the great spec- 


tacles which he professed to have found in 
a stone box, together with the golden plates, 
and by means of which he could decipher 
the mysterious characters. 

Smith had now become a prophet, and 
he proceeded forthwith to add his peculiar 
tenets in regard to marriage, etc., to the 


| original manuscript. 


. The statement of Mrs. McKinstry is as 
follows : 
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Mrs. MATILDA SPAULDING McKINstRY’s STATE- 
MENT REGARDING THE “ MANUSCRIPT FOUND”: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 3d, 1880. 

So much has been published that is erroneous con- 
cerning the “ Manuscript Found,” written by my 
father, the Rev. Solomon Spaulding, and its —— 
connection with the book called the Mormon ible, 
I have willingly consented to make the following 
statement re; hes it, repeating all that I remember 
personally of this manuscript, and all that is of im- 
portance which my mother related to me in connection 
with it, at the same time affirming that I am in toler- 
able health and vigor, and that my memory, in com- 
mon with elderly people, is clearer in regard to the 
events of my earlier years, rather than those of my 
maturer life. : . 

During the war of 1812, I was residing with my 
parents in a little town in Ohio called Conneaut. I 
was then in my sixth year. My father was in bus- 
iness there, and I remember his iron foundry and the 
men he had at work, but that he remained at home 
most of the time, and was reading and writing a 

eat deal. He frequently wrote little stories, which 
fe read tome. ‘There were some round mounds of 
earth near our house which greatly interested him, 
and he said a tree on the top of one of them was a 
thousand years old. He set some of his men to 
work digging into one of these mounds, and I vividly 
remember how excited he became when he heard 
that they had exhumed some human bones, portions 
of gigantic skeletons, and various relics. He talked 
with my mother of these discoveries in the mound, 
and was writing every day as the work progressed. 
Afterward he read the manuscript which I had seen 
him writing, to the neighbors, and to a clergyman, a 
friend of his who came to see him. Some of the 
names that he mentioned while reading to these peo- 
ple I have never forgotten. They are as fresh to me 
to-day as though I heard them yesterday. They were 
“ Mormon,” “ Maroni,” “ Lamenite,” “ Nephi.” 

We removed from Conneaut to Pittsburgh while I 
was still very young, but every circumstance of this 
removal is distinct in my memory. In that city my 
father had an intimate friend named Patterson, and I 
frequently visited Mr. Patterson’s library with him, 
and heard my father talk about books with him. In 
1816, my father died at Amity, Pennsylvania, and 
directly after his death my mother and myself went 
to visit at the residence of my mother’s brother, Wil- 
liam H. Sabine, at Onondaga Valley, Onondaga 
county, New York. Mr. Sabine was a lawyer of 
distinction and wealth, and greatly respected. We 
carried all our personal effects with us, and one of 
these was an old trunk, in which my mother had 
placed all my father’s writings which had been pre- 
served. I perfectly remember the appearance of this 
trunk, and of looking at its contents. There were 
sermons and other papers, and I saw a manuscript 
about an inch thick, closely written, tied with some 
of the stories my father had written for me, one of 
which he called“ The Frogs of Wyndham.” On the 
outside of this manuscript were written the words, 
“Manuscript Found.” f aid not read it, but looked 
through it and had it in my hands many times, and 
saw the names I had bend at Conneaut, when my 
father read it to his friends. I was about eleven 
years of age at this time. 

After we had been at my uncle’s for some time, 
my mother left me there and went to her father’s 
house at Pomfret, Connecticut, but did not take her 
furniture nor the old trunk of manuscripts with her. 
In 1820, she married Mr. Davison, of Hartwicks, a 

near Cooperstown, New York, and sent for 





the things she had left at Onondaga Valley, and I 
remember that the old trunk, with its contents, 
reached her in safety. In 1828, I was married to 
Dr. A. McKinstry, of Monson, Hampden county, 
Massachusetts, and went there to reside. Very soon 
after my mother joined me there, and was with me 
most of the time until her death, in 1844. We 
heard, not long after she came to live with me—I do 
not remember just how long,—something of Mor- 
monism, and the report that it had been taken from 
my father’s “ Manuscript Found ”’; and then came to 
us direct an account of the Mormon meeting at 
Conneaut, Ohio, and that, on one occasion when 
the Mormon Bible was read there in public, my 
father’s brother, John Spaulding, Mr. Lake, and 
many other persons who were present, at once rec- 
— its similarity to the “ Manuscript Found,” 
which they had heard read years before by my 
father in the same town. There was a great deal 
of talk and a great deal published at this time about 
Mormonism all over the country. I believe it was 
in 1834 that a man named Hurlburt came to my 
house at Monson to see my mother, who told us 
that he had been sent by a committee to procure the 
“ Manuscript Found,” written by the Reverend Solo- 
mon Spaulding, so as to compare it with the Mor- 
mon Bible. He presented a letter to my mother 
from my uncle, William H. Sabine, of Onondaga 
Valley, in which he requested her to loan this man- 
uscript to Hurlburt, as he (my uncle) was desirous 
“to uproot” (as he expressed it) “this Mormon 
fraud.” Hurlburt represented that he had been a 
convert to Mormonism, but had given it up, and 
through the “ Manuscript Found” wished to expose 
its wickedness. My mother was careful to have me 
with her in all the conversations she had with Hurl- 
burt, who spent a day at my house. She did not 
like his appearance and mistrusted his motives ; but, 
having great respect for her brother’s wishes and 
opinions, she reluctantly consented to his request. 

he old trunk, containing the desired “ Manuscript 
Found,” she had placed in the care of Mr. Jerome 
Clark, of Hartwicks, when she came to Monson, in- 
tending to send for it. On the repeated promise of 
Hurlburt to return the manuscript to us, she gave 
him a letter to Mr. Clark to open the trunk and de- 
liver it to him. We afterward heard that he did 
receive it from Mr. Clark at Hartwicks, but from 
that time we have never had it in our possession, 
and I have no present knowledge of its existence, 
Hurlburt never returning it or answering letters re- 
questing him todoso. Two years ago I heard he was 
still living in Ohio, and with my consent he was asked 
for the “ Manuscript Found.” He made no response, 
although we have evidence that he received the letter 
containing the request. So far I have stated facts within 
my own knowledge. My mother mentioned many 
other circumstances to me in connection with this sub- 
ject which are interesting, of my father’s literary tastes, 
is fine education and peculiar temperament. She 
stated to me that she had heard the manuscript alluded 
to read by my father, was familiar with its contents, 
and she deep y regretted that her husband, as she be- 
lieved, had innocently been the means of furnishing 
matter for a religious delusion. She said that my 
father loaned this “ Manuscript Found” to Mr. 
Patterson, of Pittsburgh, and that, when he returned 
it to my father, he said: “ Polish it up, finish it, 
and you will make money out of it.” My mother con- 
firmed my remembrances of my father’s fondness for 
history, and told me of his frequent conversations 
regarding a theory which he had of a prehistoric 
racé which had inhabited this continent, etc., all 
showing that his mind dwelt on this subject. The 
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“Manuscript Found,” she said, was a romance 
written in Biblical style, and that while she heard it 
read she had no especial admiration for it more than 
for other romances he wrote and read to her. We 
never, either of us, ever saw, or in any way com- 
municated with the Mormons, save Hurlburt, 
as above described, and while we had no per- 
sonal knowledge that the Mormon Bible was taken 
from the “ Manuscript Found,” there were many 
evidences to us that it was, and that Hurlburt and 
others at the time thought so. A convincing proof 
to us of this belief was that my uncle, William H. 
Sabine, had undoubtedly read the manuscript while 
it was in his house, and his faith that its production 
would show to the world that the Mormon Bible 
had been taken from it, or was the same with slight 
alterations. I have frequently answered questions 
which have been asked me by different persons regard- 
ing the “ Manuscript Found,” but until now have 
never made a statement at length for publication. 
(Signed) 1. S. MCKINSTRY. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 3d day of 
April, A. D. 1880, at the city of Washington, D. C. 
CHARLES WALTER, Notary Public. 


I wrote this statement at Mrs. McKinstry’s 
dictation, and was obliged to change it and 
copy it four times before she was satisfied, 
so anxious was she that no word nor expres- 
sion should occur in it to which she could 
not solemnly make oath. 

About forty years ago, affidavits were 
made by John Spaulding, the brother, and 
Mr. Lake, the partner of Mr. Solomon 
Spaulding, and afterward published, con- 
taining the statement that they had heard the 
author read his manuscript in 1812, and 
that there was a striking similarity between 
it and the Book of Mormon; but these affi- 
davits cannot now be found. 





a. 
There is no possible way ‘of finding oy 
what Hurlburt did with the manuscript which 
he carried away, since he has ignored the 
letter of application which was personally 
put into his hands. There was a report to 
the effect that he sold it to the Mormons for 
$300, and that they then destroyed it. 
The question remains: how did Smith 
become possessed of the “ Manuscript 
Found”? Rigdon, who was in Patterson's 
office while the manuscript was lying there 
had ample opportunity of copying it, and as 
he was afterward a prominent Mormon 
preacher and adviser of Smith, this is not 
improbable. Smith, however, could easily 
have possessed himself of the manuscript if 
he had fancied it suitable to his purposes, for 
it is understood that he was a servant on the 
farm, or teamster for Mr. Sabine, in whose 
house the package of manuscript lay exposed 
in an unlocked trunk for several years, At 
all events, it is evident that Smith had access 
to the manuscript, since both stories are 
alike,—the peculiar names occur nowhere 
else but in these two books,—and that Mr. 
Spaulding’s romance had been read by a 
number of people in 1812, whiie the Mor. 
mon Bibie was not published till 1830, and 
not heard of earlier than 1823. Out of the 
curious old romance of Solomon Spaulding, 
and the ridiculous “ seer-stone ” of Joseph 
Smith, has grown this monstrous Mormon 
State,*which presents a problem that the 
wisest politician has failed to solve, and whose 
outcome lies in the mystery of the future. 





SKETCH OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


[AT the dinner given by the American residents in Paris, on February 19th last, to General Lucius W. 
Fairchild, on the occasion of his quitting his post of Consul-General, at that city, for the office of Minister to 
the Court of Spain, Mr. Richard H. Dana responded to the toast respecting the diplomatic history of the 
United States. At our request, he has written out the notes prepared for this occasion.—Eb. S. M.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MY COUNTRYMEN AND 
CouNTRY-WOMEN: You have done well, Mr. 
President, in selecting as one of your subjects 
to-night the international relations of our 
country—not only because they form one of 
the noblest chapters of our history, but be- 
cause this place, Paris, was the birthplace of 
American diplomacy. Few probably con- 
sider how instantly, and with what zeal, those 
who had charge of our public affairs in the 
struggle for our independence betook them- 
selves to international relations. They saw 
that the cause of our independence hung 





upon a war of diplomacy on the continent 
of Europe, and not solely upon a contest 
with the weapons of war at home. Before 
we declared our independence, immediately 
after Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill, 
our Congress appointed a Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and a secret agent was sent 
out to France, who succeeded in sending 
home half a million of pounds sterling, with 
ammunition and clothing for our troops, on 
the credit of a government which could be 
hardly said to exist; for we had not even 
adopted any articles of confederation. Yet 
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this committee did a good deal of work, 
and had the management of all foreign corre- 
spondence, already voluminous and critical. 
Within two months of the Declaration of 
Independence, hoped-for treaties of com- 
merce and of alliance were drawn up at 
Philadelphia, and Benjamin Franklin was 
sent out at the head of our commission,— 
for commissioners we are obliged to call our 
agents, as our independence had been no- 
where acknowledged. Little could be ex- 
pected in Europe for a country which fought 
a year before committing itself to independ- 
ence, and two years more before establish- 
ing a form of confederate government ; yet, 
during all that time, with both the instinct 
and fact of unity determining everything, 
our Congress levied men, borrowed money, 
sent ministers, concluded treaties, and per- 
formed ‘most of the acts of a sovereign 
government; and the world, with the same 
kind of prescience, seemed to take us at our 
word, 

When the confederation was adopted, 
among the foremost of its provisions was the 
following : 


“The United States, in Congress assembled, shall 
have the sole and exclusive right and power of 
determining on peace and war, of sending and 
receiving embassadors, entering into treaties and 
alliances.” 


And when, in 1781, a “ Department of 
Foreign Affairs” was created, in place of 
the committee, the preamble to the report 
declared : 


“The extent and rising power of these United 
States entitle them to a place among the great po- 
tentates of Europe, while our political and commer- 
cal interests point out the propriety of cultivating 
with them a friendly correspondence and connection. 
That, to render such an intercourse advantageous, 
the necessity of a competent knowledge of interests, 
views, relations and systems of those potentates is 
obvious. Thata knowledge in its nature so compre- 
hensive is only to be acquired by a constant attention 
to the state of Europe, and an unremitted application 
tothe means of acquiring well-grounded information. 
That Congress are, moreover, called upon to main- 
tain, with our ministers at foreign courts, a regular 
correspondence, and to keep them fully informed of 
every circumstance and event which regards the 
public honor, interest and welfare. ereupon, 
resolved, that an office be forthwith established for 
the Department of Foreign Affairs.” 


From that time until the adoption of the 
Constitution, the post of head of that de- 
partment was held successively by Robert 
R. Livingston and John Jay. 

lam mentioning these things, my coun- 
tymen and country-women, to show you 
how the United States from the beginning 





met and dealt with its foreign relations. 
Poor and ill-equipped as we were, we filled 
every post abroad creditably to ourselves, 
and with an eye to the creditable appearance 
of our representatives. Dr. Franklin was 
at the head of the French Commission ; 
John Adams was added to it. John Jay 
was sent to Spain, Arthur Lee and William 
Lee to Vienna and Berlin, Francis Dana 
to Russia, Henry Laurens to Holland and 
Ralph Izard to Tuscany. However slight 
might be our chance of obtaining a treaty 
of commerce with a power having but one 
port, we must not let it escape us: it might, 
perhaps, at least give shelter to our cruisers 
and privateers. 

I have said that Congress meant our 
agents to present a creditable appearance. 
The report of the head of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs says: 


“ Dr. Franklin has a part of Mr. Chaumont’s house 
at Passy. He keeps a chariot and pair, and three or 
four servants, and gives a dinner occasionally to the 
Americans and others. Mr. Adams lives in lodg- 
ings, keeps a chariot ont oe and two men servants. 


Mr. Dana’s salary, even if he should assume a public 


character in Russia, where the value of money is so 
high, is very ample. Of Mr. Jay’s manner of living 
I have been able to give no account; but I should con- 
clude from the price of the necessaries of life in that 
part of Spain in which he lives, from the port, the 
court and the people maintain, and, above all, from its 
sitting in different parts of the kingdom, that to live 
in the same style with Dr. Franklin, his expenses 
must amount to nearly double of theirs.” 


Comparing the cost of living now in 
Europe, with what it was in 1780, Mr. Ly- 
man is justified in saying, in his history 
of our diplomacy: “The confederation 
generally paid their ministers better than is 
now done.” Among the documents sent to 
the ministers was an engraved design of the 
uniform to be worn by them at foreign 
courts when full-dress should be required. 

But these liberal preparations led at first 
to no results. No nation would acknowl- 
edge our independence ; not even France 
nor Spain would move. Tuscany, with her 
one sea-port, Leghorn, was in fear of Great 
Britain, and would make no treaty of any 
kind nor receive our minister, and Mr. Izard 
returned to Paris. As far as I recollect, the 
Lees could accomplish nothing in Austria nor 
Prussia—not even the prevention of the Hes- 
sian mercenaries. But whatever else failed, 
Franklin triumphed. His reputation as a 
philosopher put him very high in France, 
and his dress and manners made him a 
great favorite with those ladies of the court 
who were wearied with stars and ribbons, 
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with pomatum and perfume. Besides his 
receptions among men of letters, think of 
that hour when, amid the court beauties, 
the most beautiful out of three hundred 
was selected to place a crown of laurels on 
his head, and to implant two kisses upon 
his cheeks! Ah, Benjamin! Benjamin! I 
fear it was then thou feltest that thou hadst 
indeed drawn the electricity from heaven ! 

The cause of the colonies at the close of 
1777 Was at its lowest ebb. New York and 
Philadelphia had been taken; our army 
had been driven through the Jerseys into 
the interior of Pennsylvania and was dwin- 
dling away, and an expedition of the highest 
promise had been formed by Burgoyne, to 
march from Canada to join Clinton from 
New York, on the Hudson, and so separate 
New England, which furnished the most 
men and money ; and he seemed to be car- 
rying everything before him. The French 
were apologizing and explaining to England, 
and abandoning us. But the turn in the 
tide was tocome. Beaumarchais, in a state 
of agony and despair, in December, 1777, 
was at the house of Franklin, at Passy, 
when the intelligence was brought of the 
surrender of the army of Burgoyne. He 
set off instantly for the capital, but in such 
haste that he overthrew his carriage and 
dislocated his arm. But such news did not 
depend upon one man. It spread itself. 
The rapidity with which events followed 
was remarkable. In the same month in 
which the news was received, the American 
commissioners were informed that, after 
long and mature deliberation, His Christian 
Majesty had determined to acknowledge 
their country’s independence, and the com- 
missioners were invited to a formal confer- 
ence as diplomatic agents of an independent 
country; and a little more than a month 
after all the details of two treaties, one of 
commerce and one of alliance, had been 
agreed upon and were signed on the 6th 
of February, 1778. 

I have said, Mr. President, that Paris was 
the birthplace of American diplomacy. 
Am I not justified ? Our first commission 
was sent to Paris. Paris was made the 
head-quarters of our European diplomacy, 
with which all the more distant members 
held correspondence. The first diplomatic 
letter dispatched by an American agent from 
Europe was dated at Paris, January 17, 1777. 
After the recognition of our independence, 
the first minister ever sent from the United 
States was sent to Paris, and the first min- 
ister we ever received came from Paris. 





Te 
Our negotiations with Holland were mostly 
conducted at Paris, and it was at Paris tha 
a Swedish embassador, specially instructed 
to that purpose by his king, made a treaty 
with Dr. Franklin, in January, 1782, saying 
that Sweden was the first country in Europe 
which had volunteered to make a treaty 
with the United States, without request op 
our part, and that he hoped it would be 
remembered. The treaties of peace with 
England, the provisional treaty of 1782 and 
the final treaty of September 3d, 1783, were 
executed at Paris. And, lastly, it was at 
Paris that Dr. Franklin, in July, 178: 

" . . - é » 
affixed his signature to the celebrated treaty 
with Prussia of that year, the last public act 
of his life in Europe. 

But the war had again its vicissitudes. We 
lost more cities and some battles, the expec- 
tations from the French fleet were disap. 
pointed, and all this had its effect in Europe, 
Holland, sinking in naval importance and 
obliged to pass her commerce through the 
British Channel, was unwilling to give any 
cause of offense to England, though her 
feelings were favorable to us. William Lee, 
on his way back from Berlin, made at Frank- 
fort a treaty with the Dutch agent, in such 
a way that the Dutch Government need not 
acknowledge it, unless the treaty itself should 
be seen; and this did take place by a singu- 
lar accident. The treaty was hustled safely 
out of Europe and put on board a Congress 
packet, and got as far as the banks of New- 
foundland, when the packet was pursued 
and taken by the British frigate Vestal, 
Captain Keppel. The precious document 
was thrown overboard, but an enterpnsing 
sailor from the Vesta/ sprang after it and 
brought it aboard in safety, but little injured. 
It was dried and sent to the Foreign Office, 
and dispelled all misconception the British 
were under as to the real position of the 
Dutch. We sent Mr. Henry Laurens Min- 
ister to Holland, but he was captured on 
his way over and confined in the Tower 
nearly two years. But Mr. Adams, Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Dana succeeded in getting consid- 
erable loans from Holland, and, in 1782, 
Mr. Adams, after vexatious and annoying 
delays, succeeded in completing a treaty ol 
amity and commerce. With Russia we had 
no direct success, for the Empress had re- 
served for herself the office of mediator, and 
would not acknowledge our independence 
nor receive our minister. Yet Russia hung 
poised, a menacing avalanche that might 
at any time descend upon British trade 
and commerce in the Baltic and German 
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Ocean. But, if nothing else, we escaped a 
misfortune. In its zeal to obtain the co- 
operation 2f Russia, Congress had authorized 
Mr. Dana to accede to the armed neutrality 
of the North. This is the only instance in 
our history in which we have volunteered to 
become a party to European belligerent 
affairs, and had it taken effect it might have 
seriously altered the history of the United 
States. And, after the peace, Congress was 
very anxious lest some step of this kind had 
been taken. But, fortunately, the rigid 
neutrality of Catherine forbade all treaties, 
and the general peace that followed the 
treaty of Paris broke up the league of the 
armed neutrality. 

If my hearers, Mr. President, are willing 
to go with me farther, we will transfer the 
scene to the other continent, the home of 
most of us. The Constitution had been 
adopted less than four years, and was still 
an experiment as to which many were doubt- 
ful and some hostile; the Government was 
but little experienced, and Washington was 
without a navy, or even a naval department ; 
we had only a few troops employed on the 
Indian frontiers, with a very long coast and 
numerous bays and harbors to look after, 
when the ground-swell of the great war of the 
French Revolution broke upon our coast. 
Yielding to the necessity of obtaining the 
French aid in 1778, we had incorporated into 
the treaty of that year some provisions re- 
specting maritime warfare which were incon- 
sistent with neutrality and impartiality, in 
case France should be engaged in a war of 
that description. The republic had taken 
the place of the monarchy, and the envoy 
of the republic, M. Genét, a hot-headed 
man, relymg upon the sympathy’ of the 
Americans for his republic, and our grati- 
tude for the aid of France, as well as what 
he supposed would be a natural hatred on 
our part against England, had pushed the 
claims of the French Government for the 
exclusive use of our ports for all purposes 
of naval outfitting and prize tribunals, be- 
yond all endurance. And so little respect 
had he for our sparse and unarmed repub- 
lic that, when Washington remonstrated, he 
appealed from the President to the people. 
Great Britain objected to what had been 
done, and was still going on, and with 
reason. It was impossible to stop M. Genét, 
for he had in truth the sympathy of a 
considerable part of the American people, 
especially in the more southern sea-ports. 
A history of this famous struggle is too long 
and complex for me to hope to hold your 





attention to it. Let it be enough for me to 
say that our affairs were in the hands of 
three such men as Washington, Hamilton 
and Jefferson. On the 22d of April, 1793, 
Washington issued his renowned proclama- 
tion of neutrality, and on the 25th of May 
following, Mr. Jefferson, as Secretary of State, 
wrote his celebrated letter laying down the 
principles of maritime neutrality as regards 
both commerce and belligerency, in a man- 
ner which will move the admiration of the 
student of those subjects who has followed 
them through the subsequent eighty-seven 
years. The next week appeared Washing- 
ton’s dispatch to the British and French 
ministers. In that, he admitted to Great 
Britain the range he had been compelled by 
the treaty to allow to France; gave notice 
to France that from the date of the dispatch 
the articles of the treaty were terminated; 
declined to make compensation for what 
had preceded his proclamation, and made it 
understood that from that time the United 
States would hold itself answerable to do its 
utmost to preserve neutrality upon the prin- 
ciples laid down by these several documents. 
In a circular letter of August following, 
Washington gave directions of the most 
stringent character to the officers of the 
revenue and the customs, to prevent any 
acts in violation of neutrality ; and, imme- 
diately upon the assembling of Congress, 
Washington suggested legislation for the 
preservation of neutrality, and on the sth 
of June, 1794, we passed the first statute for 
that purpose, known in the history of the 
world. And these statutes and proclama- 
tions were put into execution, feeble as our 
Government was in military force by sea or 
by land. The militia of New York seized 
one French vessel and held it for a year, and 
a company of militia from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on a few minutes’ notice, marched a 
hundred miles to seize an armed vessel about 
tosail from the James River under French col- 
ors. Washington complained of the conduct 
of M. Genét, and the French Government 
recalled him, substituting a reasonable and 
acceptable person. Nor let it be forgotten 
that, in addition to all his other difficulties, 
Washington had to contend against Jacobin 
clubs and journals, which had started up 
through the country, and against a strong 
party which did not wish to see neutrality 
enforced, and scarcely recognized its obliga- 
tions. Let me conclude this part of what I 
have to say, by the assertion, I make with- 
out fear, that there is no part of the inter- 
nal administrative history of any country of 
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modern times which, under all the circum- 
stances, has done more honor to its ability 
and purposes than has the preservation of 
the neutrality of the United States under the 
administration of Washington. And, besides 
the acts done, we may take pride in remem- 
bering that the documents composed and 
issued by him and his cabinet are regarded 
as masterpieces by the scholars of jurispru- 
dence throughout Christendom. 

Nearly one generation after this, our neu- 
trality was put toa severe test by the wars, 
largely maritime, between Spain and Portu- 
gal and their South American provinces, 

‘which had declared their independence. As 
they had all adopted the republican form 
of government and were struggling against 
foreign powers which they had outgrown, 
the sympathy with them in the United 
States was very general, and cupidity was 
appealed to by the opportunities for Amer- 
ican privateering under the South American 
colors against a rich Spanish and Portu- 
guese commerce. Besides, our coast was 
very long, including our side of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and full of harbors and rivers in 
which those clipper schooners which did 
most of the privateering could be easily 
fitted out and dispatched. The case was 
not one of large steamers built in great sea- 
ports like New York or Boston, whose pur- 
pose and destination would be seen and 
known of all men. It must be acknowl- 
edged that the Spanish and Portuguese suf- 
fered greatly at our hands. From the port 
of Baltimore alone twenty-three vessels had 
sailed under the American flag, to bring up 
their armaments and crew and hoist their 
privateer colors as soon as they had passed 
the capes of Virginia. But we have some 
things to say in our favor. The republic 
had a complete judicial system extending 
over the whole country, with prosecuting 
officers in every State, and a neutrality stat- 
ute which had satisfied Great Britain and 
which we thought sufficient. The Portu- 
guese minister suggested additions to our 
neutrality act of a preventive character. 
We have not found that our own sugges- 
tions of improvement in statutes of that 
character have been well received, even by 
our nearest relations. President Monroe 
immediately suggested these additions to 
Congress. They were adopted at once, 
and in less than two months from the date 
of his letter of request, the Portuguese min- 
ister had occasion to express his satisfaction 
to the Secretary of State. We had pre- 
viously, at the request of the Spanish minis- 





ter, introduced into that statute a ney 
clause adding to the word “state,” wher. 
ever it occurred, the words “colony, dis. 
trict or people,” to quiet his apprehension 
that the South American republics, whose 
independence had not been acknowledged, 
might not be included by the courts unde 
the previous phrase. And, at the request of 
the Portuguese Government, we went be. 
yond our obligation and suppressed by q 
naval force semi-piratical establishments 3 
Amelia Island and Galveston, beyond our 
jurisdiction, which were preying upon her 
commerce. We prosecuted criminally both 
citizens and foreigners, made restitution of 
prizes brought into our courts, and with an 
admiralty court in every State, opened for 
complaints for any violation of the neutral. 
ity laws, the Government put itself in such 
a position that the Portuguese minister did 
not allege that the executive had failed of 
its duty, but, on the contrary, spoke of its 
** conscientious earnestness.” Still, the claims 
of her citizens for losses have not been met 
to her satisfaction. With Spain, a series of 
negotiations and balancing of claims must 
be considered as having settled all ques- 
tions arising out of those wars. 

I wish I had time to speak to you of our 
judicial system, and to remind you of its 
glories achieved upon the sea. ‘There is 
nowhere in the world a court having so 
great a jurisdiction and such enlarged 
functions as the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Among other things, it is 
our supreme court of admiralty and prize. 
During the period when these great ques- 
tions principally came up, we had Marshall 
and Story upon the bench, and Pinckney, 
Webster—I was going to mention other 
names scarcely less illustrious, but I must 
stop. We had a great bar, and the officers 
of the inferior courts of admiralty were men 
of high reputation. Look at any book on 
the international laws of war, and especially 
maritime war, published within this gener- 
ation, and your American hearts will beat 
high with pride as the long rolls of those 
now world-renowned decisions pass before 
you, and you see what honor and authonty 
are accorded by all nations to your judicial 
tribunals. 

But the South American wars of independ- 
dence did not cease without putting the 
diplomatic powers of the United States 
again to the test. The result of the con- 
gresses at Leybach and Verona was an alli- 
ance between Russia, Prussia, Austra and 
France, against all changes in the direction 
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of liberal institutions not made with the 
entire consent of the sovereign. In accord- 
ance with the spirit of this alliance, the 
movements for free constitutions in 1821, in 
Spain, Naples and Piedmont, were put 
down by armed intervention, and absolutism 
re-instated. And, in 1823, France invaded 
Spain, suppressed the constitutional govern- 
ment of the Cortes and restored absolutism 
in the person of Ferdinand VII. Immedi- 
ately there were signs, which could not be 
misread, that it was the purpose of those 
powers to assist Ferdinand in regaining his 
American possessions. Against this Eng- 
land stood alone,—England, the home of 
free principles—though sometimes perse- 
cuted—the birthplace of popular govern- 
ment, and, above all, the inventor of that 
political and judicial machinery which can 
only work in free air, and without which no 
declarations nor constitutions, whatever their 
language, furnish any real security. The 
popular feeling of England had been for 
war in defense of Spain, and it could hardly 
be controlled even on the question of the 
colonies ; but the odds were overwhelming. 
England sought to counteract the purposes 
of the alliance by diplomacy, and Mr. Can- 
ning was in the midst of his manly corre- 


spondence with Prince Polignac when the 
message of President Monroe, of December 


2d, 1823, was received in London. It was 
received not only with satisfaction, but with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Brougham said, in the 
House of Commons : : 


“The question with regard to Spanish America is 
now, I believe, disposed of, or nearly so; for an 
event has recently happened than which none has 
ever dispersed greater joy, gratitude and exultation 
over all the free men of Europe; that event, which 
I think is decisive, is the language held with — 
to Spanish America in the message of the President 
of the United States.” 


It was on that occasion that Sir James 
Mackintosh spoke of England and the 
United States as “the two great English 
commonwealths,” which he prayed might 
ever be united “in the cause of justice and 
liberty,” and “ whose attitude now cannot 
be contemplated without the utmost pleasure 
by every enlightened citizen of the earth.” 
And the question was settled, and without 
any further diplomacy. Those absolutist 
dynasties had no disposition to hazard a 
war with such a power, moral and material, 
as Great Britain and the United States 
would have presented, when united in the 





defense of independent constitutional gov- 
ernments. 

What more I might say in honor of the 
diplomacy of my country would be too near 
to our own times to be presented without 
fear of exciting sensibilities which it is just 
and generous to respect. If I were to point 
out the few cases which present themselves 
most strongly to my mind at this moment, 
I would refer to the management by Mr. 
Seward of the attempt of Napoleon III. to 
establish an empire of the Latin races in 
place of the Mexican republic, to his meet- 
ing the demand of Lord Palmerston in the 
matter of the Trent—a demand couched 
in terms which made it very difficult for 
the administration of a popular government 
not to resent, even after it had been shorn 
of its worst features by the intervention of 
the kindly spirits of Her Majesty and her 
admirable consort—acts for which their 
memories will always be cherished by 
American patriots, for they probably made 
it possible for us to extend the mantle of 
diplomacy over an embarrassing maritime 
occurrence. 

I will add to my list what is perhaps the 
shortest diplomatic letter on record,—that 
with which Mr. Adams closed his corre- 
spondence with Lord Russell respecting the 
rams building for the Confederates at Liv- 
erpool, in which he says: 


“It is superfluous for me to point out to your lord- 
ship that ¢his is war.” 


I know you all have in your thoughts 
what many will esteem the most honorable 
achievement of the diplomacy of this gen- 
eration; I mean the arbitration at Geneva. 
It was our latest act of marked diplomatic 
distinction, and may well form a close of 
this sketch of our diplomatic history. That, 
too, was not without its intimate connec- 
tions with Paris. Paris was, for much of 
the time, the head-quarters of the mem- 
bers of the tribunal and of the counsel of 
the respective countries; and it was here 
that a diplomatic arrangement was skill- 
fully made between the leading counsel on 
each side, and acceded to by the tribunal, 
without which it is probable that the arbi- 
tration could not have gone on. To carry 
through and close this international debate 
and adjudication, “the two English com- 
monwealths ” came together in that spirit 
of “unity, peace and concord” which the 
Litany invokes for all nations. 
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MARRYING TITLES. 


Ir is the subject of general remark that the 
majority of the marriages of American girls 
with foreigners are unhappy. This is suffi- 
ciently indicated in the newspapers, where, 
from time to time, is recorded the evidence 
of such domestic infelicity. There are nat- 
urally many instances of the kind which do 
not reach publicity, through a desire of those 
concerned to avoid the exposure of private 
misfortune and the common discussion of 
their domestic affairs. A natural inquiry 
arises as to the cause or causes of such 
unfortunate result, in response to which sev- 
eral reflections suggest themselves. 

In this case, the Englishman can hardly 


be regarded as a foreigner, for his mode of | 


life and thought approximate to our own, and 
his language is the same. Hence he must 
be regarded as exceptional. What brings 
him still nearer to the American in the mat- 
ter of marriage, is the absence of the dowry 
system which prevails in most of the other 
countries of Europe. 

The countries which chiefly furnish these 
titular distinctions to American aspirants are 
Germany, Italy and France, where, it is 
hardly necessary to say, the titles are not 
held in much esteem unless they represent 
talent, character or wealth ; not being in this 
respect as in England, where the title is 
usually backed by houses, lands, stocks, and 
social and political power.* 

There is in America, perhaps more than 
in any other country, a desire for some kind 
of distinction, which is another and charac- 
teristic form of the ambition of a young 
people. Indeed, the desire to be something 
better than their neighbors belongs, in greater 
or less degree, to all people. The ancestral 
lines which mark out the elect in old coun- 
tries are absent here, and the Americans are 
obliged to seek for superiority in the material 
they have at hand. To be wealthy is of 
course desirable ; but there are now so many 
who are wealthy that to be so does not con- 
fer the distinction it once did. Riches, being 
largely held in the hands of the vulgar as 
well as the refined, something else is found 





* A distinction which is, of course, due to the law 
of primogeniture in regard to titles and the cusiom 
of entail of property in England; whereas, on the 
Continent, while the property is dissipated by fre- 
= subdivision, the titles often belong alike to all 

e descendants.—Ep. S, M. 


| asked where the wicked were buried. 


| to the middle and lower classes. 





necessary. Men strive to be distinguished 
in the arts and sciences ; but as special gifts 
are requisite, comparatively few reach the 
coveted honors, and it never can be other. 
wise. The old question, Is he rich? js now 
supplemented with, What has he done? [f 
the man is neither rich nor talented, he 
must, under pain of social excommunication 
belong to a “good family.” 

The desire to be of good family is intense 
throughout the Union, and the man is ye 
to be found who admits that he belongs to 
a bad one. One thinks of the child, read. 
ing the records of tombstone virtues, who 
It is 
exhibited in the popular speech by F. F. V.’s, 
F. F. K.’s, and so on. The subject is so 
dwelt upon that a stranger might suppose 
that we were made up of Montmorencies 
and Howards. He finds, to his surprise, 
that more importance is attached to this 
feature in this democratic country than in 
an aristocratic one. This naturally arises 
from the insecurity of the position here, 
where no strong lines of demarkation sep- 
arate the ordinary from the distinguished 
people. Hence, every town, village and 
cross-roads is composed principally of “good 
families,” a notification thereof being com- 
municated to the stranger immediately on 
his arrival. This reaches a point that is 
grotesque in some States, where almost 
every shanty is pointed out as containing 
“ blue blood.” 

It has passed into a proverb that the Eng- 
lishman loves a lord; but he must be an 
English lord, with an ancestral scroll, and 
the Englishman who loves him most, belongs 
To see an 
obsequious tradesman of London, in his self- 
abasement before such a one, is a painful 
sight, which, so far, is foreign to American 
experience in these States. In the intel- 
lectual class of England, however, much 
less importance is attached to a title. Many 
Englishmen think Disraeli made a mistake 
in becoming the Earl of Beaconsfield, mean- 
ing that he has thereby lost political in- 
fluence. The same affirm that a good share 
of Pitt’s influence arose from remaining him- 
self a commoner, whilst distributing titles to 
others with a generous hand. There is an- 
other influence operating against the accept- 
ance of titles in this class, and that is the 
Englishman’s inbred distaste of novelty and 
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innovation, and his love of his identity in 
name, character and associations. 
This is still more the case with the intel- 
lectual class of France. Under the reign 
of Louis Philippe, when a distinguished per- 
son persisted in addressing Guizot and 
Thiers as barons, the former at length ob- 
served: “We are not barons, Thiers and I; if 
we wanted titles we would be at least dukes.” 
Italy has furnished the United States with 
a good many gentlemen of rank, who have 
put foot on the soil at the Battery, from the 
steerage. A number of them, in the pursuit 
of a livelihood in the country of their adop- 
tion, have shown a familiarity in the man- 
ipulation of the razor and the making of 
lather, which has led to some doubts in the 
minds of the young women with rank aspira- 
tions as to the authenticity of the names 
they bear, especially as there are enough of 
undoubted titles from whom to choose. 
The genuine and the spurious, however, are 
always alike in their poverty. The fortunes 
of Italy’s nobility appear to have been pur- 
sued with especial disaster. In Naples Isaw 
atailor who was a marquis, and a water- 
carrier who was a prince, and several gentle- 
men of the same race and caste have come 
within my observation in America in the 


pursuit of various callings, such as the vend- 
ing of fruits and nuts, and the playing of a 
hand-organ as an accompaniment to the 
performance ofa monkey. This is not noted 
as a reproach, but as an interesting fact in 
connection with the titled. They were sad- 
faced men, not disposed to make light of 


their misfortunes. As one turned the crank 
of the organ to the air of “ Lannigan’s 
Ball,” and the other turned the roasting 
chestnuts, the minds of both, probably, dwelt 
on the splendor of ancestral halls. There 
were tears in their voices as they spoke to 
each other, and no allusion was made to 
another life beneath Italian skies. Their 
lips uttered no title. The chestnut-roaster 
addressing the monkey-carrier as “my dear 
marquis ” would have produced a grotesque 
effect of which only an American humorist, 
or a French ¢/agueur, would have been 
capable. 

As has been intimated, the young woman 
who desires rank no longer encourages the 
interesting stranger who is introduced to 
metropolitan society through the Battery. 
A rude experience has taught her that, even 
when the noble foreigner comes in the cabin, 
it is well to wait for confirmatory testimony 
as to the name he bears before accepting 
his account of himself. 





Germany also furnishes America with a 
number of noblemen—as a rule, barons; 
but as almost every fourth man one meets 
in that land is a baron, the title is not so 
highly esteemed among the title-hunters of 
the United States as some others. Ger- 
many may be considered as the home of 
titles, for professional names are used in 
ordinary conversation as well as those 
created by royal patent. Not only is the 
doctor, the director and the lawyer spoken 
to with this prefix, but it is shared in by 
their wives, and is exacted by the rule3 of 
politeness. 

There are conditions under which mar- 
riages may be effected in a foreign land, 
with approximate chances of happiness, as 
in the native one. They involve a long 
residence in the country, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with its people and friendly rela- 
tions with some honest families. Familiarity 
with the language is naturally implied. The 
exercise of ordinary prudence under such 
circumstances is attended with the results 
following marriage at home. These con- 
ditions are hardly feasible to Americans, 
who are generally travelers, or at best so- 
journers of a year or two. Those who 
reside abroad longer are usually deprived 
of the prudent presence of the head of the 
family, who cannot absent himself from his 
business, whatever it may be, for an undue 
length of time. There are men, however, 
entertaining this singular idea of domestic 
life, who permit their families to dwell in 
foreign parts for years, they remaining at 
home to toil and supply them with money, 
from which separation, it is hardly necessary 
to add, estrangement and unhappiness fre- 
quently follow. 

To establish friendly relations with honest, 
decorous and esteemed families of, say, a 
country like France is exceedingly difficult 
for the foreigner, unless opened up with 
kindred ties, and these very few Americans 
possess. If the American girl does not 
encounter the nobleman on what is con- 
sidered, by a fiction of international 'aw, 
American soil—the floor of the legation— 
she meets him in one of the houses of 
the American colonists which keeps up a 
social connection therewith, and where a 
group of noblemen may always be found. 
Although such a colonist may have been 
residing ten years or more in the place, it 
is rarely that a French woman is seen in 
her house; of the sisters and mothers of 
these needy noblemen she knows nothing. 
The freedom and accessibility of such a 
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drawing-room are contrary to the customs 
of the country, and, if no other reason ex- 
isted, this would be sufficient to account 
for their absence. The nobleman in quest 
of money goes there rather for business 
than pleasure, in his continuous hunt after 
the American heiress. Indeed, this prac- 
tical way of looking on marriage is a feat- 
ure that extends through all classes of the 
French nation; and yet it is a fashion 
among French publicists to look upon the 
French as a people of sentiment and ideas, 
whilt they regard Americans as a positive, 
practical people, given over to the pursuit of 
the dollar to the exclusion of the gentle sen- 
timents of romance. For instance, that 
impractical leaning toward mysticism which 
conduces to vague, unsatisfactory results, in 
theology and spiritualism, is a trait of Amer- 
ican character which the Frenchman cannot 
comprehend, and, not comprehending, he 
attributes it to what he calls American hum- 
bug,—that is, something done with an ulte- 
rior motive of pocketing a gain. In all the 
affairs of material life, the French are really 
the most practical people in the world. 

The nobleman in quest of money to 
regild his blazon says in his defense that a 
title should be regarded in the same way as 


a valuable commodity ; it has a high market- 
value in America,—higher, perhaps, than in 
any other country,—and of this he proposes 
to take advantage ; the young woman wants 
his title and he wants her money, and the 


marriage becomes a fair exchange. The 
owner of the titular ornament of course 
holds it at its highest value, and garlands 
it with the traditions of his ancestors, from 
the founder of the family down to himself. 
This account often produces the same effect 
on the fair American listener which the 
story of Othello did on the gentle Desde- 
mona. What most probably contributes to 
the birth of this love, however, is the coro- 
net of a countess on cards, coupé-panels, 
plates, knives and forks, and all the para- 
phernalia of a household. 

This explanation or defense of the noble- 
man, from his point of view, may satisfy his 
conscience, but as much can hardly be said 
of the father of the young woman, reared 
in the midst of republican institutions, who 
pays down the money. With an equa- 
nimity surprising in one who has been 
taught from childhood that marriage should 
be based on affection, and affection only, 
the father sometimes enters into money 
stipulations, as if he were selling a horse or 
a bale of cotton. In thus disposing of his 





a, 
daughter, he has nothing to say in vindica. 
tion of the home principles in the midst of 
which he has been reared, and they go 
down before the first vigorous attack in , 
foreign land. The cause of this surrender 
is naturally to be found in a new-bom 
vanity. He is going to become the father 
of a countess. He would probably like to 
become a count, but, that being unfeasible, 
he contents himself with the second par: 
and it is this variance between profession 
and practice which often makes of the 
American father a fair target for ridicule, 

It is not the intention of the writer to be 
understood as saying that moral deficiep. 
cies are the traits of noblemen as a class, 
for there are probably as many good men 
among them in proportion to their number 
as in any other class, but these the young 
American woman seldom meets, for they 
are not the kind to haunt legations and the 
houses of Americans in quest of marriage 
settlements, making of it the business of 
their lives. 

Thus it is that the young stranger from the 
other side of the Atlantic is apt to meet 
only the worst of the titled people. Itisa 
rule in France that those who are of easiest 
access in social life are the least desirable 
as friends or acquaintances. Among these, 
the titled who are bankrupt in character and 
money press forward, at the possible chance 
of filling their purse by marriage with some 
stranger who knows nothing of them and 
their past. 

All this before the wedding; for the 
American father and mother and sisters of 
the bride expect, after that event, that the 
doors of the noble groom’s family will be 
thrown open to them, and that they wil 
enjoy intimacies before denied. This hope 
is dwelt and built upon by the expect 
ant republicans with an alacrity and joyous- 
ness sad to contemplate. Their future entry 
into the noble world is made known to 
friends on both sides of the Atlantic. Copies 
of the coat-of-arms of the husband thats 
to be are contained in most of their let- 
ters. A slight damper may be thrown over 
this expectant gladsomeness in the rigid per- 
sistency of the noble groom in drawing up 
each clause of the marriage contract, and in 
his insisting that the exact sum shall be paid 
down previous to the ceremony. They, 
however, soon recover from this passing 
chill, in view of the great results which are 
to follow the marriage. 

This ante-marriage draft on the fortune 
of the American family is not so much 
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minded by the women as by the father, who 
bably himself has made every cent he 

es, and knows, in consequence, the 
yalue of money. vert 

Generally, it then occurs to him, if it has 
not before, that he is paying a heavy sum 
for an unknown, unsubstantal thing which 
cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 
And yet he is obliged to recognize that it 
has 2 market value among his own fel- 
low-countrymen. The women-members of 
the household are in such a state of beatific 
hope, usually, that they would as soon think 
of haggling with St. Peter about the price 
of admission within the celestial gates as 
to challenge that demanded by the noble 
groom for opening unto them the portals 
of the new world to which it is his privilege 
to belong. 

After the marriage consummation, the 
American family are prepared to become 
the friends of the noble husband’s famiiy. 
Calls are exchanged, and politeness is 
shown to the transatlantic people—a 
politeness that is unexceptionable. The 
Americans wait for that expansion which 
usually precedes intimacy, and, as they 
wait, discover that the newly made countess 
is being gradually withdrawn from them, 
that she is surrounded, and that barriers are 
being erected between her and them. Ina 
word, the parents learn that they have 
served as a ladder to what they considered 
a higher social life. The relatives of the 
new husband have virtually said to him: 
“Your wife is now one of us, and we re- 
ceive her, but you have not married her rel- 
atives, and we draw the line there.” 

The young American woman, with the 
natural affection which belongs to her sex, 
may protest against this virtual separation 
from her parents, but is trained and amused 
in such a way that she, as a rule, grad- 
ually becomes accustomed to it. 

The separation does not take place at once, 
but the visits between mother and daughter 
become fewer and then at longer intervals, un- 
til finally the mother ceases to enter into the 
daily life of the daughter. And yet neither 
the father nor mother can find an act ora 
word in their brief intercourse with their 
daughter’s new relatives which they can 
term positively unfriendly or impolite. 
Everything, in appearance, is smooth and 
os and an objection is difficult to 


The American father chafes under this. 
He would rather receive some act of prov- 
ocation, give them a piece of his mind 

Vo. XX.—41. 
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and be done with it; but the provocation 
never comes, and at last he finds it incon- 
sistent with his dignity to hold any inter- 
course with people who keep him at such a 
distance, and he will have nothing more to 
do with them. The mother may still yearn 
for her daughter, but the aroused father will 
permit her to make no further visits to the 
daughter’s house ; then, only once in a long 
while, the countess comes to them, Thus 
is brought about what the husband and his 
family have desired. 

The following case, which will throw light 
on another side of this subject, came within 
the personal knowledge of the writer. The 
count, a good-looking fellow with a fair 
family name and no money, sought to 
remedy this deficiency by wooing a young 
American woman, and in a short time he 
won her affections—after he had ascertained 
that her father was rich. ‘The titular orna- 
ment on sleeve-buttons, handkerchiefs and 
note-paper, joined to an agreeable person, 
did their work speedily and effectively. 

The count whispered in her ear, between 
love’s murmurings, that he would be mod- 
erate in his demands on the paternal purse 
—enough in hand to repair the house of his 
ancestors, and ten thousand dollars a year. 
The infatuated young woman was not 
affrighted at the language of tenderness 
thus sandwiched with financial demands, 
But when he proposed to put on his black 
coat and white cravat, in accordance with 
the custom of his country, to talk over the 
matter with her father, it occurred to her 
that the latter, with his American notions, 
might discover some impropriety in the 
overtures of the man she loved, and she 
begged him to leave the matter in the hands 
of herself and mother. ‘This was “ irregu- 


lar,” but he submitted in deference to the 


wishes of his beloved. 

The ornaments appertaining to the title, 
set in sleeve-buttons and wearing apparel, 
had also produced their effect on the mother, 
and she was ready to do anything in her 
power, to enable her daughter to share the 
privilege of the count, in wearing and display- 
ing this Gallic wampum; but, knowing her 
husband as she did, she stood aghast at the 
conditions which her proposed son-in-law 
imposed, and that person was informed by 
the daughter that the terms were out of the 
question. 

Between love’s murmurings, the count 
knocked off the sum intended for the repair 
of the ancestral home, because he could not 
live without her. When the mother was in- 
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formed of this concession, she thought, even 
without that, the terms were still excessive, 
and he was made acquainted with her 
opinion. 

The count consulted with his sister and 
his cousins, and particularly with his uncle, 
who also was a count, the head of the family, 
and nearly as penniless as hisnephew. ‘The 
result of this conference was that, at the 
next interview with the young woman, inter- 
lined between the tender speeches, he softly 
confided to her that he would make it five 
thousand dollars a year,—only twenty-five 
thousand francs,—because he loved and 
could not possibly live without her. He 
gently whispered, as he told her that she 
was an angel, that this was his ultimatum— 
his uncle, sisters and cousins would not 
permit him to come down another dollar. 

When the mother was persuaded that the 
nobleman would not recede from this posi- 
tion, she communicated his proposition to 
her husband, an oil-striker, who had worked 
with his hands for a living, before he “struck 
oil.” It was received with an expletive which 
was too forcible to write, and coupled with the 
remark that he would never give one cent to 
the man who married his daughter, count 
or nocount. This stern resolution was made 
known by the weeping daughter to her noble 
swain, who kissed away her tears, swore he 
loved her more than ever-—but was obliged 
to adhere to the last figures he had named, 

With a view of further impressing the 
American family with the dignity and im- 

rtance of his title and connection, he 
invited them to make a visit with him to his 
uncle, who dwelt in the country, about two 
hours’ ride from Paris by rail. ‘The oil-striker 
refused the invitation, but the mother and 
daughter accepted. The head of the noble 
family burnished up everything for their re- 
ception. An additional servant was had up 
from the neighboring village, and put into a 
black coat to do general duty during the 
visit of the Americans. The old woman- 
cook did her best in the preparation of 
a déjetiner 2 la fourchette at twelve. The 


man-of-all-work had dusted down the old’ 


furniture and waxed the floors. The re- 
ast was flanked with two or three of the 
ast bottles of the old gentleman’s wine. 
He received the visitors with the suavity of 
the old school, exhibited to them the parch- 
ments of the family, showing the deeds and 
honors which had crowded thick and fast 
along the whole ancestral line, and when he 
had satisfied their hunger with appetizing 
food, and their thirst with toothsome Yquem, 








he brought them out in front of the qj 
house, by way of crowning his work, anj 
showed them the statue in bronze of th 
founder of the family. This, in a word, the 
language of his own countrymen, he ha 
reserved as the bouquet. 

Mother and daughter were more enam, 
ored than ever with nobility, and a system. 
atic suit was instituted by them to indy 
the oil-striker to make the marriage-settls, 
ment asked for; but he remained obdurate 
The twain averred that the nobleman wa 
not the mercenary person which the ancien 
striker of oil believed him to be, but wanted 
to be married because he loved ; Whereupon 
the old man proposed to submit the mat. 
monially inclined nobleman to a test, tg 
which the women reluctantly consented, 

In two or three days it came to the ear 
of the count that the oil-well belonging tp 
the father of his beloved, which heretofore 
had poured forth its oleaginous wealth in g 
continuous stream, had stopped, and the 
large stock of oil comprising the bulk of his 
fortune, held for a rise, had caught fire, and 
there was no insurance thereon. 

The count and the members of his family 
held a consultation, after being apprised of 
the double disaster, when it appeared to 
them that the path of duty was clear. In 
accordance with and in pursuance of this 
general conclusion, the love-smitten noble. 
man presented himself before the object of 
his adoration and told her that he had come 
to perform the saddest task which could pos 
sibly be imposed upon him—to relinquish 
all claim on the woman he loved. It “tor 
his heart” to do so, but a sense of duty 
impelled him to rise above all other consid- 
erations. Her father could give her no 
assistance ; he, himself, had no money ; and 
if he were to be united to her, the union 
would compel her to live a life of privation 
and misery. He, himself, might undergo 
the misfortunes which such a union offered; 
but he never could entertain the idea of ast- 
ing her to share them—he loved her too 
much for that. Even were he so far to for- 
get himself and what was due to her as 0 
ask her to share such a humble and miser- 
ble life, his family would never consent to it 
Saying which, the French A®neas, with 3 
face of anguish, bowed himself out, never 
to return, and left a pale American Dido on 
the sofa who refused to be comforted. _ 

The comment of the oil-striker was sig 
nificant. It was comprised in the question 
of, “ What did I tell you?” The result of 
the test, however, did not bring the daughter 
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———— 
to the same conclusion as her father, and it 
is an article of faith with her to this day that 
the count loved her, with a love unknown to 
inary men. 
= Leahe later, it was discovered by 
the count and his uncle that the well con- 
tinued to flow, and the stock of oil, held for 
arise, was unburned, except in lamps, after 
furnishing 2 handsome profit on the topmost 
wave of the rise. Another family confer- 
ence was held, when the path of duty again 
became clear, and in compliance therewith 
the young nobleman, at the earliest moment, 
presented himself at the residence of the 
oil-striker ; but, through the orders of that 
person, admittance was denied to him. 
Another instance is found of a French- 
man who met this demand in a way that is 
not new, but it was successful. Learning, 
soon after his arrival in America, that some 
of the young women were possessed of an 
intense desire to become countesses, he 


straightway called himself a count, which 





it is needless to say he had never done in 


TOPICS OF 


Life in Large and Small Towns 


Ir is said, by those who have good opportunities 
of judging, that fifty thousand strangers spent last 
winter in this city. Every hotel and every board- 
ing house was full. Of these fifty thousand, prob- 
ably more than half were permanent boarders for 
the winter, while the remainder were merchants, 
coming and going, on errands of business. The 
fact shows that New York is becoming more and 
more regarded as the great capital of the country, 
and is beginning to hold toward the country the 
same relation that London holds to Great Britain, 
and Paris to France. This latter fact means more 
than winter boarding: it means that New York is 
coming to be regarded as a desirable home for all 
who have money enough made to enable them to 
live at leisure. The Californian who has become 
rich has, in many instances, brought his family to 
New York, and bought his house on Fifth avenue. 
The country manufacturer, who has grown to be a 
nabob in his little village, domiciles himself on Mur- 
ray Hill, that his family may have a better chance 
at life than they get in the narrow village. 

What is true of the commercial capital of the 
country is also true, to a considerable extent, of the 
Political. Washington has grown to be a beautiful 
Gty, and nothing has more directly ministered to its 





growth than the gathering to it from far and near of 


“77 n’avait que jeler son 
mouchoir.” He selected a good-looking 
young woman with money, whom he 
married. She experienced the sensation of 
hearing herself called a countess, and of see- 
ing the appellation inscribed on her visiting- 
cards. He could not take her to his pro- 
vincial home in France, where he and his 
father were known as ameliorated peasants, 
but he took her to Paris, where she at pres- 


his own land. 


| ent resides under the pleasing fiction that 


she has become part of a noble and illustrious 
family. 

In conclusion, it must be owned that the 
evidence of conjugal unhappiness, however 
strong, will hardly deter the young American 
woman from striving to be a countess, if her 
head be once filled with the notion. Were 
it proved to her that, in nine cases out of 
ten, such unions are miserable, she would 
with a fatal facility believe hers to be the 
exceptional tenth, and unhesitatingly place 
upon her head the coronet destined in the 
end to become a crown of thorns, 


THE TIME, 


; wealthy and cultivated families, who have sought it 


as a residence and a resort. New York, the com- 
mercial capital, and Washington, the political, will, 
for many years, divide between them those families 
whom wealth, instead of binding to the place where 
its stores were acquired, has made migratory. 
Those who wish to hear the best operas and witness 
the best acting, and who desire to be where the best 
in art of all kinds is to be found, and especially 
those whose tastes are commercial, will come to 
New York; while those who are fond of politics, and 
the peculiar social life that reigns at a political cen- 
ter, will go to Washington; and it is hard to say 
which will have the better home. Few who have 
not kept themselves familiar with Washington can 
appreciate the long strides she has made, during the 
past few years, in population, and in all desirable 
conditions as a residence. Her climate, her lovely 
position, her possession of the national Government, 
the residence she gives to the high officials of the 
_nation and the representatives of other nations, 
conspire to make her one of the most attractive cities 
in America. 

But we do not undertake to represent the beauties 
and attractions of the two cities. They do not seem 
to need our help; but we would like to say a word 
about those conditions of life in small towns which 
make these changes of residence desirable. Inter- 
ested in New York, it is pleasant for us to see it 
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prospering and growing, but our interest in its 
growth does not blind us to the fact that it ought 
not to grow because life within it is more significant 
and fruitful than it is in the country. It seems to 
us a great mistake for a man to Jeave the region 
where he makes his money to spend it and his life 
in another. If the life he leaves is not significant to 
him, it is quite likely to be his fault more than that 
of any and all other men. For he has had the 
money more than others to enrich the character of 
the life around him ; and the possession of that money 
has placed upon him the burden of certain duties 
which he has left unperformed. Wealth acquired in 
any modest locality belongs there, by a certain 
right, for it cannot exist there for a moment without 
assuming certain very definite relations to the popu- 
lar needs and the public good. To take money 
away from where it has been made is to impoverish 
all the life of the community. It reduces its means 
of living and its possibilities of progress. It not 
only takes bread and clothing from the poor, but it 
reduces all its means of social improvement. 

The city of Cincinnati has recently held another 
musical festival, and won to herself the glory of sur- 
passing New York and Washington in musical cult- 
ure and the power of producing great musical 
works. It cannot be hard to see that the life of 
Cincinnati has been made so significant to its people 
that they can have no temptation, however rich they 
may be, to go to New York or Washington to live. 
A commercial town that can give up a week to 
music, and furnish all the money and the time nec- 
essary to produce a great musical triumph, has no 
call to go elsewhere to find a more interesting life 
than it secures at home. People are much more 
apt to go to Cincinnati to live than to go away from 
there, because it is an honor to live there, and to be 
associated with the generous life and development 
of the place. 

What we say of Cincinnati illustrates all that we 
have to say about the smaller towns and cities. 
Men of wealth who have sense enough to long for a 
better life than they can find in their little city or vil- 
lage are to blame for not making the life around them 
as good as they want it to be. There is not a city or 
a village in America that has not within itself—in its 
men and women and money—the means for doing 
some good, or noble, or interesting thing, that shall 
lift its life above the commonplace, and hold its own 
against all the attractions of metropolitan life. Where 
a man makes his money there he should make his 
home, and, as a rule, it will be mainly his fault and 
that of his family if he cannot spend his life there 
with profit and satisfaction. 


Personal Economies 


IN this country, we naturally go to New England, 
and, alas! to an earlier time, for examples of per- 
sonal economy and thrift. Almost any New- 
Englander can recall a country minister who, on 
his little yearly salary of three or four hundred 
dollars, managed, by the help of his wife, to live re- 
spectably and comfortably, educate a large family for 





ie 
self-support and social usefulness, and lay UP some. 
thing every year against the rainy day which comes 
in all men’s lives. We have wondered how it on 
done, but we know it was done, and that he died a 
last the possessor of a nice little property. Ney 
England has been noted for its hard soil and jg 
hard conditions generally, yet there is no other Spot 
on the face of the earth that contains so much human 
comfort to the square mile. Every man born op 
New England soil tries and expects to better his 
condition during his life, and he goes to work at the 
beginning with this end definitely in view, Thy 
rich men of New England are men who began their 
prosperity with humble savings. Whatever their 
income was, they did not use it all. Twenty-fiye 
or fifty dollars a year was considered quite worth 
saving and laying by. These small sums, placed a 
interest, accumulated slowly but surely, until the 
day came at last when it was capital, to be invested 
in business with larger profits. A fortune acquired 
in this way was cohesive, strong and permanent 
We are quite aware that something of grace and 
lovableness was lost in the habit of these smajj 
economies. Men grew small quite too often, and 
pinched and stingy, by the influence of the habit of 
penny savings. This has been brought agains 
New England as a reproach, but New England has 
replied, with truthfulness and pride, that no p ple 
of the country or of the world have been more be. 
nevolent than her own economical children. She 
points to the vast sums she has expended on Chr 
tian missions, and to the great public charities 
whose monuments crown her hill-tops, and shows 
that at the call of Christianity and humanity ber 
purse, filled with such painstaking and self-denial, 
flies open and empties itself to fill the measure of the 
public need. At any rate, we know that ther 
not a State in all the West that has not gone to New 
England for the money to build her towns 
railroads, and that if she has ever been laggardi 
her hospitalities, such as she has practiced 
have been at her own expense, and not at that of 
her creditors. New England is rich—and this, after 
all, is what we are trying to say—notwithstand 
hard soil and an inhospitable climate. Cir 
stances were against her from the beginning 
economy was what enabled her to conquer circum- 
stances, and to lift herself to the commanding posi- 
tion of wealth and influence which she holds to-day. 
The men who had an income of $300 a year, at the 
beginning lived on $200. The men who had a 
income of $500 lived on $300. Those whose ir 
come reached $1000 lived on half of that sum, and 
so on. They practiced self-denial. They had » 
great opportunities for making money, and knew 
that wealth could only come to them through saving 
money. The old farmer who, when asked what the 
secret of his wealth was, replied: “ When I gota 
cent I kep’ it,” told the whole story of New Eng- 
land thrift and comfort. Now, if we look around 
us here in the city of New York, we shall, in the 
light of this New England example, learn why "5 
that so many men and women drop into paupers@ 
with such fearful rapidity on the first stoppage of 
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income. We know very few men of fixed incomes 
who do not live up to the limit of these incomes, 
whatever it may happen to be. A man who this 


has a salary of $2000 uses it all, and when it 
goes up to $3000 or $4000 he uses it all in the 
same way. It seems to make no difference how 
much he receives—the style and cost of living ex- 

d immediately so as to absorb all that comes. 
Those who have no fixed income, and are engaged 
in trade, adopt the style of the prosperous men 
around them, and strain every effort to bring up 
their income to meet the requirements of that style. 
Every family, instead of endeavoring to see how 
small they can make their expenses, endeavor to see 
how large they can make them, or how large their 
income will permit them to be. The fixed purpose 
tosave something out of every year’s income, and 
so to graduate expenses that something shall be 
saved—the policy of rigid self-denial for the purpose 
of accumulating property, even though it be slowly, 
does not apparently exist in this community. So, 
when the bread-winner is disabled, or dies, his 
family drops into abject and utterly helpless poverty 
in a day, and all life is embittered thenceforward, 
simply because no self-denial had been practiced 
while the worker lived, or was able to work. The 
man of small or modest income looks around him 
and sees many who are rich and who are not obliged 
to think of every penny they spend. He regards 
himself as their social equal, and wonders why it 
should be necessary for him to be so pinched in his 
spendings and so plain in his surroundings. He 
does not consider how much, and exactly what, the 
wealth which moves his envy has cost. He may be 
sure that somewhere, at the foundation of all the 
wealth he sees, there was once a man who prac- 
ticed rigid self-denial, and studiously lived within his 
income, and saved money although his income was 
small. All fortunes have their foundations laid in 
economy. The man who holds the money to-day 
may have inherited it through the accident of birth, 
but it cost his father or his grandfather years—per- 
haps a life-time—of economy and self-denial. There 
is no royal road to wealth any more than there is to 
learning. It costs hard work, and the relinquish- 
ment of many pleasures, and most men may have 
it who will pay its price. If they are not willing to 
do this, why, they must not complain of their lot 
when their day of adversity comes; and they ought 
to have the grace to make themselves just as little 
of a nuisance as possible to those who have secured 
a competence and paid the honest price for it. 


year 


The Legitimate Novel. 


It is a curious fact that while the novel, as a form 
of literary art, is becoming every year more universal, 
it is hardening into a conventional form. What is a 
novel in its broadest definition? It is an invented 
history of human lives, brought into relations with 
each other, whose first office is to amuse. Some of 
these inventions have no end nor aim but amusement, 
and those which have other aims rely upon amuse- 
ment for effecting them. The novelist who has a 





lesson to teach, or a reform to forward, or a truth or 
principle to illustrate, does not hope to do it through 
his work, unless he can secure its reading through 
its power to amuse. Mr. Dallas, in his “Gay 
Science,” says that the first business of all art is to 
please, which, after all, is only our doctrine in other 
words. Any work of literary art, whether novel or 
poem, has no apology for existence, if it do not Lave 
the power to convey pleasure of some kind. 

Now, the fact that the novel has been seized upon 
the world over, for a great number of offices, shows 
how naturally it is adapted to a wide range of aims 
and ends in its construction. Political, moral, social 
and religious topics can be treated through the medi- 
um of invented stories, and they have been treated 
in this way with the most gratifying success. We 
have the political, the moral and the religious novel, 
and we have also the society novel, and it is only at 
a comparatively recent date that a set of critics have 
appeared who are inclined to rule out of tne category 
of legitimacy everything but the society novel. Even 
this must be a certain kind of society novel in order 
to meet their approval. It must always deal with the 
passion of love, as its ruling motive, and consist of 
the interplay of the relations between men and 
women. It must have absolutely no mission but 
that of amusement. In performing this mission it 
must be true to certain ideas of art that relate to the 
delineation of character, the development of plot, 
and the arrangement of dramatic situations and cli- 
maxes. If the rules are all complied with—if the 
love is properly made, and the characters are properly 
handled, and the novel is interesting,—the book is 
legitimate. If, however, the book is made to carry 
a burden—f it illustrates—no matter how powerfully 
—an important truth or principle in politics, economy, 
morals or religion, its legitimacy is vitiated, or posi- 
tively forfeited. 

Now, it is to protest against this ruling that we 
write this article. The dilettanti assuming author- 
ity in this matter should have no weight among 
earnest men and women, because they are not earnest 
themselves. They have no moral, religious, social 
or political purpose, and they are offended when they 
meet it in the writings of others. It is beyond their 
comprehension that a man should have any purpose 
in writing beyond the glorification of himself through 
his power to interest and amuse others. If he un- 
dertakes anything beyond this, then they pronounce 
him no true artist, and place his book outside of all 
consideration as a workof art. In the overwhelming 
popularity of such works as “Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
and “Nicholas Nickleby,” written with a humane 
or Christian purpose, these fellows cannot make 
their voices heard, but Mrs. Stowe has only to retire 
and Dickens to die, to bring them out of their holes 
in protest against all that does not accord with their 
petty notions of novel-writing. 

We claim for the novel the very broadest field, 
It may illustrate history, like the novels of Walter 
Scott, or philosophy, like those of George Eliot, or 
religion, like those of George MacDonald, or domestic 
and political economy, like those of the late Mrs. 
Sedgwick, or it may represent the weak or the ludi- 
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crous side of human nature and human society, like 
many of those of Dickens and Thackeray, or it may 
present the lighter social topics and types, like those 
of James and Howells, or it may revel in the ingenu- 
ities of intricate plots, like those of Collins and 
Reade—every novel and every sort of novel is legiti- 
mate if it be well written. It may rely upon plot for 
its interest, or upon the delineation of character, or 
upon its wit or its philosophy, or upon its dramatic 
Situations, and it may carry any burden which its 
writer may choose to place upon its shoulders, and 
it shall never forfeit its claim to legitimacy with us. 
The man who denies to art any kind of service to 
humanity which it can perform is either a fool or a 
trifler. Things have come to a sad pass when any 
form of art is to be set aside because a bourd of self- 
constituted arbiters cannot produce it, or do not sym- 
pathize with its purpose. There is more freshness 
and interest in “ The Grandissimes ” of Mr. Cable, 
with its reproduction of the old Creole life of New 
Orleans, and its revival of early Louisiana history, 
than in all the novels these dilettanti have written 
in the last ten years. It is unmistakable that the 





tendency of modern criticism upon novels has been 
to make them petty and trifling to a nauseating 
degree. It is a lamentable consideration that the 
swing of a petticoat, or the turn of an ankle, or the 
vapid utterance of a dandy, or even the delineation 
of a harlot and a harlot’s disgusting life, shal] be 
counted quite legitimate material for a novel, when 
the great questions which concern the life and pros. 
perity of the soul and the state are held in dishonor, 
and forbidden to the novelist as material of art. 

It is all a part and parcel of the heresy that art js 
a master and not a minister—an end and not a means. 
The men who maintain it have a personal interest in 
maintaining it. Any art or form of art, that does 
not end in itself or in themselves is one of which 
they are consciously incapable, or one with which 
they cannot sympathize. So they comfort themselves 
by calling it illegitimate ; and as they are either in q 
majority or in high or fashionable places, the public 
are misled by them, so far as the public think at all 
on the subject. It is a doctrine of literary pretend. 
ers and practical triflers, and the public may prop. 
erly be warned to give it no heed whatever. 
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Letters to Young Mothers. Second Series.—III. 


THE QUESTION OF ORDER AND SUNDAY, 


Now a word as to the disorder and dirt these 
amusements make. 

Have you not a room, that you can devote to the 
children and their playthings? Not some dark 
and dismal corner, good for nothing else, but warm 
and light, and not too far away from you. Sucha 
room needs some furniture, too. An empty room is 
as desolate and uninviting for them as for you. An 
old lounge, not too good to be climbed all over and 
made into a coach or railroad train, a large table for 
the pasting and painting and drawing, with chairs of 
the right height for them to sit comfortably at it, an 
old book-case for the boys’ “collections,” an old 
bureau or trunk for the doll’s clothes, will make it a 
child’s paradise. Every article of furniture will have 
a dozen different uses. The girls will curtain off the 
corners with sheets or mosquito nettings for their 
separate houses, and will display much taste and 
ingenuity in arranging their dolls and furniture. 
The boys can fit up their side with their work-bench 
and tools, and make ships and shavings without 
disturbing anybody. If the room has a large closet 
with shelves and drawers, so much the better. It 
will sometimes be—as a forcible old lady said once 
of a similar place—“*a perfect old glory-hole.” 
There wili be dolls in various kinds of undress 
uniform all over the floor. The large wooden box 
you have covered with carpet for the playthings 
will hold all sorts of toys in all stages of demolition. 
If a child wants to find one, he tips the box over, 
empties them all on the floor, then runs away and 
leaves mamma to pick them up, if she will. But she 





mustn’t—for here is just the place to teach the 
children ow to be neat and orderly; a larger dow 
than we are apt to think, sometimes. Habits of 
neatness and order are something to be learned as 
well as Latin grammar, and for most people they are 
quite as difficult. The children will enjoy their 
play-place much better if their playthings are where 
they can find them. They will not play long ina 
room in hopeless disorder, though they will do their 
best to get it so. 

I am inclined to think that one cause of our ill- 
success in teaching our children to be orderly is often 
that they really do not know where different articles 
belong; perhaps they do not delong anywhere. 
Ought we to blame a child, when his playthings are 
kept in a closet at the end of a long, dark passage- 
way, if he dreads to put them up, and runs off when 
he can, leaving you to“ pick up” after him? 

It will be a good deal easier for you to do all this 
yourself than to teach him todo it. It will be much 
more convenient for you to clear away blocks 
stand over him and patiently direct his unwiling 
efforts and firmly insist that no other play 
begun till these things are put in their places; but 
mothers must not ask what is the easiest way, but 
what is the best. 

Of course, even if they have the responsibility of 
keeping their play-place in order, you will have to 
exercise considerable supervision. 
utes of your practiced hand, when you are making 
your morning rounds, will straighten out a good 
many matters. The children can spend an hour or 
two occasionally on a rainy day, under your direc- 
tion, playing “clean house.” Just think what 
“eternal vigilance” our houses demand of ws, a 
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be charitable toward the children’s short-comings in | 


their domains. ie 

Other people's children, visitors, not so carefully 
trained as yours, perhaps, will sometimes bring dis- 
may and disorder. I knew a mother who was much 
annoyed by her child-visitors, who would scatter 
everything over the floor till the instant of depart- 


ure arrived, then leave the poor little host, tired and 
fushed, to do the “clearing up,” which, of course, 
y stupid after the fun was all over and the 


seemed ver 
company gone. She told her boy when he went 
visiting that he might stay five minutes, after the 
time set for coming home, to help his little play- 
mates put their things away. Whether the other 
mothers took the hint and gave their children similar 
directions, I have never heard. 

But perhaps you cannot set apart and warm a 
room expressly for the children. Or even if you 
could, the children may be too young and timid to 
be happy away from you. There is no place quite 
like mamma’s room, after all. In such cases, a 
“children’s corner,” like the one described in my first 
letter, and under such restrictions, would satisfy some 
of the needs of the younger children. For their 
other plays you must provide other places. For 
instance, give up one of the lower shelves of your 
library book-case for their picture and story books. 
Let the girls have a hall-chamber for their dolls’ 
houses, where boys are not allowed except in slip- 
pers and “on good behavior.” Give the boys a 
corner in the wood-shed or attic, for their bench and 
tools, and you will be able to solve more or less 
satisfactorily the problem of where to keep the 
children’s things. 

I know a household where the boys’ turning-lathe 
and jig-saw occupies a corner of the back-parlor, 
opposite the piano. A large square of oil-cloth pro- 
tects the carpet and defines the boundaries, but 
there the boys make chess-men and chips, wall- 
pockets and saw-dust, right “in the midst of things.” 
Not every mother could or would give up her back- 
parlor, but many mothers would be willing to set up 
a jig-saw in every corner of the house if it would 
insure her boys growing up into such fine, manly 
fellows, such a help and comfort, as this mother’s 
sons are to her. 

Another very important thing, and one too often 
forgotten, is to teach the children to respect each 
other's property. Let each child have his or her 
shelf or drawer for his most precious possessions, and 
allow no one else to molest it. Give the older 
children the high shelves, out of the reach of the 
younger ones, for their treasures. It is not a small 
matter to come home from school and find that 
something very precious has been ruined beyond 
repair, and to be carelessly told in excuse, “ Oh, the 
baby got it.” I fear we do not always appreciate 
how much suffering the havoc of the “ baby ” causes 
the older ones. And see that you respect their 
rights, too. It may be nothing but a ragged bit 
of lace, or a string tied to a button, which you are 
Sweeping into the dust-pan, but if you are as well 
acquainted with your children’s pastimes as you 
ought to be, you will recognize dolly’s best lace col. 





lar or a part of Ned’s “ machinery.” It is only in 
your eyes a stray picture from an old SCRIBNER, or 
perhaps a cast-off blank-book which you are throw- 
ing into the fire, but it is the frontispiece for Jane’s 
scrap-book, or Mary’s diary, precious to her soul. 
It takes only a minute to rescue these trifles and put 
them in their places, and that minute is well and 
wisely spent; for in it you have shown your sympa- 
thy with your children’s pleasures and given them a 
practical lesson on the rights of property. 

Amusements of some kind children must and will 
have. It depends upon you whether they have them 
under your eye and with your cordial co-operation, 
or whether, repressed and chidden at home, they 
steal slyly away to other and quieter, but perhaps 
disreputable sports. To forbid children doing every- 
thing they like is not training them. Children who 
are constantly hushed and repressed, so far from be- 
ing trained, grow up spiritless and subdued, or sullen 
and defiant. Even moise, trying as itis to us,is a 
necessary part of a child’s life, just as is his con- 
stant restless activity. To play “ bear” or “blind 
man’s buff” without the noise is, as Kingsley says 
of something else, “like playing ‘Hamlet’ with 
the part of Hamlet left out, and the ghost and 
queen into the bargain.” It is not always, or even 
usually, the quietest children who are the most 
trusty. Said a lady of much experience in a boys’ 
boarding-school, “I often think that these noisy 
fellows, who ‘slam and bang’ around their rooms 
and wear out the carpets and nick the crockery, are 
not half as apt to have vicious habits as these quiet, 
sly fellows who always move about as if they had 
rubbers on.” 

Now as to the question, what to do on Sunday 
with the little ones who are too young to read. It 
is true that if the mother spends all her spare time 
reading and talking to them, Sunday is anything but 
a day of rest to her, and the children are apt to get 
nervous and restless, and by night are “ too cross 
for anything.” But we recognize that the day must 
be made different from others. It ought to be the 
pleasantest and sunniest of the whole week. I 
know of one family in which the custom was 
adopted of giving some trifling present on Sunday 
morning at the breakfast-table. It was often noth- 
ing more than an orange or a bunch of white 
grapes or a paper doll, but, slight as it was, it 
marked the day and made it one to be pleasantly 
anticipated. The experiment has been tried of 
having Sunday toys, or a book of Sunday pictures, 
not to be brought out except on that day. Noisy 
plays should be forbidden—the croquet set and the 
carts should be put away. If the little girls have 
their dolls, they are not to make dresses for them, 
but only to take care of them, just as mamma takes 
care of the baby on Sunday. It is carefully explained 
to the little ones that when they get old enough to 
read they will be “too big” to play on Sunday. 
All this sets apart the day as one of quict enjoyment, 
and prepares them to understand real Sabbath- 
keeping when they grow up. Happy that family 
where the father, perhaps too busy through the week 
to get much acquainted with his children, takes an 








hour or two of the precious Sunday-time to talk or 
read to them. We hear a great deal of the value of 
the mother’s influence—the father’s ought to be just 
as valuable. The children need the invigorating 
influence of another mind, fresh from a new sphere | 
of thought and action. Papa’s stories are different 
from mamma’s, and so refresh the children. While 
the weary mother steals away, out of all the chil- | 
dren’s chatter and confusion (so necessary and yet so 

wearisome when you hear it all the time) for a 

precious quiet hour or two all by herself, she has the | 
inexpressible comfort of feeling that the children are | 
not left to hear the gossip of servants, but are being 
taught in some things even better than she could do 
it. Our younger children are sometimes too much | 
left to feminine influence. The servants and their 
day and Sunday-school teachers are almost always 
women; good and faithful ones they may be, but the 
children need the masculine element of strength and 
enterprise to supplement the feminine teachings of ! 
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| docility and gentleness. One balances and com, 


pletes the other. The girls ought to be stimulate 
and strengthened in character by contact with thei, 


| father’s mind; the boys should learn from his ¢. 


ample what true manliness is. They see sham 


| manliness enough every week-day among their 


school-fellows. To our busy business and working 
men, Sunday is the only time they have to really 
reach their children. The fact that papa is to be » 
home all day ought to be the very biggest and bes 
treat of the whole happy Sunday-time. I heard ; 
four-year-old “tot” say, last night, in the midst of 


| the bed-time frolic: “Oh, isn’t it most time for 
| Thunday to come again? I think Thunday is the 


bethtest of all.” 

Do not be troubled. Children can be taught to 
be orderly without becoming precise little rigs, 
and they can have jolly good times without being 
riotous. 

Mary Bake. 
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Taylor's “Critical Essays and Literary Notes."’* 


BAYARD TAYLOR was by nature an optimist. It 
gave him pleasure to praise and he was always loth 
to condemn. His indomitable optimism asserts it- 
self especially in his ‘* Prince Deukalion,” and also, 
though less directly, in his prose writings ; it formed, 
as it were, a rose-colored medium which imparted 
a tinge of beauty to whatever object he might hap- 
pen to gaze upon. As a critic, it disposed him 
to err on the side of leniency, rather than that 
of severity, and the present volume, containing 
many of his scattered contributions to newspapers 
and magazines, gives evidence of a tolerance in 
gesthetic matters and a moderation and catholicity 
of judgment which would of themselves suffice to 
raise him above the herd of modern critics. In 
addition to this, his scholarship (which was extensive 
rather than profound) always stood him in good 
stead, and enabled him to draw his illustrations and 
comparisons from a wider field of knowledge than 
was at the command of any of his colleagues in crit- 
ical journalism; hence the broad and liberal spirit 
which animates all his writings, their fresh and 
wholesome tone and their freedom from literary 
cant. 

In the present series of essays, which, belonging 
to different periods of the author’s life, are neces- 
sarily of varying quality and merit, Bayard Taylor 
unconsciously gives the reader occasion to admire 
the intellectual equipment of his mind. In his 
review of Tennyson’s literary activity, which could 
have been written by no one but a poet, he traces 
with minute critical acumen the laureate’s slow and 
gradual growth, emphasizes his complete surrender 
to his art, and shows how he has pressed every form 








* Critical Essays and Literary Notes. By Bayard Taylor. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1880. wee ’ 


| of knowledge into the service of poetry. We are 


not surprised to find that he has no sympathy with 
Tennyson’s over-conscientious realism, that he ob- 
jects to Lilia’s ‘‘silken-sandaled foot” in “The 
Princess,” and is positively shocked at the elabora 
tion of unessential details in “ Audley Court.” He 
would rather remain in ignorance as to the pattern 
of the napkin and the ingredients of the pasty, and 
“the flask of cider, * * * prime which I knew” 
impresses him as being almost ludicrous. On the 
other hand, he has a very sensitive appreciation of 
Tennyson’s rhythmical gift, and analyzes strikingly 
the subtly interchanging effects of sound and sense 
in his finest lyrics. He holds that the laureate has 
yielded a little too often to what might be styled the 
musical temptation, that, although a vigorous thinker, 
he has unduly subordinated the thought to the har- 
mony of his verse, and is thus indirectly responsible 
for the inane but musical jingle which his many 
imitators annually present to us under the title of 
poetry. It is, however, especially in tracing the 
intellectual ancestry of the Tennysonian poems that 
Bayard Taylor incidentally reveals the fineness of his 
own insight, as well as his wide acquaintance with 
the literatures of many lands. Even so volatilea 
thing as a rhythm or a musical cadence he is able 
to pursue to what was probably its source or its 
first suggestion, and few will question the correctness 
of the conjecture which derives the melody of Ten- 
nyson’s “ Brook” from Burns’s “ Hallow-e’en,” while 
perhaps (as Taylor himself hints) the connection 
between the lullaby in “The Princess” and the 
Corsican cradle-song quoted by Gregorovius is more 
than problematic. Another parallelism which is 
still more striking is to be found between “The 
Miller’s Daughter ” and a song by the Danish poet 
Christian Winther, in which the lover’s three desires, 
to be a jewel in his mistress’s ear, the girdle around 
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her waist and the necklace about her throat, all 

occur ; and if Taylor did not cite this instance, it was 
bly because he was aware that these conceits 


are as old as love itself and are to be found in the 


Minnesingers and in the ballads of several nations. 
In summing up his impressions of Tennyson and 
defining his position among English poets, Taylor 
uses the following imaginative comparison : 


« When he reaches a high level, he does not hang 
on moveless wings, like a Theban eagle, but keeps 
his place by a rapid succession of strokes. Yet, 
whatever he may lack of that ‘supreme dominion’ 
which belongs only to the masters of song, his life 
has been an effort to conquer and to possess it.” 


The essays treating of German subjects, which 
occupy about one-third of the volume, are chiefly 
made up of personal reminiscences interspersed 
with literary studies and criticisms. In the latter we 
are inclined to question some of the conclusions at 
which the author has arrived, believing that in his 
estimate of poets like Hebel and Riickert he has 
accepted a little too readily the uncritical verdict of 
their compatriots. There can be no doubt that 
Riickert was an excellent Oriental scholar and a 
rhythmical artist of surprising dexterity and skill, but 
with his monstrous productivity (he wrote some- 
times more than 400 poems a year) it was but 
natural that his thought should in time become thin 
and diluted. His “ Sonnets in Armor ” impress any 
one who reads them for their literary worth as mere 
rhymed patriotism, and his “ Wisdom of the Brah- 
min” is a vast desert of sententious maxims and 
aphorisms, in whose arid waste are scattered at wide 
intervals little green oases of poetry. Bayard Tay- 
lor, who made the acquaintance of Riickert in his 
old age and was greatly delighted with his gentle 
and yet imposing personality, naturally dwells on the 
indisputable excellence of his versification, his won- 
derful command of the tuneful resources of his 
mother tongue and his great accomplishments as 
an Orientalist, but he passes very lightly over his 
evident deficiencies, and manages thereby to give 
the impression of a much greater man than Riick- 
ert in reality was. Whether the translations (all 
extremely cleverly done) of Hebel’s Alemannic 
dialect poems quite sustain Bayard Taylor’s high 
estimate of his poetic gift, we leave to the decision of 
our readers. And yet there is so much positive 
knowledge to be gained from these very essays 
which we have ventured to criticise, and they con- 
vey both directly and by inference so much valuable 
information concerning the authors with which they 
deal, and concerning the modes of thought and life 
in the Fatherland, that no one who is interested in 
modern German literature can afford to ignore 
them. 

The most valuable portion of the book is perhaps 
the two chapters on Weimar, in which the author 
sketches in 2 vivid and entertaining manner the 
still surviving members of the circle of which Goethe 
was once the center. Bayard Taylor, being a 
welcome guest in all the old families of Weimar 
and having discovered an inexhaustible mine of 





anecdote in the venerable Alwine Frommann, had 
the most favorable opportunities for collecting all 
the facts and documents which (as he devoutly be- 
lieved) were in time to compel the world to revise 
its judgment concerning him whom many believe to 
be the greatest of modern poets. There are, as yet, 
unpublished diaries and many other important papers 
in the possession of Goethe’s grandsons, who, for 
reasons of their own, stubbornly refuse to admit the 
public into their grandfather's confidence. They 
were, however, comparatively gracious to Bayard 
Taylor, gave him full liberty to inspect the house, 
and accorded him other exceptional favors. More 
valuable, however, in view of Taylor’s special object 
in coming to Weimar, were the personal reminis- 
cences of the artist Preller, and the Frommann 
family in Jena, of which Minna Herzlieb was once an 
adopted member. The vast amount of gossip, Tay- 
lor argues, which has accumulated concerning 
Goethe has been too credulously and indiscrimi- 
nately accepted by his biographers, who were them- 
selves incapable of comprehending a mind of such 
Titanic structure. The small and distorted anec- 
dotes, circulated chiefly by his enemies, were magni- 
fied and elaborated, instead of being guardedly 
accepted or rejected, allowance having been made 
for the temper of the original narrator and the 
myth-making propensity of communities in which a 
great man has lived. Bayard Taylor agrees with 
Hermann Grimm (whose admirable “ Lectures on 
Goethe ” had not appeared at the time when these 
essays were first printed) in his essential estimate 
of Goethe’s moral character, and having received 
the true version of the Minna Herzlieb episode from 
the girl’s surviving relatives, he very naturally con- 
cludes that there are many other incidents in 
Goethe’s life that have been as persistently mis- 
represented. Lewes’s “Life” was, in Taylor’s 
opinion, not a biography, but an elaborate apology, 
written by a man who was clever but had no real 
sympathy with the spirit of the master’s life. 

It is very evident to any one who reads these 
essays attentively that the author was holding back 
his most important facts regarding Goethe, fearing to 
commit himself before he could properly fortify his 
position and give full sway to his mind, as he was 
yet hoping to do in his projected biography of his 
hero. But, as this work must forever remain un- 
written, we accept with gratitude the vague hints 
of what it would have been, and the fragmentary 
reflections contained in this posthumous volume. 


Miss Woolson’s “Rodman the Keeper.”’* 


Poetry and rhetoric are not necessarily antago- 
nistic elements; but ina mind where they are not 
perfectly fused they are apt to interfere sadly with 
each other. Thus, in Miss Woolson’s “ Southern 
Sketches,” a rhetorical vein appears every now and 
then and spoils the illusion produced by the vividly 





* Rodman the Keeper: Southern Sketches. By Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, author of “Castle Nowhere,” “ Two 
Women,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880. 
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poetic descriptions of Southern life and scenery. 
We dare not positively assert that Southern girls, 
when wrought up sufficiently, may not make use of 
such hollow phrases as the following: “Shall I 
forget these things? Never! Sooner let my 
right hand wither by my side!” etc., but if they 
do, they are not so genuine in their grief or in their 
wrath as Miss Woolson would have us believe. 
So, also, when that semi-savage little mongrel 
Felipa, a girl of twelve who wears a boy’s trowsers, 
remarks, apropos of these same trowsers: “The 
son of Pedro being dead at a convenient age, and his 
clothes fitting me, what would you have? It 
was a chance not to be despised,”—we are again 
incredulous. It is fer se a delightful little touch, 
but it is utterly untrue. The humorous idea that 
Pedro’s son died just at the proper age to bequeath 
his trowsers to her, or rather the consciousness 
of its being humorous, which is plainly indicated 
in the above quotation, implies a complexity of 
thought which is out of keeping with Felipa’s primi- 
tive nature. Inthe case of Felipa, however (whois a 
charming creature, or, we rather suspect,a charmingly 
elaborated sketch from some living original), this is 
the’ only lapse from psychological realism. The 
passionate attachment of the yellow little savage to 
the beautiful, fair-skinned Northern lady, her hunger 
for praise and her resolute despair at being repulsed, 
are in themselves very pathetic, and the pathos is 
nowise weakened by the half-humorous manner in 
which the story is related. 

The other nine sketches in the volume also show 
that Miss Woolson has had excellent opportunities 
for observation, and, what is more, that she possesses 
the faculty of observing accurately and of reporting 
vividly and without exaggeration what she has seen. 
Her chief merit, to our mind, apart from her mere 
literary gifts, which are too well known to be com- 
mented upon, is that in all essential things she is 
convincing. It is impossible, after having read her 
book, to doubt that the South is just as she pictures 
it. With artistic impartiality she draws the promi- 
nent types which now figure on the social and 
political arena of the Southern States ; the unscrupu- 
lous carpet-bagger, who incites the negroes to blood- 
shed and riot and sells them whisky at exorbitant 
prices; the noble New England enthusiast who, 
driven by his own stern conscience, grapples with 
the gravest problem of emancipation, viz.: how 
to educate the freedmen into intelligent citizens ; the 
embittered and impoverished planter, whom the war 
has left nothing but his family pride and his hatred 
of the North; the superfluous little gentleman of 
blue blood who studies his pedigree, copies family 
documents and is enthusiastic about the history of 
the lady who married his grandfather’s second 
cousin; the poor little haughty lady who guards her 
aristocratic and fiercely relentless heart under a 
faded muslin or a worn-out calico gown, and at 
length the wounded soldier, of high and low degree, 
who finds himself unable to adapt his shattered ex- 
istence to the altered state of things. Amid all these 
forlorn and broken lives the Northern tourist appears 
as a deus ex machina, falls in love happily or un- 





cr, 
happily, is benevolent or rascally, in accordance 
with his nature and temperament. There js yo 
indication of partisanship in the author's attitud 
toward, and treatment of, Southern men and women, 
She has a deep sympathy for the inevitable afflictions 
brought upon unoffending individuals by the war, 
She comprehends fully and respects their grief ang 
even their hatred of their oppressors, and she eyj. 
dently regrets (as every patriotic citizen would) tha 
the bitterness of the struggle should have been need. 
lessly prolonged by the thievish rule of the carpet. 
baggers. 

The most artistically complete of these ten stories 
is ** Miss Elizabetha,” which abounds in delightful 
situations. Miss Daarg’s interview with the prima 
donna is especiably admirable. Rodman the 
Keeper” strikes us as being a little superfluously 
fantastic in some of its minor details; thus, for in. 
stance, we cannot help smiling at Rodman’s heroism 
in refraining from smoking because his fourteen 
thousand comrades under the sod could not partake 
of the same enjoyment. The best writing (if com. 
parisons were not so odious) is probably to be found 
in the “South Devil,” which is brilliantly tropical 
and lingers iong in the memory. In fact, the whole 
book makes a strong impression and refuses to be 
forgotten. 


Adams's ‘“ Gallatin.” * 


ALBERT GALLATIN’S career was singularly varied 
and romantic. He was a member of one of the 
most distinguished families of the little republic of 
Geneva. The family was a very ancient one, though 
not so ancient as it was believed to be by a certain 
Jean de Gallatin, who maintained that it was de. 
scended from Atilius Callatinus, Consul in the Ro- 
man years 494 and 498. In support of this opinion, 
he fought a duel on horseback with Baron de Pap. 
penheim. The family really appears to date from 
the thirteenth century. The original seat of the 
future Genevan Gallatins was near the Rhone, and 
some thirty or forty miles below Geneva. In about 
the year 1510, the representative of the family had 
enrolled himself a citizen of Geneva. From that 
time on, the Gallatins were perhaps the first people 
in the State. 

Albert Gallatin was born in 1761. Both his par- 
ents died before he was ten years old, and Gallatin 
was adopted and brought up by a Mlle. Pictet, a 
distant relation of his father. Gallatin came to 
America in 1780, having run away from home. 
An incident which is described by Mr. Adams as 
in part the cause of this act is somewhat curious. 
Gallatin’s grandmother was a friend of the Land- 
grave of Hesse, a Royal Highness somewhat noto- 
rious in revolutionary American history. Madame 
Gallatin proposed to obtain for her grandson a com- 
mission of lieutenant-colonel in the service of her 
friend. On speaking to young Gallatin about the 





* The Life of Albert Gallatin, by Henry Adams. Philadeb 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The Writings of Albert Gallatin, edited Henry Adams. 
Three vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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matter, he replied, rather disrespectfully, that he 
would never serve a tyrant. For this his grand- 
mother gave him a box on the ear. Gallatin’s de- 
parture from Geneva was secret, and was made in 
the company of a friend named Serre. The two 
sailed from Nantes to Boston in an American ship. 
For several years Gallatin lived in various parts of 
the country, and was at one time a teacher of French 
at Harvard College. He found his way afterward 
to Richmond, where he was very kindly received. 

In 1784, he carried out the purpose with which he 
came to America, which was to settle in the wilder- 
ness. He had learned from the philosophers of the 
French Revolution that a wise man should live away 
from society. This crotchet, imbedded in a will of 
unusual strength, accompanied him through life. 
The mistake appears to have brought him less harm 
than similar mistakes bring to many able and self- 
willed people. Gallatin bought land and settled on 
the Monongahela River. But it was his destiny to 
live mainly in cities. Nearly forty years later, on 
his retirement from the mission in Paris, he sent his 
son home to enlarge and make ready for him the 
house which he had built in this part of the world. 
Here he went to live for a time in 1823. 

Mr. Adams’s work contains a valuable discussion 
of Gallatin’s career as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
a particularly interesting account of his conduct of the 
negotiations which resulted in the Treaty of Ghent. 
The book is full of suggestions to persons inter- 
ested in the present and future of this country. 
Among these may be mentioned the account given 
by Mr. Adams of Gallatin’s treatment, while Min- 
ister in France, of his instructions concerning the 
seizure of the Afollon. The frank expression of 
his opinion of the badness of their case which Galla- 
tin then made to his Government is most unlike the 
habit of later diplomatists, who rarely have the 
hardihood to hold opinions of their own, much less 
express them. Diplomatists, of course, should be 
obedient, but they should not be automatons. The 
telegraph has, no doubt, rendered it unnecessary 
that they should enjoy their former liberty of discre- 
tion, but it has not destroyed the advantage of the 
man who is on the spot where the negotiation takes 
place over one who is 3000 miles away; it has not 
and never can destroy the advantage of intelligence 
and attainments like Gallatin’s. 

The book has also many situations of a natural 
human interest. After making the Treaty of Ghent, 
Mr. Gallatin took the road to Geneva, which he had 
not seen since he left it as a boy. Even to one ap- 
proaching Geneva as a stranger, the impression 
made by the first sight of Mont Blanc is lively 
enough. What must it have been to one who, after 
an absence of thirty-five years, revisits the place as 
the home of his boyhood and of his ancestors! He 
left only one allusion to the subject. He said that 
as he approached Geneva, calm as he was by nature, 
his calmness deserted him. Just previous to his 
death, at the age of ninety, one of the signs which he 
detected in himself of failing mind was that when 
alone he caught himself talking in French as when a 
aboy. “His mind,” says Mr. Adams, “recurred 





much to his early youth, to Geneva, to his school, to 
Mile. Pictet, and undoubtedly to that self-reproach for 
his neglect of her and of his family which seems to 
have weighed upon him through life.” 

Mr. Adams might have made his work possibly 
more interesting and effective, and certainly more 
popular, had he made it shorter and less technical. 
He has investigated the circumstances of Mr. Gal- 
latin’s career with great industry and with perfect 
fairness of purpose. He has evidently spared no 
trouble which would enable him to comprehend the 
man himself, his achievements and the time in which 
he lived. Doubtless all biographers should be as 
thorough as this—very few, we imagine, actually dre. 
A biographer should aim to know everything about 
his subject, no matter how much of his knowledge 
he may think it necessary to suppress. It is pos- 
sible that, had Mr. Adams written a book of smaller 
size, he might have produced a better work of art. 
But he is deeply interested in the history of the 
time with which Gallatin was connected, and he has 
thought best to give us, with some detail, the re- 
sults of his very sincere study. The reader will be 
the less likely to regret Mr. Adams's course because 
of the paucity of really good writing upon matters 
connected with American history. Mr. Adams's work 
is very simple and conscientious, and entirely devoid 
of that affectation which is sometimes adopted by 
weak writers in order to conceal their want of real 
industry and ability. We have also much pleasure 
in praising the author for his modesty. Along with 
the energy and vigor to be expected in one of Mr. 
Adams’s name and connection, we note with satis- 
faction his freedom from narrowness and bumptious 
self-conceit. 

The life is accompanied by a selection from the 
writings of Albert Gallatin, prepared by Mr. Adams 
with great pains. This is in three volumes, the first 
two containing the correspondenc® of Mr. Gallatin 
with distinguished persons, and the third containing 
essays and publications. 


Skelton's ‘Essays in Romance." * 


FRoo an author little known perhaps to American 
readers, comes in goodly dress a volume made up 
of stories, sketches, and verses, gleaned from the 
literary work of many years, and covering a wide 
variety of topicand treatment. Here are Scotch idyl 
and Venetian romance ; love-songs, and rambles like 
Izaak Walton’s, and the experiences of a heretical 
minister. There is throughout the touch of a 
skillful workman, and passages of strong feeling 
and description. The charm is strongest when the 
author is on Scottish ground. The rugged and 
picturesque national character comes out in vivid 
glimpses; but it is especially on the heather and 
among the hills, alone with nature, that we are con- 
scious of a fresh and invigorating atmosphere, and 
draw deep breaths of enjoyment, for which we 
gratefully remember the author. 


* Essays in Romance and Studies from Life. By John Skel- 
ton, author of “ The Impeachment of ay Stuart,” and other 


works. William Blackwood & Sons, gh and Loadon. 
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Judge Ricord’s Translations.* he renders very well the spirited archness of a 


charming song from the French of Malherbe, from 


It would be remarkable, indeed, if the necessary , 
| which we quote the first and last stanzas: 


requirements for poetic translating—so rare even in 
poets of acknowledged ability—could be fulfilled by “That other maids may be desired. 
Judge Ricord, a gentleman whose honored position That other maids may be admired, 
in his native city leads him in the farthest possible I will of course, of course agree, 

. L 2 But that one may with you compare 
direction from the world of fantasy and art (and In beauty, fairest of the fair, 
who, we understand, has only devoted to this ardu- | Oh that can never, never be. 
ous task “his leisure hours during the four or five * . . ° 
years that he has been upon the bench”). Like all “That I, within my silent grave 
untrained versifiers, he finds himself, in despite of At last may cease to be thy slave, 
his lite a a tly obliged t riff | I will of course, of course agree 
is literary conscience, frequently obliged to sacrifice But that the fear of death can move 
the thought to the rhyme; and not being endowed | Me in my service and my love, 

m : ° as Oh that can never, never be.” 
with the broad sympathy and the keen intuition of 
the true poet, he fails to render the individual spirit | We must find space also for two madrigals by 
and the varying styles of the different authors. Thus Metastasio, which are translated with admirable 
in reading these translations, which number about a | terseness and skill : 
hundred, and which embrace a range wide enough — i 

. 3. = , F “In dreams while on my bed I lie, 
to extend from the classic French of Voltaire, Mo- Comes she, for whom I live and sigh, 
lire and Sainte-Beuve, to the Swabian and Aleman- To say, I’m not forsaken. 
nic dialects of obscure or nameless authors; from If thou be a O Love, ordain 
. My dream the hwving truth contain, 
the scholarly elegance of Petrarch to the colloquial Or that I never waken.” 
freedom of La Fontaine and Béranger; from the 
dainty grace of Metastasio and Voiture, the grandiose “If each man’s deeply hidden woe 
vigor of Victor Hugo, the flawless perfection of pe EN on apes his ve 
. *_* . . - Ol ur tears wou 

Goethe, the finished miniature painting of Leconte Who rather move our envy son.” 
de Lisle, to the reckless, almost insolent, charm of * ’ 

; 2 : Alas! how many in whose breast 
Heine—we derive the impression of only a single The keenest agonies exist, 
style. The familiar rhymed prose of La Fontaine Make in appearing to be blest _ 

. i . Their sum of happiness consist.” 
and Florian finds a fair interpretation at Mr. 
Ricord’s hands. His excellent translations of “ Love 
and Folly”? and “Truth and Fiction” suggest the 
careless ease of Gay. One of his happiest efforts is 
an Austrian folk-song, “The World’s Way,” and 


| 
| 


If the author cannot answer to the definition of 
the poet, who must be “of imagination all com. 
pact,” yet this volume proves him to be what our 
great-grandparents would have called a “man of 
parts,” familiar with an unusual number of lan- 

* English Songs from Foreign Tongues. By Frederick W. guages, endowed with poetic sensibility and a ga 
Ricord. New York: For sale by Charles Scribner's Sons. ful, versatile mind. 
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June 16, 1880, |; lawyer in the country, that imprisonment for debt 
Eprron Scarswen’s MONTHLY. has long since become obsolete both in England and 
this country, the single vestige being the writ of 
Dear Sir: My attention has been called to | me excat (to prevent an insolvent debtor from flee- 
an assertion made in an article of your June num- ing the country to avoid process, etc.). To many 
ber, 1880, of ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY, which I deem people, however, ignorant of the law, but otherwise 
of sufficient importance to ask you to correct. It | honest and well-meaning, the bare assertion of the 
occurs in an article entitled “A Year of the Exodus | fact, in your excellent and usually most reliable 
in Kansas,” upon page 216, and speaks of the labor monthly, will carry conviction, and will give their 
of a colored man, practically the colored man him- | minds a very prejudiced idea of the jurisprudence of 
self, being sold for debt in Texas, Alabama and | these States. It is particularly in behalf of Texas, 
Georgia, by virtue of the laws of these States. A | a young and growing State, which invites immigra- 
practice of the law in Texas, accompanied by a dili- | tion by every inducement of soil, climate, and laws, 
gent study of the statutes of that State, for several | that I write ; and it is in her behalf, as well as that 
years past, enables me to state with confidence that | of justice and truth, that I beg you will insert in 
no such law there exists, and the practice is wholly your columns the substance, at least, of this correc- 
unknown. So it is in Georgia, and so I believe it | tion, Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
is in Alabama. It is a fact well known to every Wa. AUBREY. 
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Magazine Guns. 


Arms designed to carry a supply of cartridges in 
a magazine of some kind attached to the gun, so as to 
admit of the rapid firing of a number of shots in suc- 
cession, are already in use, as instanced by the 
Gatling gun, a number of magazine rifles and even 
the common revolver. Any improvement in this 
dass of arms must, therefore, be sought in more 
finished charging and firing mechanism and in an 
increase in the number of shots that may be carried 
in one gun. From an inspection of a number of 
arms of different patterns, now being made in this 
country, some improvements may be described that 
may prove of value to the general reader. 

The plan upon which these new arms are con- 
structed is essentially the same, whether it is applied 
to a sporting gun, battery, or machine rifle, or field- 
gun for horse artillery. It may also be applied to 
the largest sized siege-gun, though the guns already 
constructed range only from a shot-gun to a field- 
gun throwing solid shot or shells. In all, the maga- 
zines are placed on either side of the gun-barrel, so 
that they can be easily removed for loading with 
cartridges. The cartridges are pushed into the 
open end of the magazine till it is full, when the 
coiled spring in the magazine tube is locked auto- 
matically, preventing the spring from pushing the 
shots out until released by pressure of the finger on a 
stop on the outside of the tube. In the shot-gun, 
two tubes are placed on each side of the barrel, and 
are designed to hold from 32 to 64 shots according to 
the size of the gun. In the military rifle, the maga- 
zines are placed in a circle round the barrel, and 
when filled will carry 128 shots, all of which may be 
fired in succession in less than one minute. The 
firing apparatus consists essentially of a steel slide 
containing two chambers and designed to move 
laterally in the stock behind the barrel, one chamber 
always being in line with the barrel. The move- 
ment of the mechanism is very simple. While one 
cartridge is pushed by the spring from the tube into 
one chamber, another is being fired from the barrel. 
The next movement repeats this on the other side of 
the gun, and, at the same time, the exploded cartridge 
is pulled out and allowed to fall to the ground. The 
mechanism appears to work with precision and with 
the least exertion on the part of the gunner. The 
barrel is screwed into the loading and firing appara- 
tus and is quite distinct from it, so that a new 
barrel can be put on if required. 

This also admits of the use of old barrels in mak- 
ing the improved arm. To compensate for the in- 
creased weight of so many magazines and shots, the 


gun is made quite light, and to compensate for the | 
| tion. The whole is placed on a four-wheeled car- 


recoil that is so troublesome in a light gun, a rubber 
recoil-cushion of a novel form is placed in the firing 
— to take up the shock when the gun is 


_The single-barrel guns examined consist of a small 
rifled gun on a light carriage, with the slide for loading 





| 





and firing but without magazines, the cartridges being 
slipped into the open chamber of the slide alternately 
exposed on each side as the gun is fired; a long and 
light rifled gun, and a regular field-piece for throw- 
ing shells. In the long rifle, eight magazines are 
ranged round the barrel inacircle. These may be 
filled with solid shot, or with case-shot, or with shells. 
By turning a hand crank, any magazine may be 
brought to the firing slide, so that shells, case or 
solid shot may be fired at will. The movement of 
the slide is controlled by a hand lever, moving from 
side to side, the charging and firing being all done 
by one motion, one man being able to fire the gun 
continuously, at a speed of from one to two shots per 
second. In the field-gun, four magazines are placed 
on each side of the gun ; the firing mechanism being 
the same as in all the other guns, and controlled by 
the movement of a single lever. The barrel is of 
steel, rifled, and designed for very long range. It is 
screwed into the firing apparatus, so that if injured 
it can be replaced in a few minutes. The magazine 
tubes are loaded in position, though they can be re- 
moved if injured, or if more convenient to load them 
at some other place. This gun is mounted on the 
usual field artillery truck, and is designed to be 
handled in the usual way, except that there are no load- 
ers and no swabbers; one man being sufficient to 
handle the gun till its entire store of shots is spent. 
In this gun the powder and shot are inclosed in a steel 
case that serves as a gas check, and at the same 
time keeps the gun clean. A recoil-cushion is also 
provided, and by permitting the case to retreat, en- 
larges the space for the formation of gas. The other 
rifled gun is mounted on a steel frame moved at two 
points, so that it can be elevated or depressed by 
turning a hand crank. This form rests on a table 
giving it free play in a horizontal plane, so that the 
gunner, by turning a crank, can swing the gun 
entirely round the horizon in a few seconds. The 
whole is placed on a four-wheel carriage, so as to be 
above the horses, and enabling the gunner to fire 
directly over their heads, even when on the full gallop. 
The same general system of construction is designed 
to be applied to guns of the largest size, but so far 
only field artillery has been constructed. 

In machine guns, the same system has been carried 
out. In the gun examined, thirty-six heavy rifles 
are placed in line, and above and below each barrel 
is a magazine, each carrying 22 shots, making in all 
72 magazines, holding 1582 shots, all of which may be 
fired by one man in less than one minute. This 
arm is also mounted on a pivoted frame, with mechan- 
ism for depressing and elevating, and stands on a 
table having a free horizontal motion in every direc- 


riage, designed for horses or men, and is to be 
accompanied by a one-horse cart, containing a large 
supply of magazines already filled, besides extra 
cartridges in boxes. This arm is put forth as the most 
effective instrument of its kind ever made, both in 
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simplicity of construction, ease of management and 
large range of firing, and general usefulness for 
military purposes. All of these arms are soon to be 
publicly exhibited in operation, and will, no doubt, 
be worthy the attention of military people, both from 
the novelty of their design and the admirable manner 
in which they have been built. 


Apparatus for Treating Metallic Sands. 


THE deposits of black and colored sands found 
in different parts of this country, and containing a 
large percentage of iron and a trace of gold, or 
other valuable metals, have been made the subject 
of frequent experiment for the purpose of extract- 
ing the gold, but with few exceptions these experi- 
ments have been found to be too costly to be of any 
commercial value. A new apparatus for extracting 
the loose iron from the mingled sand, gold and 
other materials that make up the so-called “iron 
sands” employs an electro-magnet in a novel and 
most interesting manner. The apparatus is simple 


and quite inexpensive, and can be readily under- 
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stood from the accompanying outline drawing. It 
consists of a prism-shaped hopper of wood about 
1.50 meter (5 feet) long, and having a slit or open- 
ing at the bottom 3 m. m. (1-16 inch) wide. This 
hopper is supported on a wooden frame, as shown 
in the drawing, and has a slight lateral movement 
so that it may be adjusted for work. When the ap- 








paratus is to be used in buildings, the hopper may 
be built into the floor and the frame-work omitted, 
Immediately below the hopper is a box divided intg 
two parts by a wooden partition having a shar) 
edge at the top. This box has also a movement 
from side to side to adjust it for work. Suspended 
on a bracket to the frame is a wide electric magnet 
made of a piece of plate iron bent into a horse-shoe 
and wound with wire, as shown in the drawing. 
The wires from the magnet are designed to be led to 
asmall dynamo-electric machine, intended to be 
turned by hand or other light power. In using the 
apparatus, the dry sand is shoveled into the hopper 
and falls in a thin shower into the box below. The 
box or the hopper is so placed that the whole of the 
sand falls into one of the compartments of the bor, 
and, until the magnet is excited, it all falls in the 
way and nothing is accomplished. On exciting the 
magnet, all the particles of iron are drawn out of 
their path in falling, and tend to approach the poles 
of the magnet, and would cling to them were it not 
so adjusted that the attraction of gravitation over. 
comes the magnetic attraction. The iron sand 
practically passes through the magnetic field without 
stopping and then falls to the ground. This alter. 
ation of its path, or trajectory, is sufficient to cause it 
to fall clear of the partition in the other part of the box. 
All the gold quartz or other non-magnetic material 
falls through the magnetic field without altering its 
path. This application of a magnet for separating 
particles of iron from other materials is quite novel, 
and differs essentially from the two new methods of 
accomplishing the same thing recently described in 
this department. Gangs of magnets are employed 
in elevators and flour-mills to extract the bits of wire 
from self-binders found in wheat, and in separating 
bran from flour by the use of cylinders excited by 
frictional electricity. Though designed for treating 
the iron sands of California, the apparatus may prove 
of use in flour-mills, both for cleaning the bran from 
flour (by frictional electricity) and in arresting bits of 
iron in wheat, and in separating iron ore from the 
rock in which it may be imbedded. It would seem 
as if it might be less costly to crush and grind iron 
ores, particularly those of a poor grade, and to pass 


| the sand through such an apparatus, and thus 


save the iron in a pure state. Many red sands 
contain a percentage of iron too small to render 
them of value as ores, and in this apparatus they 
might prove of value, as the separation of the iron 
from the sand would cost only the labor of shovel- 
ing it into the hopper and turning the crank of the 
dynamo-electric machine. 


New Applications of Dynamo-Electric Machines. 


THAT one dynamo-electric machine, driven by 
steam, or other power, would cause a second ma- 
chine properly connected with it to reproduce a 
portion of the power spent on the first machine, has 
long been known, and a number of practical appli- 
cations have been made of the fact, such as pump 
ing water, driving machinery, and even plowing. 
Within a short time, the application of electricity to 
traction has been made the subject of experiment, 
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both in this country and in Europe. Detailed de- 
scriptions of the European experiments have not | 
been easily obtained, but enough has been learned to 
show that on a short line of narrow-gauge railway, | 
id on a level along a garden walk, an electrical 
ine has been used to drag moderate loads at a 
very fair speed. The experiment in this country, 
with characteristic thoroughness, has been made to 
test the actual commercial value of electrical traction- 
machines on cheap, rough roads, with sharp curves 
and steep grades. The science of the thing is 
familiar—the real question is, what is the good of it ? 
The traction machine (it is not an engine) consists 
of a Faradic machine, of the pattern described on 
page 317, Vol. 19, of this magazine, laid down on its 
side upon an iron frame supported on four flanged 
wheels- The larger pair of these wheels is insu- 
lated with wood between the tread and the hub, 
having a brass ring fastened to the center on the out- 
side, and insulated from the bearings by hard rubber. 
Brass rods connect these rings to the outside face of 
each wheel, near the tread, and electrical conductors 
made of brushes of wire press against these rings to 
convey the electrical current that passes from the 
rails to the tread of the wheel, through the brass 
connections to the rings and brushes, and thence by 
wire to the Faradic machine. The revolving arma- 
ture of the machine carries a small pulley, and from 
this is taken a steel wire rope, or belt, to a larger 
grooved pulley, while a third pulley and second rope 
convey the motion directly to the axle of the driving 
wheel. The object of this use of wire rope connec- 
tions is to convey the very rapid rotation of the 
armature at a reduced speed to the traction wheels, 
without danger from the sudden starting and stop- 
ping of the machine. For stopping the machine, 
wooden brakes of a simple form are used, and to 
reverse the machine, the electrical current is reversed 
by a simple shunting device. The power for mov- 
ing the machine is obtained from a stationary steam- 
engine driving one or two Faradic machines in a 
building near the end of the railroad. From these 





machines wires are laid underground to the rail- 
road, the positive wire being connected with one rail 
and the negative wire with the other rail. The road 
itself is a narrow-gauge single track, laid cheaply and 


| roughly on common fire-wood logs, and ballasted 


with sand. All the rails are connected with fish- 
plates, and when each plate is put on, two pieces of 
copper wire are laid against the rail and held in 
place by the fish-plate. This serves to give good 
electrical connection from rail to rail. No insulation 
is required beyond the wooden sleepers, and even in 
wet weather the loss of electricity is found to be very 
small. The operation of the machine is exceedingly 
simple. The current from the stationary Faradic 
machines follows one rail till it meets the traveling 
machine, when it takes the short circuit through one 
wheel and the machine and down through the other 
wheel to the other rail and thence back to the station. 
Practically, it makes no difference whether the ma- 
chine is at rest or moving at a speed of 30 miles an 
hour; the electrical current follows the rails to the 
moving machine, whichever way it may be maving 
along the road, and is transformed into useful work 
in moving the machine and its load. The present 
road has curves of 61 meters (200 feet) radius and is 
laid along a common country-road, across fields and 
up and down hills, following the face of the country 
wherever a horse could drag an ordinary wagon. 
The machine may yet be materially modified, but it is 
already proved that it will work, and on a commercial 
scale. For mining regions, for horse railroads, and 
all short lines, particularly when water power can be 
obtained, this method of traction will prove of un- 
doubted value in replacing locomotives and horse 
power. It will follow any grade that a horse can 
climb, and will take curves that would be impossible 
on any steam road. It is silent, swift and safe, and, 
in spite of the necessary loss of power in the conver- 
sion from one form of energy to another, it is thought 
it will be cheap. It is estimated that a single stationary 
engine can control the movement of such machines 
over a line of ten miles, or five miles in each direction. 
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Parting Lovers, 
FROM THE CHINESE. 


Sue says, “We tarry late—do you not hear 
The silvery clarion of chanticleer ? ” 

He says, “Be still, my love, and do not hark;— 
Tis early yet, and all the sky is dark.” 


She says, “I see the sun’s first glancing ray; 
Are we not lingering to the break of day?” 
He says, “I fail to note one streak of light, 
Tis you alone that makes the morning bright.” 


She says, “Can you, in truth, arise and say, 
The shades of night are fading not away?” 


He says, “I will not say—I only know 
For all the world I would not have it so.” 


He says, “At last, ’tis true, the morning star 
Shines in the east like some drawn scimitar; ” 
She says, “I bid you — then depart ”— 
He says, “ But for the tumult in my heart 


“T should have gone from here an hour ago— 
But curse the bird whose voice proclaimed my 
woe, o 


’ 
And curse the sun, and all the impertinent crew 
That hurry on to sever me from you.” 
Joet Benton. 
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THE conservatism of most — is nothing more 
than their radicalism gone to seed. 


No man is envious of what he can equal, or even 
imitate. 


The man who is ever ready to take the chances will 
very probably take his last one in the almshouse. 


Men have been known to correct their vanity, 
subdue their pride and even overcome their super- 
stitions, but, once impregnated with it, it is impos- 
sible for a man to get rid of his vulgarity. 


The man who lives for others must expect most 
of his pay in self-satisfaction. 


Most successes spring up, Phoenix-like, from the 
ashes of some failure. 


The most cunning of all egotists is the man who 
never speaks well of himself. 


Good breeding is a letter of credit all over the 
world 


A man of true genius is generally as —_ asa 


child, and as unconscious of his power as an elephant. 

If we would measure our happiness by the condi- 
tion of those below us, instead of those above, we 
should find ourselves very well off. 


The man who can distinguish between good 
advice and poor does not need either. 


Every man makes his own reputation; the world 
only puts on the stamp. 


There is a great deal of modesty in this world 
which will gaze at almost anything,—provided it can 
be seen through a crack. 

Silence is a hard opinion to beat. 


Next to silence comes brevity—the wise man’s 
strength an@ the fool’s refuge. 


A gentleman never will insult any one, and a loafer 
cannot. 





Le 


Bigotry knows of but one way to reach h 
while faith knows of a hundred. _ 


_ Man is a two-legged, eccentric animal that deals 
in politics, religion and general merchandise, 


It is well to give heed to your doubts, for they are 
very often the dawnings of truth. : 


Literary men, as a class, are unsatisfactory com. 
panions; if you flatter their vanity enough to make 
them agreeable, you disgust yourself. 


He who does a good deed makes heaven his 
debtor. 


Chastity is like a broken vase; it can be mended, 


but can never be made whole. 


A thoroughly good man is invariably a brave one, 


It is much more difficult for a man to make a cir. 
cumstance than it is for a circumstance to make g 
man. 


It requires wisdom to be able, and it requires 
honesty to be willing, to call things by their right 
names. 


Man is the only creature that laughs ; angels d 
not, animals cannot, and devils will not. 


A Somnolent Vagary. 


AN idle dreamer, an idle dream; 
A napping sun and a breeze at play; 
A vagrant shadow, a drowsy stream, 
A lazy, loitering, summer day. 


A bold-eyed sunflower in vulgar rags, 

A knot of weeds with a sailor air, 

A pumpkin-vine with its gaping bags, 
o catch what specie the sun can spare. 


A spider winding his silver keep 
To hold as hostage a fly or two; 

A robin rocking himself to sleep, 
Serenely reckless that notes are due. 


A butterfly-boat on a wave of air, 
With all its satiny sails unfurled, 
For port in a blossom here and there, 

The busiest things in this idle world 


A gossipy corn-field, making weird, 
Fantastic bows in a languid way, 

A tawny upland, with unshorn beard, 
Gone fast asleep with the sultry day. 


The sky is teeming with restless ghosts 
From Mount Olympus and days of old; 

They flit and vanish, and lo, the hosts 
Of Jason, seeking the fleece of gold. 


As sweet a fable as one can find 
Is hid in the “golden fleece,” they say— 
Oh, you are snoring! Well, never mind; 
I'll tell the fable some other day. 
H. O. KNOWLTON. 


THERE was a young person of Munster, 
Who was such an inveterate punster 

That when asked to take tea 

He said: “ Why not take D?” 
Which convulsed a large portion of Munster. 





